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RESEARCH ON SOUTHEAST ASIA; PROBLEMS 
AND SUGGESTIONS* 
By ROBERT VON HEINE-GELDERN 


I. BASIC OBSERVATIONS 
Lost Opportunities 


HERE is probably no anthropologist who has not repeatedly been con- 

fronted with this exasperating situation: facts which he urgently needs 
and which could furnish the key to important and intricate problems, facts 
which were still available only a short time ago, often within his own lifetime, 
have been lost forever for the simple reason that primitive cultures or whole 
tribes have been allowed to vanish under the onslaught of modern civilization, 
without having been investigated by scientific methods. 

It will suffice to quote a few examples. The most famous of these is, of 
course, the case of the aborigines of Tasmania. There, a population unique 
with respect to its racial characteristics, even more unique in that it had pre- 
served a culture corresponding to the older phases of the palaeolithic of Europe 
and Asia, had survived into the first half of the 19th century. It was extermi- 
nated before having been systematically explored. While it is true that, at the 
time, anthropology was still in its infancy and hardly prepared to contemplate 
organized research, no such excuse can be admitted in the following cases. 

In Easter Island a culture of, in general, Polynesian, yet in many respects 
unique, character was still fully alive in the sixties of the 19th century. At 
that time the anthropologists of Europe and America were stirred by the dis- 
covery of a curious and very archaic form of script, still in use among the 
Easter Islanders. However, instead of sending a scientific expedition to Easter 
Island, they were satisfied to indulge in sterile, theoretical speculation about 
the character of that script and the content of the inscribed tablets. They 
probably thought that they had done everything that could be expected by 
arranging for two naval officers, one of them American, the other of the Ger- 
man Navy, to visit the island. Both were totally unprepared for their task 
and, moreover, were able to stay on the island, the one eleven days, the other 
four days only. When at last the first anthropological expedition arrived on 


* Abstract from a Memorandum prepared for the Southeast Asia Institute, New York. 
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the island it was too late. In 1914, Mrs. Routledge, the head of the expedition, 
was just able to discover the last man who knew how to write the old script, 
but old age and malady had so seriously affected his mind that it was impos- 
sible to extract from him any reliable and detailed information. A few weeks 
after Mrs. Routledge had found him he died. Thus, practically under our own 
eyes and without ever having been recorded, a tradition of immeasurable an- 
tiquity vanished.! 

When, in 1890-91, Sir George Scott Robertson made his daring expedition 
to Kafiristan, he found there fierce independent tribes, speaking Indo- 
European languages, adhering to their ancient pagan religion, using the bow 
and arrow in warfare and, on the whole, leading a kind of life which could 
hardly have changed much since the days when Alexander the Great passed 
through those regions, or even since those far earlier days when Aryan hosts 
descended into the plains of the Indus and began the conquest of India? 
Indeed, this was the only place on earth where ancient Indo-European pagan- 
ism and tribal organization (probably mixed with remnants of even earlier 
civilizations) had survived until our own time. One can hardly overestimate 
the amount of light which a thorough knowledge of Kafir culture could have 
thrown on the religious and social life of the ancient Aryans of India and Iran 
and of the prehistoric tribes of Europe. On the other hand, such knowledge 
could possibly have provided a clue even for the origin of many cultural ele- 
ments of Southeast Asia and Oceania. Some highly specialized rites and insti- 
tutions which at Robertson’s time still flourished in Kafiristan resembled 
closely those found hundreds of miles further east, among the Nagas and 
Kukis of Assam, and which can be traced from Assam and Burma all through 
the islands as far, at least, as the New Hebrides.’ 

A few years after Robertson’s visit the Afghans conquered Kafiristan and 
forcibly converted the population to Islam. Thus this invaluable opportunity 
of illuminating by a living culture the dim prehistoric past of the Aryan tribes 
was lost forever. Of course, traditions do not die immediately. Much could 
still have been saved for science by appealing to the memories of people who 
had seen the old pre-Islamic days. As late as 1935 one old man and two old 
women of the Kati or Red Kafirs still adhered to their old pagan faith, while 
among the Kalash or Black Kafir on British territory, paganism was still to 
some extent a living force.‘ A few attempts to record what survived of the 
old Kafir culture have been made in recent years, but they were insufficient, 
and in all probability even the last remnants will disappear without having 
been thoroughly investigated. 


1 Routledge, 1919, pp. 243-254; Heine-Geldern, 1938, pp. 815-909. 2 Robertson, 1896. 

3 I am referring to the degree-taking rites, with feasts and animal sacrifices, and to the Kafir 
custom of erecting stone or wooden memorials to the dead. 
* Schomberg, 1938; Morgenstierne, 1932a, pp. 2-3, 36-42; 1932b, pp. 167-168. 
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Many similar instances might be quoted from Southeast Asia. As late as 
the beginning of this century there existed among the Jarai, a tribe in French 
Indo-China, two sacred chiefs, the King of Fire and the King of Water, who 
were not allowed to die from natural causes, but were killed whenever they 
became seriously ill or frail.5 There is every reason to believe that this cus- 
tom was the last remnant of an institution introduced from southern India in 
ancient times, possibly during the 9th century A.D. or even earlier. As such, 
it was of great historical interest, and could have furnished invaluable clues 
with respect to old cultural contacts of which very little is known. Yet, al- 
though Frazer made the Kings of Fire and of Water famous by including them 
in his argument in “The Golden Bough,” the whole complex was never thor- 
oughly investigated before it disappeared. What reports we have are incom- 
plete, contradictory and probably largely unreliable. 

Until 1858 the pygmy tribes of the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal 
had remained almost completely untouched by outward contacts and had 
retained their primeval character in a remarkably pure form. They had, it is 
true, been exposed to some foreign influences during the neolithic period, but 
on the whole their way of life perpetuated that which must have prevailed on 
the mainland of southern Asia in palaeolithic or, at least, mesolithic times. We 
are fortunate in having valuable reports about the culture of the Great An- 
daman tribes, written by several civil-service officers, above all by Edward 
Horace Man.’ Yet valuable as those reports are, their authors were not 
trained anthropologists and, as a result, did not give as detailed attention to 
certain questions as might have been desirable. When the first professional 
anthropologist, A. Radcliffe-Brown, made a stay on the islands in 1906-08, it 
was in many respects too late.* The aborigines had been greatly reduced in 
numbers and were depraved by syphilis and by all kinds of vices, acquired 
from the convicts of the penal colony which had been established at Port 

Blair. Their culture had largely broken down. As a result, some important 
questions, especially with regard to their religion, have never been completely 
cleared up, and are open to more or less subjective interpretation.® 

On the small island of Engano, southwest of Sumatra, there existed as late 
as the end of the last century one of the most archaic and, consequently, from 
the point of view of anthropology, one of the most interesting cultures of Indo- 
nesia, a culture which in spite of some later admixtures probably perpetuated 
the early neolithic of the Malay Archipelago.’ Our knowledge of it is in 


5 Lavallée, 1901, p. 303; Maitre, 1912, pp. 432-433; Frazer, 1913, vol. 2, pp. 3-6. 
* Heine-Geldern, 1933, pp. 126-127; 1943, p. 7. 

7 Man, 1932. 

§ Brown, 1933. 

® Brown, 1909, 1910; Schmidt, 1910a; 1910b; Lang, 1910. 

10 Heine-Geldern, 1923, pp. 939-940. 
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the main restricted to one very incomplete report, published fifty years ago." 
The culture has long since lost nearly all its original features, without 
having been made the subject of a thorough investigation.” 

In 1902 the Swiss anthropologists, Paul and Fritz Sarasin, discovered in 
the region of Lamontjong in southwest Celebes the remnants of a primitive 
tribe, the Toala. They were not able to devote much time to their investi- 
gation and as a result the description they gave of the tribe was necessarily 
brief and superficial. It sounded, however, so interesting that it should have 
stirred anthropologists to explore and make a thorough investigation, the more 
so as the region is easily accessible. Yet thirty years went by before theToala 
were again visited. In the meantime they had so completely lost their racial 
and cultural characteristics that the correctness of the Sarasins’ report and 
even the former existence of the Toala as a separate ethnic group were doubted, 
without justification.“ 

Every anthropologist could easily quote from his special field dozens of 
such “lost opportunities,” be that field America or Africa, Asia or Oceania, or 
even Europe. They reveal a very definite flaw in our whole scientific procedure, 
viz., the complete lack of organized planning as far as anthropological research 
is concerned. 


The Position of Anthropology in Modern Culture 


Before embarking upon a discussion of how to remedy the situation, we 
should make up our minds about the value of anthropology and its position 
in our modern culture. Is it to be considered merely as an accumulation of 
knowledge for its own sake? In that case it is an unjustified luxury during the 
period of economic strain which may be expected to follow the present war. 
Or has it a definite value for the world today? Is the knowledge of primitive 
and oriental races and of their languages and cultures, the knowledge of their 
history and prehistoric past, as well as of their present-day life problems, 
essential to our own cultural life? 

No one with a wide view and a clear consciousness of our civilization will 
hesitate to answer the second question in the affirmative. In this time of ap- 
proaching world unity, the days are definitely gone when the conception of 
the “humanities” was restricted to the study of the Greeks and Romans and 
of our own European and American history and culture. We cannot neglect 
the cultural heritage of any part of humanity, be it even of illiterate tribes of 


1 Modigliani, 1894. 12 Winkler, 1908. 
18 Sarasin, Paul and Fritz, 1905, vol. 2, pp. 234, 256-262, 267-296. Sarasin, Fritz, 1906, pp. 
40-64. 
M4 Stein Callenfels, 1934; Mijsberg, 1937, p. 65. Sarasin, Fritz, 1935, pp. 127-133. 
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Africa or of the South Seas, without seriously impoverishing our own civili- 
zation. 

The war with its constant demand for anthropological information should 
have opened the eyes even of those who, unable to take a wider view, are will- 
ing to acknowledge the justification of scientific research, only so far as it 
yields immediate practical results. Important tasks were performed by anthro- 
pologists in numerous branches of military and political planning. Nothing 
reveals the inadequacy of our knowledge more clearly than the gaps which 
confront us at every turn. It was an irritating experience to be asked for data 
on a specific region or on some ethnic group and, after an urgent search through 
the relevant literature, to be forced to admit that literally nothing is known 
about subjects which were thought such commonplace knowledge that nobody 
ever troubled to investigate them. 

We may anticipate that the next few years will bring an even increased 
need for anthropological knowledge. No satisfactory post-war settlement of 
the vast regions of Africa, Asia and Oceania will be possible without thorough 
knowledge of the peoples who inhabit them and of their cultures. Some well- 
meaning proposals for future political settlement, published here in recent 
years, were based on such inadequate information and on such stereotyped 
preconceptions that they can only serve as a deterrent, to warn of the dangers 
and pitfalls that beset our path.” 

As far as the civilized nations of Southeast Asia are concerned, the issue 
has been excellently stated by Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales in an address given 
at a meeting of the Southeast Asia Institute on October 6th, 1944."* He spoke 
of the “delicate and dangerous situation” which arose from the fact that 
European culture had proved unable to achieve harmonious fusion with the 
indigenous cultures of Southeast Asia, such as had in past centuries been 
achieved by the Hindu-Buddhist and Mohammedan cultuses. He then went 
on to say: 


This situation can be resolved in two ways. Either in an ultimate catastrophic 
clash, or, as we may still hope, by a conscious effort at reconciliation through under- 
standing. . . . A mere arrangement of convenience within the material sphere, without 
a deeper understanding, cannot serve the ends of world peace. . . . We hear nowadays 


15 See for instance Fortune, 1942. On pp. 6-8, the author of this report proposes to form an 
“Indonesian State,” which is to comprise what is now Siam, British Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, British Borneo, and Portuguese Timor. He seems to be completely unaware of the impor- 
tance of religion in the Orient and of the antagonism which would inevitably arise between the 
Buddhist Siamese and the Mohammedans of Malaya and Indonesia if they were forced into such 
an artificial union. The whole report is a typical instance of western approach without adequate 
knowledge of oriental peoples and cultures. 
© Quaritch Wales, 1945. 
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much about the need to send our young men out to the East equipped with a knowledge 
of the language. That can be all to the good. But personally I’d rather that they went 
out there dumb, if they’re not also to be equipped with at least a respect for the cul- 
tures of the people with which they will come in contact. ...I have indicated how 
complex are the cultural backgrounds of the peoples of Southeast Asia, owing to their 
having been subjected to so many streams of influence throughout the ages. Obviously 
then, if we want to understand their culture we can really only do this through the 
medium of their cultural history. ... America, we understand, is going to shoulder 
a much greater degree of responsibility in the Orient. That responsibility will entail 
increased knowledge, for good will alone is not enough. I submit that that knowledge 
must be primarily cultural knowledge if it is to promote genuine understanding. 


Nor is it only the larger and more civilized nations which come in question 
Ethnic groups which today lead a remote tribal life of essentially prehistoric 
character may tomorrow become serious political problems.” In order to 
solve these problems we shall have to know their cultures, their traditions, 
their economy, their sympathies and antipathies. 


Necessity for Systematic Organization of Research 


If then, the work of anthropology is essential to our cultural life and, more- 
over, is needed for the solution of practical problems, we should try to make 
an end to the haphazard and chaotic conditions which have hitherto prevailed 
in the organization of anthropological field work, and which have resulted in 
the irretrievable loss of data of the utmost importance. We should become 
conscious of the responsibility we owe to future generations; we must save for 
their benefit whatever knowledge of facts may still be gleaned today, facts 
which tomorrow may be lost forever. 

This responsibility weighs heavier on the present than on any previous 
generation. Air fields and military stations have been built in the jungles of 
Africa and Melanesia. Tribes in the interior of New Guinea have been swept 
into the turmoil of modern warfare. In the mountains between India and 
Burma fighting has been going on in the midst of tribes which, some five years 
ago, had never been seen by a white man and whose very existence was known 
only by hearsay. We may anticipate that, as the result of the war and of post- 
war developments, primitive cultures all over the world will be disrupted, 
broken up and annihilated at a hitherto unprecedented speed. Whole tribes 
will be absorbed into the larger and more civilized neighboring groups and 
will cease to exist as separate entities. Languages which have never been prop- 
erly recorded will disappear. Ten or fifteen years hence anthropologists will 
in many cases be compelled to extract, with the utmost difficulty, details from 
the memories of old people and to piece together scanty fragments and tradi- 


17 The Karens of Burma may be quoted as an example. See Po, 1928. 
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tions of cultures which in the years immediately following the war could still 
be found relatively intact. 

To cope with this situation and to save for future study what still can be 
saved, only one course is open to us, i.e., the systematic cooperative planning 
of research. This will be the more indispensable, since the funds available for 
anthropological research in the immediate post-war period are likely to be 
relatively meagre. It will be necessary to work out a list of “priorities,” in 
order to be able to offer to universities, museums, foundations and interested 
scholars suggestions with regard to the most urgent tasks. This can be done 
only on the basis of detailed surveys, made by specialists in the various fields, 
surveys showing the extent of and, above all, the gaps in our knowledge. 

In addition, the following points should be taken into consideration. 

As far as Asia is concerned, there has been in the past too great a tendency 
to rely for the collection of data on the work of local residents. Yet, valuable 
as the cooperation of local residents is, it can never completely replace field 
work done by professional trained anthropologists. It is not widely recognized 
what an appallingly small number of trained anthropologists have been given 
an opportunity to pursue intensive field work in such regions as India, Burma, 
Siam, French Indo-China, the Netherlands East Indies, Formosa and the 
mountain regions of south China. 

Of course, the work of civil servants, missionaries and other well-informed 
local residents cannot be dispensed with. Living for years in one place, they 
enjoy unique opportunities to get thoroughly acquainted with their surround- 
ings. Many among them have attained such proficiency that they must them- 
selves be classed as highly qualified anthropologists. One need only quote such 
men as J. H. Hutton (now Professor of Anthropology at Cambridge University) 
and J. P. Mills, both of the Indian Civil Service, missionaries like Alb. C. 
Kruyt and Father Arndt in the Netherlands Indies and Father Vanoverbergh 
in the Philippines, or a man like Sarat Chandra Roy, who was by profession 
a lawyer. Yet, however great his anthropological acumen, the government ad- 
ministrator, missionary or planter who lives in a remote place will necessarily 
lack the opportunity of acquiring up-to-date knowledge of the most recent 
problems and needs of anthropology. He may, therefore, neglect subjects 
within easy reach of his research, for the simple reason that their importance 
has not been brought to his attention. May I be allowed to quote an instance 
from my own experience? Father Arndt’s magnificent work on the megaliths 
of Flores, their religious and social significance and the rites accompanying 
their erection was, he says, instigated by his coming across an article on mega- 
liths which I had published in an anthropological periodical.'* Without this 
fortunate coincidence his work would probably never have been done. 


1 Arndt, 1932, pp. 11-63. 
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Should such contacts really be left to mere chance? When asking some 
person who had lived among primitive or oriental people for information on 
some specific subject, the author of this memorandum has, to his sorrow, re- 
peatedly received the reply: “Oh, I could easily have found that out, had | 
only known that it was of any interest.”” No doubt, many other anthropologists 
have had the same experience. In order not to neglect any opportunity of col- 
lecting necessary and fast-vanishing data, it is, indeed, high time to attempt 
to coordinate the theoretical work of the home anthropologist with the research 
work pursued by local residents in the various areas. 

There are two methods of organizing such coordination, methods which 
complement each other and therefore should be employed simultaneously. The 
first of these consists in personal contacts to be made by professional anthropol- 
ogists while on their expeditions. It is well known that much important work 
accomplished by local residents has been instigated by such more or less casual 
encounters. In the future more stress should be laid on the systematic culti- 
vation of such contacts and on attempts to arouse the interest of local resi- 
dents and to give them the necessary instructions whenever the opportunity 
arises. As an outstanding example of what can be accomplished in this way, I 
wish to quote the work done by Father Wilhelm Koppers. After having been 
dismissed by the Germans from his position as Professor of Ethnology at the 
University of Vienna, he was given the opportunity, through a grant of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, to undertake an expedition to central India. Not only 
did he himself collect an enormous amount of data on tribes hitherto very little 
known, but by systematically training the local missionaries in anthropologi- 
cal work he created a center of research from which a constant stream of valu- 
able information may be expected to flow for many years to come.!® 

The other method of directing local field workers, and one which would 
require a minimum of funds only, consists in correspondence to be initiated 
by some central organization, which could bring local residents in contact with 
specialists in the various fields and areas. Regional surveys and suggestions 
for research would in themselves, if printed and distributed among government 
administrators, missionaries and other interested local residents, become an 
excellent starting point and indicate gaps in our knowledge which could then 
be filled. Surveys of this kind should, from time to time, be supplemented by 
additional communication. 

Incidentally, such surveys, while primarily intended for the promotion of 
systematically planned field work, would at the same time serve as valuable 


1* Owing to the war, the final results of Father Koppers’ expedition have not yet been pub- 
lished. However, about half a dozen articles on selected subjects, published in various periodicals, 
suffice to show the importance of the studies undertaken either by himself or by the missionaries 
whose interest in anthropological work he aroused and whom he trained. 
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guides to scholars and students of anthropology, archaeology, linguistics, etc., 
who intend to embark on theoretical research in a special field or geographical 
area. 

It would be highly desirable that surveys and research guides for the vari- 
ous regions of the earth should be worked out on the basis of international 
collaboration. However, to wait until such collaboration will again be possible 
would in itself defeat, to a large extent at least, the purpose for which they are 
intended. We have no time to waste, least of all in a region which has been so 
strongly affected by the war as Southeast Asia. A tentative program should be 
ready to be put into effect as soon as conditions make this possible, if invalu- 
able facts are not to be lost forever. This can be achieved only if the scholars 
and institutions of such nations as the United States, which have been rela- 
tively little touched by the direct impact of war, take the initiative now. 

It is therefore proposed that the Southeast Asia Institute arrange for a 
survey to be made of our knowledge and of the gaps in our knowledge, and 
that on the basis of this survey suggestions be worked out for future research. 
This survey and program for research would together form a research guide 
for Southeast Asia in the fields of anthropology, archaeology, linguistics and 
literatures. 

Such an undertaking will greatly further research on Southeast Asia and 
would save for science valuable facts which otherwise might be lost forever. 
It will help to prepare the ground for future international collaboration in the 
field and will set an example which might stimulate the organization of similar 
projects for other areas. 


Il. INSTANCES OF LACUNAE IN THE SUBJECTS TO BE COVERED 


The following brief notes are intended to give only a general idea of the 
nature of some of the lacunae existing in our knowledge of Southeast Asia. 


Ethnology 


The tribes of Assam and southeastern Bengal, although living in a geo- 
graphical area forming part of India, belong in every respect, i.e., with regard 
to race, language and culture, to Southeast Asia, and cannot be omitted from 
the proposed survey. Here we are fortunate in having a series of magnificent 
monographs published under the sponsorship of the Government of Assam, but 
these monographs still cover less than fifty per cent of the ethnic groups in 
that area. With the exception of the Garo and Kachari, hardly anything is 
known of the various Bodo tribes and their significant clan and family organi- 
zation. This is the more regrettable, as they are being rapidly Hinduized. Little 
is known about the Abor and Galong, and practically nothing about the other 
North Assam tribes. The same may be said about the Lynngam, War and 
Mikir. If we exclude the Lushei and Lakher, our knowledge of the various Kuki 
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tribes is quite insufficient. With the exception of part of the Konyak, the 
eastern Naga tribes are all but unknown. Some of them had, indeed, never 
even been visited before the war. 

The situation is particularly bad in Burma. Practically no report exists 
even on such an important people as the Arakanese. Part of the Chin tribes 
has been covered by a very superficial monograph published fifty years ago,” 
but very little is known about the highly interesting Chin tribes of the Pakkoku 
Hills and about those farther south. We have one good monograph on a part 
of the Karens,” but the literature on most of the Karen tribes is completely 
inadequate. 

Little or nothing is known about such tribes of the southern Shan States 
as the Taungyo, Danu and Riang, as well as about the Kadu, Taman, Nung, 
Lisu, etc., of Upper Burma. Our knowledge even of the various branches of the 
Shan is quite inadequate. Thus their northernmost branch, the Khamti on the 
headwaters of the Irrawaddy, has never been thoroughly explored and de- 
scribed. Having lived for centuries in isolation, surrounded by primitive pagan 
tribes, they seem to have preserved some traits of mediaeval Buddhism, long 
since vanished from the rest of Burma,” and a knowledge of their culture 
may therefore prove of considerable importance from the point of view of the 
history of Buddhism. 

Some of the Kachin tribes are comparatively well known, but even there 
an important task remains to be done. The Kachins possess an enormous epic 
poem, orally transmitted and recited by professional rhapsodists, a poem re- 
lating the creation of the world, the genealogy of the gods, the myths of tribal 
heroes and the Kachins’ own past history. So far, only summaries of the con- 
tents of this poem have been published.* A complete transcription and a 
study of the variants as existing among the different tribes and schools of 
rhapsodists, as well as of the way it is transmitted and recited, would enor- 
mously enhance our knowledge of the mechanics of popular epic poetry. Such 
knowledge might, by analogy, give useful and important clues, even to stu- 
dents of the Vedas and of the poems of Homer and Hesiod. 

From the anthropologist’s point of view, the Wa on the border of Burma 
and China are without doubt one of the most important tribes of the whole of 
Southeast Asia. They alone have preserved in the center of Further India such 
ancient cultural traits as head-hunting, the erection of megalithic monuments, 
the use of the split drum, etc. Yet for information about them we must rely on 
a very brief and superficial report published more than forty years ago. 


2° Carey and Tuck, 1896. 
21 Marshall, 1922. 

% Duroiselle, 1918, p. 89. 
23 Gilhodes, 1908-09; 1922; Hanson, 1913. 
*4 Scott, 1900, pp. 493-519. 
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We do not even know whether their social organization is patrilineal or matri- 
lineal. A few years ago they were visited by a British-Chinese border 
commission, but as far as I know this has resulted only in the publication of 
a few popular magazine articles. 

Hardly more than about the Was is known of their relatives, the Lawa of 
northwest Siam. It was a great surprise when Prince Sanidh Rangsit, as late 
as 1938-39, discovered that in some of their villages religious and social rites, 
and a style of art closely corresponding to those of the most archaic mountain 
tribes of Assam, were still alive.* As the Lawa are rapidly losing their 
original culture and language, their investigation is urgent. 

Even more spectacular than Sanidh Rangsit’s report on the Lawa were 
Bernatzik’s researches among the Phi Tong Luang, carried out only a few 
years ago.”’ Until Bernatzik succeeded in getting in touch with them, they 
were known mainly by mere hearsay, and although one European had once 
caught a fleeting glimpse of them, their very existence had been doubted. They 
turned out to be the most primitive tribe of roving food-gatherers ever dis- 
covered in Southeast Asia. Further research on them is urgently needed, the 
more so as they are threatened by early extinction. 

The above two discoveries will suffice to show what may still be expected 
from a systematic ethnographical exploration of Siam. Another interesting 
problem still awaiting elucidation is that of the remnants of the Brahman cast 
and of Hindu religion in Siam. 

In French Indo-China, the Annamese and Cambodian cultures, as well as 
the northern mountain tribes, are fairly well known, but information on the 
much more archaic Moi tribes of the center and the south is scanty. More 
than thirty years ago a French missionary heard from natives in the mountains 
of north Annam of the existence of a tribe of primitive nomad food-gatherers, 
the Tac-Cui, said to live in caves or leaf shelters.2* They may be related to the 
Phi Tong Luang of Siam. Until now no serious attempt seems to have been 
made to verify their existence and to get in contact with them. 

Much valuable anthropological work has been done in British Malaya. Yet 
the pagan Malayan tribes of the south, the Jakun, are still very imperfectly 
known, and still less is known about the Orang Laut of the coastal regions. 
Indeed, with the exception of the Mawken of the Mergui Archipelago, not a 
single branch of this highly interesting group of primitive nomadic sea-faring 
tribes of the Malay Peninsula, Indonesia and the Philippines has ever been 
scientifically investigated. 

In the Andaman Islands, only ninety individuals of the Great Andaman 


% Heine-Geldern, 1921, p. 121. 
% Steinmann and Sanidh Rangsit, 1939. 
27 Bernatzik, 1932, pp. 93-180. 
*8 Guignard, 1911. 
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group of tribes (excluding the hostile Jarawas) survived in 1931.2 No doubt 
the whole group is now practically extinct. The number of the Onge of Little 
Andaman, 250 in 1931, had fallen to less than one half of what it had been in 
1901, and had declined by approximately a hundred within one decade.” 
They have never been thoroughly studied. Such an investigation, before it is 
too late, is one of the most urgent tasks of anthropology. 

Moreover, at least an attempt should be made to explore the two very 
small groups which alone among the Andamanese still remain physically and 
culturally intact (or at least were so fifteen years ago), i.e., the inhabitants of 
North Sentinal Island and the Jarawa in the interior of South Andaman” 
In view of the hostility of these tribes, it must be realized that such an attempt 
will meet with great difficulties. 

Although a number of valuable reports exist about the Nicobarese, their 
highly complex and in many respects enigmatic culture has not been as thor- 
oughly investigated as is desirable. One of the most interesting problems is that 
of the Shom Pen in the interior of Great Nicobar.” We know just enough 
about them to be able to say that they are probably the most primitive agri- 
cultural tribe in the entire area and that racially they contain some elements 
of great antiquity. Investigation of them is a most urgent need and may be 
expected to yield important clues to the racial and cultural history of the whole 
of Southeast Asia. 

In Sumatra, comparatively little information is available about such im- 
portant peoples as the Malays of the east coast or the Lampongers. Even less 
is known about the Pasemah and Redjang. The more primitive branches of 
the Sakai and Kubu have never been scientifically investigated. 

The remnants of primitive tribes in the interior of the Riouw Islands are 
all but unknown, and the islands of Bangka and Billiton are, from the point 
of view of ethnography, practically terrae incognitae. 

Much work has been done in the island of Nias. Yet more detailed infor- 
mation about the remarkable megalithic monuments of the Niassians and the 
rites accompanying their erection is urgently needed. In spite of the research 
done by Kruyt and Loeb, there still remains much to be done in the Mentawei 
Islands. 

In Java, information on the cultures of the principal peoples, Sundanese, 
Javanese and Madurese, especially about the rural sections, is far from satis- 
factory. A more thorough investigation of the Tenggerese and other small 
groups perpetuating pre-Islamic religions and cultures is urgently needed. No 


2° Census of India 1931, vol. 2, p. 22. 
3° Idem, pp. 19, 22. 

#1 Census of India 1911, vol. 2, pp. 28-29. Census of India 1931, vol. 2, pp. 15-16, 22-23. 
® Man, 1936, pp. 173-184. Census of India 1931, vol. 2, pp. 87-88. 
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exhaustive and detailed report exists about the palace customs and institutions 
of the courts of Javanese princes. 

In spite of the work done in Borneo by Nieuwenhuis, Malinckrodt, Elshout, 
Charles Hose, Ivor Evans, and others, detailed knowledge of many of the in- 
land tribes is still very scanty. The merest outlines only are known of the cul- 
ture of the nomadic and truly primitive Punan.™ Very little, too, is known 
about the coastal Malays and their culture. This is the more regrettable, as 
some customs of high antiquity seem to have survived among them, which in 
other parts of the Archipelago have long since disappeared. 

In Celebes, splendid work has been done, above all, by A. C. Kruyt. Yet 
the ethnography of many parts of the island is still very imperfectly known. 
As so often, the most highly civilized and politically most important peoples, 
the Bugi and Makassarese have been badly neglected. Incidentally, a study 
of the Bugi colonies, their history and their distribution in the various parts 
of the Archipelago and of the Malay Peninsula, should prove a subject of great 
interest. 

The largest gaps in our knowledge of Indonesian peoples and cultures will 
probably be found in the eastern part of the Archipelago, i.e., in the Lesser 
Sunda Islands (with the exception of Bali), in the Moluccas and in the South- 
west and Southeast Islands. Systematic investigations in this region, like those 
of Ernst Vatter and Father Arndt in Flores, of Bijlmer and Father Vroklage 
in Timor, of Cora Du Bois in Alor, of G. de Vries, Tauern and Jensen in Ceram, 
of Drabbe in Tanembar and of Geurtjens in the Kei Islands, are exceptions. 
An enormous amount of work still remains to be done. Even the ethnography 
of such a large island as Sumbawa is all but unknown. The same may be said 
of the racially and culturally very archaic tribes of Wetar. Neither the Mo- 
hammedan Sasak of Lombok nor the small group of Buda on that island, with 
their remnants of Hindu religion, have been thoroughly investigated. Much 
too little is known about the curious megalithic culture of Sumba. In the Mo- 
luccas, we shall look in vain for really good and exhaustive reports about the 
tribes and cultures of Halmahera, Buru, the Sula Islands, or about peoples 
who played such an important role in history as the Ternatanese and Tidorese. 
Our knowledge of the ethnography of the Aru Islands, of Misool, Salawati, 
Batanta and Waigeo is pitiable. The existence of primitive non-agricultural 


%3 Recently, even doubts of the existence of the Punan as a distinct people have been expressed 
by Fay-Cooper Cole. See Cole, 1945, p. 199. These doubts are wholly unfounded. The Punaa have 
been seen, described and photographed by numerous observers. See for instance: Bock, 1882, 
pp. 61-64, 69-76; Roth, 1896, vol. 1, pp. 16-19, vol. 2, pp. cxcvi-cxcvii; Haddon, 1901, pp. 
304, 320-321, 327, 334; Nieuwenhuis, 1904-07, vol. 1, pp. 42, 52, 255-256, 273; vol. 2, p. 34. 
Hose and McDougall, 1912, vol. 1, pp. 31, 35-37; vol. 2, pp. 177-193. Lumholtz, 1920, vol. 1. 
pp. 44-47. Andreini, 1924. Tillema, 1934-35. Pauwels, 1935. See also Kennedy, 1945, p. 100. 
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tribes has been reported from the Sula and Aru Islands.“ They have never 
been investigated and we do not even know whether or not they still exist. 

In the Philippines, excellent work has been done among many of the pagan 
tribes. Yet information about such of the more primitive tribes as the Ilongot 
of Luzon, the Batak and Tagbanua of Palawan, the Mangyan of Mindoro is 
exceedingly scanty. Many of the smaller groups of Negritos are all but un- 
known. Moreover, really good ethnographical descriptions of such culturally 
and politically important peoples as the Ilocos, the Bikols, the Bisayans, etc., 
are lacking. 

The mountain tribes of Formosa, closely allied to the Indonesians in race, 
language and culture, should of course be included in the survey. So far, I do 
not know of a single detailed and satisfactory description of any one of these 
tribes. There may perhaps exist some in the Japanese language, but I doubt it. 

I wish to stress once more the fact that these brief notes are intended to 
give, by way of examples, merely a few indications of the opportunities await- 
ing the anthropologist in the Institute’s area of interest. There can be no doubt 
that an intensive survey would multiply the number of serious gaps in our 
knowledge which have been listed here. 


Linguistics 


What has been said on the subject of ethnology may be said with equal 
justification about linguistics. Of the enormous number of languages of South- 
east Asia, relatively few have been adequately studied and recorded. To quote 
only a few instances, there exists, to the writer’s knowledge, not a single gram- 
mar or vocabulary of the languages of peoples who played such an important 
role in the history of Indonesia as the Ternatanese and Tidorese, and the only 
grammar of Balinese, so far available, and that a rather short one, was pub- 
lished as early as 1874.* Many of the languages of Sumatra, Borneo and 
eastern Indonesia, as well as of those of Burma and French Indo-China, are 
still very imperfectly known. Largely as a result of the inadequate collection 
of material, comparative studies, too, lag behind in many respects. Thus the 
affiliations of such important groups as the North Halmahera, and the Karen, 
Mia and Yao languages have not yet been definitely established. 

Investigation is, of course, especially urgent in the case of languages which 
are in'danger of disappearing altogether within a few decades or even years. 
We hear again and again of languages and dialects which are no more known 
to the younger generations of the respective tribes, but are still spoken and 
understood by a few of the older people.® Often it is precisely these small 


* Riedel, 1886, pp. 270-271. Hulstijn, 1918, pp. 22, 40-41. 

% Eck, 1874. 

% See for instance: Census of India 1911, vol. 9, p. 193, with regard to the Ingye of Upper 
Burma. 
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remnants of formerly widespread language groups which are of the greatest 
value from the point of view of comparative linguistics and of ethnology. Thus 
the importance of the hitherto neglected and all but unknown Laqua and Lati 
languages, spoken by a few hundred people in the hills of Tongkin, has sud- 
denly been brought into the limelight by Paul Benedict in a paper recently 
published in the American Anthropologist.*" 

Without going into further details we may state that a survey of our knowl- 
edge, to serve as a basis for planned research in southeast Asia, is no less urgent 
in the field of linguistics than in that of ethnology. 


Archaeology 

At first thought it may seem that such urgency does not exist to the same 
extent in the field of archaeology, that at least such remains as are still under- 
ground are well protected and that their exploration can be left to the future 
without apprehension. Unfortunately, nothing is more erroneous than such a 
notion. Experience has shown that in Southeast Asia destruction of prehistoric 
remains proceeds at a terrific speed.** 

When, for instance, Earl discovered the prehistoric kitchen-middens in 
Province Wellesley on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula more than eighty 
years ago, their large accumulations of shells were already being exploited by 
Chinese lime-burners.*® When I rediscovered Earl’s report and brought it 
to the attention of prehistorians in the Far East in 1932, the majority of the 
kitchen-middens had been completely destroyed. An excavation of the small 
sections which were found still more or less intact revealed a completely new 
transitional phase from the mesolithic hand-ax culture to the early neolithic 
and, moreover, proved that the bearers of this culture had been relatives or 
the very ancestors of the dark-skinned inhabitants of present-day New Guinea 
and Melanesia.“ The importance of the finds emphasizes the loss suffered 
by science as the result of the major part of the shell-heaps having been de- 
stroyed before they had been properly explored. Incidentally, the fact that at 
least part of their contents was saved at the last minute as the result of indi- 
cations given to field workers on the basis of home research work again demon- 
strates how much more could be accemplished in this respect by systematic 
organization of mutual information along such lines. 

The same danger of destruction threatens other prehistoric kitchen- 
middens in Southeast Asia, as for example those in northeast Sumatra 


37 Benedict, 1942. 

38 For an outline of existing knowledge of the prehistory of Indonesia, as well as indications 
of important problems in the field awaiting solution, see Heine-Geldern, 1945. 

% Earl, 1863. 

© Stein Callenfels, 1935, 1936; Mijsberg, 1940. 

1 Stein Callenfels, 1920, p. 74. Oudheidkundige Dienst, Oudheidkundig Verslag 1927, p. 
33; Schiirmann, 1931, p. 916. 
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and those in the Andaman Islands. To my knowledge, the kitchen-middens in 
the Andamans have never been archaeologically explored. Their material was, 
however, already being used for road construction more than seventy years 
ago.” 

Not even prehistoric deposits in caves are safe from similar dangers. The 
Guwa Lawa (Bat Cave) near Sampung in Java is known as one of the most 
important prehistoric sites in the whole of the East Indies. Before it had been 
systematically excavated, a considerable part of its contents had already been 
destroyed, the earth, which is rich in bat dung, having been extracted for use 
as manure on a sugar plantation.* 

So far, our knowledge of the neolithic cultures of Java is derived from 
stray finds made by natives and from material recovered either from open-air 
neolithic workshops or from caves which had been temporarily used as shelters, 
probably by small groups of hunters. Not a single site of a neolithic village 
has been systematically excavated. As a result, our knowledge of Javanese 
neolithic culture, which must have attained a remarkably high level, is meagre. 
Yet, a perusal of archaeological reports shows that neolithic dwelling-sites have 
occasionally been discovered, but that they have been neglected and are prob- 
ably rapidly being destroyed, the more so as the Javanese themselves are eager 
to collect neolithic axes to which they ascribe magic powers.“ 

The most tragic case of destruction of a prehistoric site, as a result of sheer 
neglect and lack of interest, is that of Samrong-sen in Cambodia. This site 
formed a large mound, which seems to have contained the remains of several 
subsequent phases of neolithic culture as well as of the bronze age. If we except 
the Mediterranean countries and the ancient Near East, there are few pre- 
historic sites in the world which could have equalled its enormous wealth in 
pottery and in weapons, tools and ornaments of stone, bone, shell and bronze. 
The site was discovered in 1876. Small exploratory excavations were under- 
taken in 1879, 1880, 1887-88 and 1897. As the excavators were in no way quali- 
fied for the task and the methods they employed were quite inadequate, their 
reports are practically worthless. Around 1900 a French geologist, Henri 
Mansuy, made a somewhat larger excavation. Unfortunately, he too was not 
familiar with archaeological methods. As a result, his report is of very little 
value as far as stratigraphy and the sequence of cultural phases are concerned. 
Yet it proved clearly the great importance of the site. In spite of this, and 
although it was known that the mound was being rapidly destroyed by local 
lime-burners who exploited the large deposits of shells which it contained, no 
further steps were taken. When Mansuy returned to Samrong-sen twenty 


* Stoliczka, 1870, p. 14. 
43 Stein Callenfels, 1932, p. 16. 
“4 Heine-Geldern, 1945, p. 134. 
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years later he found the mound practically destroyed.“ Had it been system- 
atically excavated, it could have given us a complete chronology and sequence 
of cultural phases for a large part of the neolithic and bronze age periods of 
Indo-China. Indeed, it could have played for the prehistory of Southeast Asia, 
on a somewhat smaller scale, a role similar to that which Troy holds in the 
prehistory of Anatolia and southeastern Europe. 

These instances of opportunities in the field of prehistory, lost by sheer 
neglect and lack of organized research planning, could easily be multiplied. 
We would have to add other cases in which excavation by unqualified persons 
has contributed more to the irreparable destruction of prehistoric sites than 
to the enlargement of our knowledge. Such was the case, for instance, in the 
first excavations at the very important bronze age site of Dongson in Annam 
(before Olov Janse took charge) and, even more regrettable, in those at the 
unique pleistocene site of Ngandong in Java, where the remains of Homo 
soloensis were found.“ Further, we would have to add the destruction of 
interesting megalithic monuments, never properly investigated, either by 
earthquakes or for their use as building material. 

As far as monuments of the historic periods are concerned, the organization 
of research is in general less necessary, since their exploration and conservation 
are excellently taken care of by the archaeological services of the Nether- 
lands East Indies and French Indo-China and, to a somewhat lesser extent, by 
those of Siam and of Burma. However, even in this field much remains to be 
done. 

Faced by an enormous wealth of ancient temples, ruins and sculptures, 
the various archaeological services have laid rather one-sided emphasis on 
monuments of stone and bricks and have not devoted enough attention to 
those built or wrought of wood. Yet the latter, while themselves mostly rela- 
tively recent, often perpetuate styles of art of extreme antiquity, styles the 
origins of which antedate even the oldest monuments of stone or brick. They 
are, therefore, of great importance from the point of view of the history of art 
and, in many cases, also of the history of religion. Their investigation is the 
more urgent as they are rapidly disappearing, being either destroyed by con- 
flagrations or simply falling to pieces as the wood decays. If they are replaced 
at all, then it is mostly by modern structures without any interest. Thus, 
Dutch writers have repeatedly complained about the scarcity and rapidly di- 
minishing number of old style Minangkabau houses in central Sumatra.” 
Neither the construction nor the rich decorations of these magnificent build- 
ings, whose style is probably rooted in bronze age traditions, have ever been 


 Mansuy, 1902; 1923, p. 5. 
“© Heine-Geldern, 1945, pp. 154, 158. 
7 See for instance: J. A. Loebér, 1929, pp. 9-11. 
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really adequately studied.** In 1918, H. H. Bartlett found still a few sur- 
viving specimens of the parsuroan, the temples of the Batak of Asahan and 
Simelungun in Sumatra. When he returned in 1927 only a single building of 
this class was still in existence.“* The Buddhist wooden monasteries and 
sculptures of Burma, equally interesting from the historic as from the aesthetic 
point of view, have never been properly studied. In this case, too, no time 
should be lost. Already some of the most important monasteries have been 
destroyed by fire. In many others the wooden carvings which formerly adorned 
them have been replaced by stencils cut out of iron sheeting, while wooden 
statues standing in the open air are decaying in the tropical climate. 

It would be easy to list dozens of similar cases of precious monuments being 
on the verge of complete disappearance. Many of them would be worth study- 
ing by experts specially sent out for that purpose. At the very least, however, 
the importance of investigating and photographing them, as long as that is 
still possible, should be brought to the attention of local residents. 


Literature 


In the field of Southeast Asiatic literatures, an enormous amount of valu- 
able work has been accomplished by various learned institutions and societies. 
Yet it is hardly superfluous to stress the necessity of collecting and preserving 
manuscripts, especially in such regions as Burma, the Shan States, Laos and 
Cambodia, which have not yet been adequately covered in this respect. By the 
nature of their material, manuscripts are especially susceptible to destruction. 
Sometimes the destruction of a unique manuscript may mean the irreparable 
loss of a precious source of knowledge. We need only remember that by far 
the most important literary source on the culture and history of the kingdom 
of Madjapahit, the Nagarakrtagama, had survived in a single manuscript, 
which was fortunately discovered in the island of Lombok.*° 

Only too often texts, if printed at all, are as good as non-existent for 
scholars in general, since they are accessible only to the few specialists who 
know the particular language. The research guide could and should give useful 
indications as to which works should be made more generally accessible by 
reliable translations. 

To give an example, a translation of either the Siamese or Cambodian 
version of the Trai Phum, a cosmological work, would be exceedingly useful 
not only to the historian of religion, but, in view of the close connections be- 
tween Southeast Asiatic architecture and cosmological conceptions, also to the 
archaeologist.™ 


‘8 Heine-Geldern, 1935, p. 328. For a definition of the term “bronze age’’ as applied to In- 
donesia, cf. Heine-Geldern, 1945, pp. 142-147, 
49 Bartlett, 1934, p. 5. 
5° Kern, 1919. 
5! Heine-Geldern, 1930, 1942. 
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Burmese and Shan chronicles might be quoted as another instance. The 
translation of a fragment of the Glass Palace Chronicle of the Kings of Burma, 
published on behalf of the Burma Research Society more than twenty years 
ago, proved a real treasure trove for historians and folklorists.” Yet this 
chronicle of comparatively recent date, compiled in 1829 only, is probably in 
many respects less important than several other Burmese chronicles, of which 
no translations are available. Moreover, there exist many local chronicles of 
high interest, chronicles of towns, of pagodas, of Buddhist monasteries, of Shan 
principalities. In a few cases we have short extracts, but in general they are 
practically unknown. We do not even know to what extent the manuscripts 
have been collected or copied, to what extent they have been printed, a strik- 
ing example of the lack of international coordination of research. 

We know that collections of Jataka stories exist in the Burmese and Thai 
languages which are not simple translations of the Pali version, but contain 
material of local character. Whether they have ever been printed I have no 
means of telling. However, it is certain that no translations have been pub- 
lished. They would be of great interest to historians of Buddhism as well as to 
folklorists, and might put the whole iconography of Burmese and Thai Bud- 
dhism, still very imperfectly known, on a new basis. 

These examples, which could, of course, be multiplied, will suffice to show 
that a research guide would have to fulfil a very definite task also in the field 
of Southeast Asiatic literatures. 


III. STUDIES ON CULTURE CONTACTS AND APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


It need hardly be said that the work of the field anthropologist should not 
be restricted to recording primitive and oriental cultures or their remnants as 
they exist today, i.e., to the purely static aspect of cultural anthropology (eth- 
nography), but that equal emphasis should be laid on the dynamics of cultural 
changes. As a result of contacts of primitive and oriental cultures with western 
civilization, as well as with each other, processes of change are at work and 
will continue at an accelerated speed in the near future. Since these processes 
can be studied only during a limited period, no time should be lost, and in 
this respect, too, steps to foster the organization of systematic research should 
be taken as soon as possible. 

Comparative historical anthropology is by necessity forced to deal con- 
stantly with the assumption of intercultural influences and mixtures. Yet the 
way in which such influences or even whole cultures have spread in the past, 
is, in general, very imperfectly known and can in most cases be inferred only 
from indirect evidence. The study of the processes of culture contact as actu- 
ally going on today will give us an insight into the mechanics of such contacts 
and will therefore prove of inestimable value for a deeper understanding of 


® Tin and Luce, 1923. 
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the past and of the history and development of culture as a whole. 

The study of culture contacts is, however, of even greater importance from 
a practical point of view. The days are gone when white colonists, adminis- 
trators and, only too often, also missionaries, naively assumed that only their 
own customs, institutions and ideas were right and, therefore, entitled to be 
propagated, while those of “natives” were considered barbaric and not worth 
preservation. Immeasurable harm has been done in this respect, often with the 
very best of intentions, and many a deplorable and deterrent example could 
be quoted from the area here dealt with. 

In the future, government administrators, educators, social workers and 
missionaries will have to ask themselves what measures should be taken in 
order to preserve the best values of indigenous culture and to bring them in 
harmony with the exigencies of modern life. They will have to protect the na- 
tive populations from becoming proletarized and turned into an amorphous 
and spiritless mass without ideals, without joy in life, without energy and 
without hope for the future. 

It is well known that such higher conceptions of the duties which we owe to 
oriental or primitive peoples have been adopted by many colonial adminis- 
trators and missionaries during recent decades. Some of the principles and 
policies of the Government of the Netherlands East Indies, for instance, and 
the work that has been done in Java need hardly be extolled. 

Yet, in spite of such commendable and ever-increasing tendencies, serious 
mistakes have occurred even in the immediate past, and may still be occurring. 
In many cases they could and probably would have been avoided, if the dan- 
gers of culturally uprooting primitive tribes and of indiscriminate breaking up 
of their social organization had been pointed out to the persons responsible. 
It is precisely here that the lack of adequate knowledge of acculturation proc- 
esses makes itself most seriously felt. So far, the study of such processes in 
Southeast Asia has hardly even begun. 

The word acculturation has, without any justification, become almost sy- 
nonymous with the adaptation of primitive or oriental cultures to western 
civilization. This may be due to the fact that problems of acculturation have 
hitherto been most systematically studied among American Indians and in 
Polynesia. Even the few systematic studies in this field which so far have been 
made in Southeast Asia, like those of Mills in Assam, of Schrieke and his 
collaborators in the Netherlands East Indies, of Ridder in Sumatra and of 
Keesing among the mountain tribes of Luzon, have dealt almost exclusively 
with the results of European and American influence.* Yet it cannot be 
stressed strongly enough that in an area like Southeast Asia with its many 
levels and varieties of high and primitive cultures, acculturation has a much 


53 Mills, 1932; Schrieke, 1929; Ridder, 1936; Keesing, 1934. 
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wider and much more complex meaning. The problems of acculturation of 
primitive tribes to Hinduism in Assam, to Buddhism and Buddhist culture in 
Burma, Siam, Laos and Cambodia, to Annamese culture in Tonkin and Annam, 
to Islam in the Malay Archipelago are no less important than those relating 
to the impact of European civilization. In the future, they will even gain in 
importance with every step the peoples of Southeast Asia are making towards 
the goal of self-government. Moreover, the latter development will bring to 
the foreground a problem which as yet has hardly ever been touched, that of 
the mutual cultural interaction of the leading nations of South_ast Asia: Bur- 
mese Thai, Annamese, Cambodians, Malays, Javanese and Filipinos. Chinese 
influence on the peoples and cultures of southeast Asia, which now has been 
going on for more than two thousand years, poses another significant problem 
of cultural contact, equally important from the point of view of past history 
as from that of current and future developments. 

Just to give an indication of the variety of problems and subjects awaiting 
investigation, we may mention one special branch of acculturation phenomena: 
the rise, among pagan tribes, of religious movements as a result of direct or 
indirect contact with Christianity. These movements, such as, for instance, 
that of Pau Chin Hau among the Chin of Burma, or the Permalim movement 
among the Batak of Sumatra, have hitherto received little attention.™ 
They form interesting parallels to the Ghost Dance movement or the Peyote 
Cult movement of American Indians, and would no doubt furnish valuable 
data for the comparative study and psychology of religion. 

To end this chapter, here are a few questions the answers to which, from 
the historical as well as from the psychological and practical points of view, 
would touch the very heart of the problem of contact and fusion of cultures. 
Why has a people like the Javanese, in spite of apparently unfavorable condi- 
tions (overpopulation), been able to retain such a high general level of innate 
culture, whereas the spirit of various other peoples in the area has definitely 
deteriorated under the impact of foreign (not only European) influences? Why 
does Bali form an exception to the rule that indigenous arts degenerate as a 
result of European contacts? Why is it that on that island, under the stimulus 
of such contacts, a new and original style of art came into being during recent 
decades? How was it possible that such relatively primitive tribes as the Man- 
gyan of Mindoro and the Tagbanua of Palawan, whose contacts with Hindu- 
Indonesian culture could have been superficial only, nevertheless adopted a 
form of script of Indian origin and retain its use even today, in curious con- 
trast to the illiteracy of so many other less primitive indigenous peoples and 
tribes? Why has Hindu-Buddhist influence, on the whole, been so much more 
successful than all the other influences, be they Asiatic or European, in creating 


* Bennison, 1935, pp. 166-167; Helbig, 1935. 
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well-balanced and harmonic cultures, to the extent that Hindu-Buddhist tra- 
ditions, in spite of centuries of European domination and of adherence to Islam, 
still form the basis of the national spirit of the Javanese? These are problems 
not easy to answer and the solution of which would require a great amount of 
detailed and painstaking study. Yet they are of such interest, both theoretical 
and practical, that it would seem fully justified to bring them to the attention 
of scholars in this field. 


IV. A GUIDE FOR FIELD WORK AND FOR COMPARATIVE STUDY 


In organizing the work and arranging its results for publication, the three- 
fold purpose should be kept in mind: to produce a guide which would (1) 
provide field workers with a survey of our knowledge and the gaps in it, and 
indicate to them the relative urgency and importance of tasks still to be ac- 
complished; (2) assist scholars who are interested in a particular problem to 
select the most suitable area for their field investigations; and (3) serve asa 
guide for comparative studies by scholars and students, indicating important 
problems which can be solved only by home workers with the necessary library 
and museum facilities at hand. 

Primarily, the research guide should, of course, serve as a basis for the 
systematic organization of field investigations, i.e., for the collection of facts 
which otherwise might soon be lost forever. However, that other purpose, to 
serve as a guide for comparative study, should not be neglected. While materi- 
als collected on the spot are, of course, indispensable for the comparative 
study of cultures and languages, the latter, in turn, is equally indispensable 
as a direction to the field worker, indicating to him problems which he alone 
can solve and which otherwise might easily escape his attention. 

Facts alone, unless scientifically interpreted, remain dead material. The 
standpoint of the mere collector of facts for the sake of collection and regis- 
tration is not only in itself sterile. It also involves the risk of wasting energy 
on non-essential trifles and of overlooking really important subjects within 
easy reach. In order to recognize what gaps in our knowledge should be filled 
first, the scholar or student must understand why they need to be filled. In 
preparing himself for an expedition, it is imperative that he should not only 
acquire as complete knowledge as possible of the results of previous investi- 
gations carried out in the given locality, but that he should also strive to gain 
a wide view and an understanding of the greater problems involved. This will 
enable him to do much more useful work while in the field, and will counteract 
that tendency toward over-specialization and narrowness of view from which 
the study of foreign cultures and languages has so often suffered. 

What has been said here applies not only to professional scholars and stu- 
dents, but also to local residents. Not having access to libraries, they will 
especially welcome information, however superficial, about the wider problems 
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to the solution of which their observations might contribute. This will, no 
doubt, serve to arouse their interest and to direct their attention to important 
subjects and thus may become a stimulus for valuable research. Care should 
be taken to indicate the relative importance and urgency of the various prob- 
lems. By this is meant not only the urgency of saving facts which are in danger 
of obliteration, but also the urgency of providing material needed for the 
solution of problems pressing either from the point of view of comparative 
scientific research or from that of practical policies. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The manuscript of this memorandum had already been completed when a 
very pertinent article was published in London: H. N. C. Stevenson, “The Case 
of Applied Anthropology in the Reconstruction of Burma” (Man, vol. 45, no. 2, 
January-February, 1945). The author deals with the “Scheduled Areas” (i.e., 
the tribal areas) of Burma which occupy more than 40 per cent of the country’s 
total area. The necessity of anthropological research for the successful solution 
of cultural, economic, and political problems has rarely been stated as clearly 
and convincingly as in this paper. Therefore, the article may be quoted as a 
strong endorsement of the ideas set forth in the present memorandum. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN AMZRICAN ETHNOLOGY 
By BETTY J. MEGGERS 


MERICAN anthropology as an organized science is only one hundred years 
old. The American Ethnological Society of New York, founded in 1842, 
was the first organization of its kind on the continent. In 1851 “the first scien- 
tific account of an Indian tribe” appeared—Lewis H. Morgan’s League of the 
Iroquois. In 1866 the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology was founded in Cambridge. In 1879 the Bureau of American Ethnology 
was organized as the first agency to be supported by a national government 
for the systematic study of the aboriginal groups under its jurisdiction. In the 
same year the Anthropological Society of Washington was founded. The first 
number of the American Anthropologist appeared in 1888 and the Journal of 
American Folklore began the following year. 

These early milestones were conceived and set up by men who, for the most 
part, had begun in other fields such as geology (McGee), medicine (Matthews) 
or law (Morgan). Some, like Matthews, subsisted from their original profession 
and practised anthropology as an avocation. Others, like Powell and Putnam, 
became affiliated with the Bureau of American Ethnology or with a museum. 
The universities were slow in adding anthropology to their course of study. 
The first Ph.D. (1892) was awarded to Chamberlain by Clark University only 
a little over fifty years ago and exactly fifty years after the founding of the 
first American society for anthropology. 

In this first half century the foundations were laid and the pioneer work 
in American archeology, linguistics, physical anthropology and ethnography 
was done. This did not stop at simple description. These men were interested 
in interpreting what they saw, although the facts they possessed were few com- 
pared with the number available today.' The outstanding efforts in this direc- 
tion were made by Morgan. In Systems of consanguinity and affinity (1870) he 
attempted to classify kinship systems and relate them to each other. Ancient 
society (1877) is one of the most substantial attempts in Europe or America 
to contribute to an understanding of the evolution of our social system. In 
Houses and house-life of the American aborigines (1881) he tried to show the 
correlation between architectural forms and social organization. This is the 
true scientific attitude: facts are of value only for the generalizations that can 
be derived from them and applied to a better understanding of our own life. 

From 1892 to about 1925 Boas and his students dominated American an- 
thropology. They found much to criticize in the evolutionary approach. When 
they tried to apply the evolutionist’s sequences of development to particular 
tribes or peoples they discovered that the history of few if any of them con- 


1 See for example Powell’s articles, “From savagery to barbarism,” SI-MC 34: 173-196, 1885 
(1893) and “From barbarism to civilization,” American Anthropologist 1: 97-124, 1888. 
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formed to the evolutionist’s formulae. They concluded, therefore, that diffu- 
sion made a theory of evolution inapplicable to the field of culture’* and de- 
voted themselves to exhaustive studies of individual societies. As they 
proceeded they became more and more convinced that no generalizations were 
possible that could encompass all the differences. They went so far in the 
direction of specificity that one member of the group, Sapir, declared that 
“there are as many cultures as there are individuals in the population.’”” 

In the recent period, since about 1925, the road has turned once more. As 
Kroeber pointed out in his review of Primitive society in 1920, “As long as we 
continue offering the world only reconstructions of specific detail, and con- 
sistently show a negativistic attitude toward broader conclusions, the world 
will find very little of profit in ethnology. ... That branch of science which 
renounces the hope of contributing at least something to the shaping of life 
is headed into a blind alley.”* The younger anthropologists have sought exits 
from this blind alley. They have been taught that culture is only a “construct,” 
an “abstraction” from the ultimate reality, the behavior of individuals, and 
this outlook has made it impossible for them to turn back to the study of 
culture. They have escaped in other ways: by devoting themselves especially 
to psychology, acculturation and modern community studies. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the origin and growth of these 
recent trends. The study began with the collection of an extensive bibliog- 
raphy covering the period from 1934 to 1944. This was divided into as many 
distinct categories as possible and the titles that fitted into no general sub- 
division were discarded. It is always a question how many individuals make 
a trend, and this discussion has been limited arbitrarily to the topics that are 
occupying the attention of a substantial number of anthropologists at the 
present time. Since we are interested in what they are doing rather than how 
they are doing it, no discussion of the evolutionary, historical and functional 
methods of approach has been included. When the main trends had been se- 
lected, they were traced back to their origin. 

In all but one case, psychology, the survey has been limited to American 
anthropologists. Both of these terms are capable of more than one definition. 
In this case “American” has been used to mean “trained and professionally 
active in the United States.” The only notable exception is Bateson who was 
included on the basis of his extensive collaboration with Mead. If a person 
was listed in the International directory of Anthropologists he qualified for 
inclusion as an anthropologist. A few individuals, Dollard and Kardiner for 
example, do not fulfill this condition. Dollard, however, is affiliated with the 


1s For a discussion of this point see “‘Diffusion vs. Evolution’: an Anti-Evolutionist Fallacy” 
by Leslie A. White in the American Anthropologist, 47: 339-356, 1945. 

2 Benedict, Ruth, “Obituary of Edward Sapir.” American Anthropologist 41 : 465-468, 1939, p. 
467. 
* American Anthropologist, vol. 22, pp. 380 and 381. 
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Department of Anthropology of Yale University and has worked on problems 
like those occupying the Yale anthropologists. To exclude him on the grounds 
that he is a sociologist does not seem justifiable. Similar reasons could be 
given for the other exceptions. In the description of the growth of interest in 
psychology, some non-Americans and non-anthropologists were included. This 
was done for the sake of completeness, since some of the significant early steps 
in this direction were taken in England. Physical anthropologists and arche- 
ologists have been omitted for the most part, physical anthropologists because 
as biologists they might legitimately practice psychology, and archeologists 
because the nature of their evidence gives them no choice but to study culture. 
The ethnologists, who come in contact with people, with culture and with 
society, and who cannot make up their minds which to study, are responsible 
for the many-facetted science that is anthropology today. 

The bibliography that concludes this article is an important part of it, and 
has been arranged to show the trends most clearly. In order to make the rela- 
tive magnitude of a trend apparent and to indicate which anthropologists are 
participating in it, the primary division was made by subject. It is interesting 
to observe the overlapping of personnel. Extent in time has been emphasized 
by listing the titles according to year, beginning with the earliest. The articles 
have been numbered consecutively and the numbers are used for the references 
made in the text. Although all the readily accessible sources were used in as- 
sembling the bibliography, it by no means includes everything that has been 
published on these topics. I believe, however, that nothing of outstanding 
importance has been overlooked, and that the number of titles listed for each 
trend is a rough indication of its importance relative to the others. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The oldest of our recent trends, and the most important in terms of mem- 
bership and number of publications, is psychology. Many attempts have been 
made by both anthropologists and psychologists to clarify the relationship 
between the two sciences. As early as 1910 Boas discussed ‘‘Psychological prob- 
lems in anthropology.” He saw anthropology as the sum of history and psy- 
chology: 


The science of anthropology deals with the biological and mental manifestations of 
human life as they appear in different races and in different societies. The phenomena 
with which we are dealing are therefore, from one point of view, historical. We are en- 
deavoring to elucidate the events which have led to the formation of human types, past 
and present, and which have determined the course of cultural development of any 
given group of men. From another point of view the same phenomena are the objects 
of biological and psychological investigations . ... We are . . . trying to determine the 
psychological laws which control the mind of man everywhere, and that may differ in 
various racial and social groups. In so far as our inquiries relate to the last named sub- 
ject their problems are problems of psychology, though based upon anthropological 
material (1, p. 371). 
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In 1915 Lowie wrote an article called ‘““Psychology and sociology” in which 
he showed that some of the phenomena of culture were comparable to indi- 
vidual behavior observed by psychologists. 


The association between a blue bottle design and sweetness does not seem to differ 
generically from the Dakota’s association of a lozenge with the whirlwind. If an Eng- 
lishwoman thinks of Tuesday in association with a gray sky color, while Friday 
suggests a dull yellow smudge, why should not the Indian associate the north with blue 
and the south with white? And if numbers are endowed with individual personalities 
by Europeans, what is marvelous in the fact that primitive tribes attach a preferential 
estimate to one (or, it may be, more than one) particular number? To be sure, the 
nature of all the associations, individual as well as sociological, is obscure, i.e., irreduci- 
ble to a logical basis. But we have at least classified the sociological phenomena with 
those phenomena of individual psychology that are akin to them (3, p. 227). 


He warns, however, against expecting too much of psychology. 


There can be no doubt that the psychological interpretation of cultural data is fraught 
with serious difficulties. . . . Scientific psychology will not solve all our sociological 
problems, nor many at the present time, but while not omnipotent neither is it power- 
less. It will not only act as a corrective in speculative interpretation, but will lend 
greater rigor to our formulation of fact and open new prospects of inquiry and explana- 
tion (3, p. 229). 


In “Ethnology and psychology,” also published in 1915, Hocart explains 
that every event is the product of two factors, the psychological and the cul- 
tural, each describable independently of the other. 


Ethnology may be compared to a moving picture; psychology to the operator and 
his lantern. If a boy wants to know how moving pictures are produced, we expound to 
him the camera with which they are taken, the lantern with which they are projected 
on the screen, and the law by which retinal impressions fuse into one continuous sensa- 
tion. But all this mechanism belongs to no particular time and place, but to any moving 
picture-show at any time in any part of the world, and it is continually in action from 
the beginning to the end of the film. Improvements may from time to time be made 
in the machinery, and these will be described in answer to the question why moving 
pictures are better now than they used to be. When, however, the boy wants to know 
why the hero of a particular film went up in an aeroplane, we do not go into the mecha- 
nism of the lantern and film, but merely tell him that it was to win the $100,000, 
without which the hard-hearted father would not allow him to marry his charming 
daughter. It does not follow that the mechanism does not cause the picture, but only 
that it is irrelevant. 

Let epistemologists explain how it is possible to give two so utterly different and 
independent accounts of one event, one casual and universal, the other logical and par- 
ticular, and both independent of one another: the fact remains. We can conceive a 
psychology of Parliament which would study the frame of mind of M.P.’s under the 
influence of collective deliberation and traditional party animus; there are histories of 
debates in which each speech or repartee appears as the logical outcome of preceding 
statements and situations. A psychology of the stage would investigate the mentality 
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of actors in general; but it cannot explain the particular action of a player at a particu- 
lar time; that is conditioned by the logic of the play (2, pp. 134-135). 


And Hocart concludes: 


The conflict between psychology and history for the possession of ethnology is not 
merely a theoretic conflict, it is of the highest practical importance (2, p. 137). 


In an article called ‘Psychological and historical interpretations for cul- 
ture” the following year, Wissler called psychologists to task for attempting 
to explain cultural phenomena by psychology. These are two separate fields 
of investigation, each with its own techniques: 


It is thus clear that when we are dealing with phenomena that belong to original nature 
we are quite right in using psychological and biological methods; but the moment we 
step over into cultural phenomena we must recognize its historical nature (5, p. 200). 
We often read that if culture phenomena can be reduced to terms of association of 
ideas, motor elements, etc., there remains but to apply psychological principles to it 
to reveal its causes. This is a vain hope. All the knowledge of the mechanism of associa- 
tion in the world will not tell us why any particular association is made by a particular 
individual, will not explain the invention of the bow, the origin of exogamy, or of any 
other trait of culture except in terms that are equally applicable to all (5, pp. 200-201). 


Further discussions of “History, psychology and culture” by Goldenweiser 
(6) and “Psychology and culture” by Willey and Herskovits (9) appeared in 
1918 and 1927 respectively. 

In 1924 in England psychoanalysis entered the picture. In an address to 
the Royal Anthropological Institute called ‘““Psychoanalysis and anthropology” 
(7), Jones explained how the doctrines and discoveries of the former might 
be applied to an explanation of such phenomena in culture as symbols and 
rules of incest. This same subject was discussed by Malinowski (8) in the 
same year. These discussions were followed by Seligman’s article ““The un- 
conscious in relation to anthropology” in 1928 (10) and ““Common problems 
in psychoanalysis and anthropology” by Glover in 1932 (11). 

The first American to venture into this discussion was Sapir who in 1932 
wrote on “Cultural anthropology and psychiatry.” His point of view is exactly 
opposite to that of Lowie and Wissler. For him 


The concept of culture, as it is handled by the cultural anthropologist, is necessarily 
something of a statistical fiction (12, p. 237). That culture is a superorganic, impersonal 
whole is a useful enough methodological principle to begin with but becomes a serious 
deterrent in the long run to the more dynamic study of the genesis and development of 
cultural patterns because these cannot be realistically disconnected from those organi- 
zations of ideas and feelings which constitute the individual (12, p. 233). 


In 1933 Mead entered a plea for ‘More comprehensive field methods” (13) 
which would include the observation and description of the unformalized 
everyday social intercourse and psychological experiences of the people whose 
culture is being studied. 
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Opler, in 1935, observes with regret that ‘anthropology and psychology 
have traveled far from positions once held in common, and in opposite direc- 
tions” (15, p. 149). He believes that these two sciences are actually dealing 
with the same things but calling them by different names: biological man and 
id, individual personality and ego, total culture and ego-ideal. 
If one reads ego and ego-ideal for Sapir’s anthropological terms [“‘individual sub cul- 
ture” and “culture as a whole,’’ (12)], the explanation of the psychoanalyst and the 
anthropologist does not differ a whit. In the Freudian version, too, we have the conflict 
between ego and super-ego, the sense of guilt precipitated by the condemnation of the 
ego on the part of the super-ego, and the flight from reality when that gnawing reproach 
becomes unbearable (15, p. 157). 


Opler continues: 


Unless this analysis is gravely in error, it follows that a significant and fruitful under- 
standing between anthropology and psychoanalysis is now possible. Because such 
psychological concepts have not been present to make aberrations, anomalies, change 
and instability in individuals and in culture intelligible, anthropologists have concerned 
themselves primarily with the ideal cultural patterns of preliterate peoples and not with 
the actualizations of them. We anthropologists have plotted the extent of the ocean but 
know little concerning its depth. In fact, many anthropologists, discouraged with the 
slight help they could expect from psychology, decided that their province was the 
study of culture, as such, and not its individual carriers. These anthropologists are 
cheerfully abstracting from their notes word pictures of cultures which exist only in 
some anthropological limbo, and the loss to psychology and psychiatry of the refusal 
to explore rich anthropological fields for psychology on the part of the only workers 
who are in a position to do so, is incalculable. It is to be hoped that such concepts as 
the ego and ego-ideal and an interest in their interaction will stimulate the anthropolo- 
gist to scrutinize the behavior of the individual, both normal and pathological, in re- 
sponse to the pressure of his culture, and to give us vital data of a broadly comparative 
nature for the establishment of a meaningful social psychology (15, p. 155). 


Here again we have an expression of the idea that culture is not the subject 
matter of a science, but rather an abstraction from the only reality, the be- 
havior of individuals. 

The importance of psychological doctrine in anthropology by 1937 may 
be measured by the fact that at least five articles by anthropologists dealing 
with this subject appeared in that year. DuBois, in ‘Some psychological ob- 
jectives and techniques in ethnography” (18), suggests some reasons for the 
growing interest of anthropologists in psychology. 

Given anthropology as a point of departure, we see that the specifically minded person 
has drifted toward psychology where he feels he can deal with the least common de- 


nominator or, as he expresses it, the ultimate reality in the realm of culture (18, p. 
286). 


She describes the development of the movement as follows: 


In ethnography, the departure from naive type descriptions has come from a number of 
sources and has expressed itself in various forms. .. . Names of informants are given. 
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Direct quotations have been introduced more generally. Contradictory data are indi- 
cated. Discrepancies between theory and practice are noted. Anecdotal material is 
used more freely. All of these devices serve to stress the individual as a variant in the 
type picture of culture. Simultaneously, with the growing interest in the range of mate- 
rial and the individual who represents that range, the influence of the case history ap- 
proach has made itself felt (18, p. 285). 


In another article, “Some anthropological perspectives on psychoanalysis” 
she attempts to distinguish the valid from the false assumptions involved in 
the application of psychoanalysis to anthropology. The translation of cultural 
phenomena into psychological terms and the explanation of culture by analogy 
with the individual ‘“‘may be interesting but solves no problems in either field” 
(17, p. 249). 

It is necessary for anyone dealing with the highly speculative matter of man’s psychical 
evolution to bear in mind (1) that evidence is very slim, (2) that there are dangers in 
analogic reasoning and (3) that once culture was invented by the human animal, a 
process with its own special qualities was introduced into the world of nature which is 


not organic—however close may be the interplay between the organic, psychic and cul- 
tural (17, p. 251). 


She believes that psychology and anthropology can cooperate in the solution 
of such problems as (1) Are the psychic mechanisms formulated by Freud and 
widely accepted today universal? (2) Do universal dream symbols exist? (3) 
Do average normal individuals in all cultures pass through oral, anal and la- 
tency phases before arriving at adult genital sexuality? (4) Is the Oedipus 
complex universal? (5) What are the various processes and means by which 
the child can be socialized? (6) Which sex characteristics are innate in a bio- 
logical sense and which are culturally engendered? (7) What is the bearing 
of anthropology on abnormal psychology? Are psychoses problems in psychic 
or social pathology? (8) Is ritual a group catharsis? Does a heavily ritualized 
life drain off anxieties by a multiplicity of cultural behavior comparable to 
that devised in compulsion neuroses and thereby produce a sense of safety and 
security? 

Sapir agrees that the psychiatrist ‘‘cannot tell us what any cultural pattern 
is ‘all about’ ” (21, p. 869). He believes, however, that 
If we could only get a reasonably clear conception of how the lives of A and B inter- 
twine into a mutually interpretable complex of experiences, we should see far more 
clearly than is at present the case the extreme importance and the irrevocable necessity 
of the concept of personality. We should also be moving forward to a realistic instead 
of a metaphysical definition of what is meant by culture and society (21, p. 870). 

Mekeel also feels that the use of 


the Freudian conceptual schema of human behavior may possibly clarify an under- 
standing of cultural processes and perhaps reach a deeper level of meaning for culture 
itself (20, p. 232). 
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In “Why cultural anthropology needs the psychiatrist,” in 1938, Sapir re- 
iterates his conviction that it is psychology that will provide the answers to 
the basic problems of social science. 


In spite of all that has been claimed to the contrary, we cannot thoroughly understand 
the dynamics of culture, of society, of history, without sooner or later taking account 
of the actual interrelationships of human beings. We can postpone this psychiatric 
analysis indefinitely but we cannot theoretically eliminate it (22, p. 11). Anthropology, 
sociology, indeed social science in general, is notoriously weak in the discovery of ef- 
fective consistencies. This weakness, it seems, is not unrelated to a fatal fallacy with 
regard to the objective reality of social and cultural patterns defined impersonally. . . . 
An effective philosophy of causation in the realm of social phenomena seems impossible 
so long as these phenomena are judged to have a valid existence and sequence in their 
own right. It is only when they are translated into the underlying facts of behavior 
from which they have never been divorced in reality that one can hope to advance to 
an understanding of causes (22, p. 12). 


Linton in 1940 takes much the same position. 

It seems to me that without his [the psychologist’s] work we can never arrive at a 
more than superficial understanding of cultural processes. We talk glibly of the phe- 
nomena of cultural change and are prone to forget that such change consists, in the 
last analysis, of changes in the attitudes and habits of the individuals who compose a 
society. We do not know, and will not know until the psychologist tells us, how these 
changes are brought about. ... As long as the anthropologist is content to describe 
and analyse cultural phenomena in static terms he can get along without the psycholo- 
gist. As soon as he turns to dynamic studies he finds himself confronted with a series of 
problems which cannot be solved without him. Many of these will have to wait on fur- 
ther developments in psychology and, if only for his own purposes, the anthropologist 
should do his best to speed these. The ultimate goal of both sciences is the same; the 
control and conscious direction of human existence, and any gain in knowledge that 
either can make is a gain for both (24, pp. 125-126). 


Hallowell too feels that 
Once the socially derived constituents of human behavior and experience are recog- 
nized as coordinate in importance with organic determinants . . . the relations between 
psychology and anthropology will be much closer in terms of a common interest in a 
large variety of problems (25, p. 297). 


In these discussions covering the thirty-two years between 1910 and 1942 
we can see clearly how anthropologists have changed their orientation. In 1915 
it was felt that psychology might contribute to an explanation of certain cul- 
tural phenomena (Lowie), but it was recognized that the two sciences dealt 
with distinct aspects of reality (Hocart, Wissler). In 1924 psychoanalysis was 
introduced to anthropologists and by 1932 the tide had turned. Since that 
time anthropologists have maintained either that culture is a statistical fiction 
and the individual the only reality and therefore the only proper focus of 
study, or that psychology and anthropology are actually dealing with the same 
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thing under different disguises, with psychology’s offering the better of the 
two. This about-face is discernible not only in theory but also in practice, as 
the discussion which follows will show. 

The field work of anthropologists that falls into the category of psychology 
has been divided into four groups to facilitate a description of the trends, 
These are psychological tests, biography and personality studies, and general 
articles on normal and abnormal psychology. 

One of the first attempts to administer psychological tests to primitive 
peoples was made by the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits at the end of the 19th century. Volume 2 of the Reports, entitled ‘‘Phys- 
iology and psychology” was published in two parts, the first in 1901 and the 
second in 1903. Tests were given for visual acuity, color vision, visual illusions, 
acuity and range of hearing, rhythm, smell and taste, tactile acuity and locaii- 
zation, temperature spots, reaction time, memory, motor accuracy, blood- 
pressure changes under various conditions (28). 

In America the psychologists were the first to administer tests of this kind 
to primitive peoples. The St. Louis Fair gathered together individuals from 
many races and cultures, and Woodworth and others took advantage of this 
opportunity to get comparative data on visual acuity, color vision, visual il- 
lusions, hearing, reaction time, threshold of pain, handedness, and intelligence 
(29). 

Probably the first American anthropologist to work in this field was Mead 
who in 1928 reported the testing of Samoan children in color naming, rote 
memory for digits, digit symbol substitution, word opposites, picture interpre- 
tation, and ball and field (30). Further results have been reported by Steg- 
gerda for Jamaicans in 1929 (31) and 1935 (35), for Navahos in 1936 (37) and 
1941 (43), for racial differences in the threshold of taste in 1937 (38), for Maya 
in 1939 (39) and 1941 (44). All of these tests are directed toward the measure- 
ment of special aptitudes or aspects of mentality. 

In 1932 Mead made a pioneer attempt to study the thought and imagi- 
nation of primitive peoples in “An investigation of the thought of primitive 
children, with special reference to animism” (32). It was followed in 1935 by 
the Bleulers’ article on ‘“‘Rorschach’s ink-blot test and racial psychology”’ (34). 
In 1941 Hallowell (40, 41) and Henry (42) discussed the value of the appli- 
cation of the Rorschach test to the study of primitive peoples. Since that time 
other anthrepologists have made use of it, and results are available from the 
Hopi, Wisconsin Ojibwa, Yakima, Kwakiutl, Coast Salish, Athabaskan- 
speaking groups in Canada, and Mexican Indian groups, as well as from 
peoples in Polynesia, Melanesia and India (49, p. 201 footnote). The adminis- 
trators of these tests are concerned with answering such questions about the 
relationship between personality and culture as : Does the range of variability 
in personality organization differ with the culture? Is the incidence of psy- 
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choses and neuroses related to the culture pattern? Is the role the individual 
plays related to his personality? 

The present interest in personality in primitive society began with the col- 
lection of autobiographical material. The purpose of the early anthropologists 
in gathering such reminiscences was not to illuminate the individual but to 
give a more complete and understandable record of the culture. Possibly the 
first to combine personal experiences with impersonal description of culture 
was Kroeber who in 1908 published narratives of the war experiences of three 
Gros Ventre Indians. These were obtained “for the picture they give of the 
war-life of the Plains Indians” (50, p. 197). This was followed in 1913 by 
Radin’s “‘Personal reminiscences of a Winnebago Indian” (51) and in 1920 by 
“The autobiography of a Winnebago Indian” (52). Here again the purpose 
was “not to obtain autobiographical details about some definite personage, 
but to have some representative middle-aged individual of moderate ability 
describe his life in relation to the social group in which he had grown up” (52, 
p. 384). 

In “‘The life of a Nootka Indian” published in 1921 (53), Sapir uses the 
biographical form as a means of personalizing and presenting more vividly 
to the reader the characteristics of a strange culture. American Indian life, 
which appeared in 1922, was conceived by Parsons for a similar purpose: to 
present the general public with a truthful and interesting picture of “the 
psychological aspects of Indian culture” (54, Preface, p. 2). In the years 
from 1925 to 1933 biographies of Fox (55), Winnebago (57), Lenape (58), 
Cheyenne (59) and Arapaho (60) men and women appeared. 

About this time the purpose for collecting these stories changed. The in- 
terest in a way of life, and in the individual only secondarily as he illustrates 
it, gave way to an interest in the individual, and in the way of life secondarily 
and as it affects him. Thus we have articles on the importance of using infor- 
mation on primitive peoples in forming an adequate concept of personality (e.g., 
61, 62), descriptions of personality in primitive cultures (e.g., 65, 69, 72, 73), 
and discussions of the relationship between personality and culture (67, 74, 76, 
etc.), as well as biographies (68, 70, 71, etc.). 

The remaining articles on general psychology may be divided into studies 
of the abnormal and of the normal. Of the two, interest in abnormal behavior, 
including psychiatry and psychoanalysis, is most recent. Two of the earliest 
articles appeared in 1933: “The Cree Witiko psychosis” by Cooper (146), and 
“Mental disorders among the James Bay Cree” by Saindon (147). In 1934 
Benedict (148) pointed out that abnormality is not an absolute state but is 
relative to the standards of each society, and that whole culture patterns 
might be considered abnormal from our point of view. In the same year Cooper 
(149), Dollard (150), Hallowell (151) and Winston (153) discussed the relation- 
ship between. culture and mental disorder, and Herskovits (152) described 
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“Freudian mechanisms in primitive Negro psychology.” The status of abnor. 
mal individuals in primitive culture was described by Hill in 1935 (154), 
Devereux in 1937 (161), and Landes in 1940 (174). The way in which mental 
disorders are treated by primitive peoples has been reported by Hill (157), 
Opler (159), Darlington (163), and Devereux (172, 177). Interest in the re- 
lationship between psychic stress and culture patterns is revealed by the work 
of Hallowell (156), Warner (162), Aginsky (166), Devereux (167, 168), Kardi- 
ner (169), and Kroeber (173). 

The study of normal behavior has been directed toward the solution of 
similar problems. The distinction between the innately biological and the cul- 
tural has occupied Mead (97, 99, 100), Flannery (109), Hallowell (121), and 
Linton (123). The variations in the behavior of individuals affected by the 
same culture have been discussed by Lowie (96), Linton (115), Ford (120), 
and Eggan (144). Attempts to explain or describe whole cultures or some of 
their aspects by principles of psychology have been made by Benedict (98, 102, 
104), Gillin (106), and Mead (124). Dollard (119), Hallowell (128), Bateson 
(130), Miller (134), and Powdermaker (145) have reported on frustration and 
aggression. Interest in the phenomena of interaction has been manifested pri- 
marily by Chapple (e.g., 118, 126). 

In summary, it may be said that from the time of its introduction into 
anthropology around 1900 psychology has come to occupy an increasingly 
larger part of the field. Until about 1930 psychology was jooked upon asa 
tool that would help to explain culture. About this time, however, abnormal 
psychology and psychoanalysis came into prominence and attention was di- 
verted from cultural to psychological problems. The belief became current 
that culture is an abstraction and that explanations would be possible only if 
attempts to arrive at them on this level were abandoned for studies of man, 
their creator. The extent to which psychologists and anthropologists feel their 
subject matter and aims to be alike is indicated by the recent cooperative 
enterprises in which they have engaged (91, 169), as well as by the censure 
with which anthropologists who study culture meet. That this trend will con- 
tinue for some time to dominate anthropology cannot be doubted. In the mean- 
time, however, the province of culture is being neglected. Anthropologists of 
the present would do well to recall Lowie’s warning that “‘psychology will not 
solve all our sociological problems.” 


ACCULTURATION 


A more recent development in anthropology is the increasing emphasis 
on the importance of studying acculturation. The word itself is nearly as old 
as the science of anthropology. In the 1880’s some writers used it in its present 
sense, as did Powell when he wrote: 


The force of acculturation under the overwhelming presence of millions of civilized 
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people has wrought great changes. Primitive Indian society has either been modified or 
supplanted, primitive religions have been changed, primitive arts lost, and in like man- 
ner, primitive languages have not remained unmodified.‘ 


Others, like Holmes, used it as a synonym for diffusion: 


The arts migrate in ways of their own. They pass from place to place and from people 
to people by a process of acculturation, so that peoples of unlike origin practice like 
arts, while those of like origin are found practicing unlike arts.® 


Examples of acculturation were most obvious in folklore. Between 1913 
and 1918 Speck (180), Skinner (181), and Parsons (182) reported on European 
folktales that had been adopted by American Indian tribes. Radin, in 1913, 
wrote on “The influence of the Whites on Winnebago culture” (179). It was 
not until a decade later that studies like these were labeled “acculturation.” 
One of the first was “Euro-American acculturation in Tonga” by Gifford which 
appeared in 1924 (183). This was followed in 1927 by Herskovits’ “Accul- 
turation and the American Negro” (184). Until 1929 acculturation was not 
sufficiently important to appear in the subject index of the American Anthro- 
pologist, but immediately after this it became a prominent category in 
anthropology. 

The change in orientation that was noted in psychological studies is visible 
here. The early acculturationists were interested in the changes on the level 
of culture: which aspects changed easily and quickly and which persisted, how 
the innovations were integrated into the old culture-pattern. In more recent 
years attention has been directed toward people: how cultural disorganization 
affects the individual and what part he plays in determining the reception of 
a new trait (195, 203, 217, 218, 228). 

Until 1936 no formal attempt was made to provide a precise definition of 
the word “acculturation.” In that year Redfield, Linton and Herskovits 
worked out “‘A memorandum for the study of acculturation” in which it was 
proposed: “Acculturation comprehends those phenomena which result when 
groups of individuals having different cultures come into continuous first-hand 
contact, with subsequent changes in the original culture patterns of either or 
both groups” (197, p. 149). Later it became apparent that this description did 
not include all the phenomena called “acculturation,” and in 1941 Herskovits 
suggested that “the definition be rephrased so as to emphasize the continuous 
nature of the cultural impulses from the donor to the receiving groups, whether 
these be at first hand or through literary channels” (210, p. 7). 

How is this differentiated from the process of diffusion? According to 
Herskovits 


* Powell, J. W., “Introduction to the study of Indian languages.” Washington, 1880, p. 46. 
5 Holmes, W. H., “Pottery of the ancient Pueblos.”” AR-BAE, 4: 257-360, 1886, p. 266. 
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. . - acculturation is but a specialized form of the diffusion process . . . . Cultural bor. 
rowing is thus a single phenomenon, whether it occurs on a wide or a restricted scale, 
whether it is casually achieved or sustained over a long period of time, whether its car. 
riers operate at first-hand or more remotely, and whether it takes place on the literate 
or nonliterate level. Yet to recognize the absence of differences of kind does not lessen 
the importance for scientific analysis of differences of degree . . . the recognition of 
historic control as an added resource in the anthropologist’s repertory does not imply 
that contact on the nonliterate nonhistoric level is to be held in complete contrast toit 
except for the factor of historicity. Acculturation studies and diffusion studies, there. 
fore, are a part of the same general search for an understanding of cultural dynamics 
(210, pp. 8-9). 


To illustrate the difference Herskovits uses Spier’s articles “The Ghost Dance 
of 1870 among the Klamath of Oregon” (185) and ‘“The Sun Dance of the 
Plains Indians: its development and diffusion.’’* The former is an acculturation 
and the latter a diffusion study. As Herskovits sees it,““The difference is only 
one of the degree to which historicity can be established; in the first case... 
the history of the movement does not have-to be reconstructed, while in the 
latter it must be conjectural” (200, p. 16-17). In an earlier article he said: “In 
studies of acculturation, however, recourse to history—actual recorded his- 
tory, that is, not “historical” reconstructions—is mandatory” (199, p. 262). 

Several objections can be raised against this distinction. Perversions 
through bias or ignorance on the part of the recorder often make historical 
records no more reliable than reconstructions made by other means. Therefore, 
the historical reconstructions made by the acculturation student cannot be 
distinguished from those of the diffusionist on the basis of ‘fact versus con- 
jecture.” Acculturation studies cannot even be differentiated from non- 
acculturation ethnography by the use of recorded history since, as Herskovits 
says, “all actual historical documents . . . are of the greatest value in the study 
of any civilization, acculturated or not’’ (200, pp. 25-26, emphasis ours). Fur- 
ther, studies called “acculturation” are made in archeology in which little or 
no “actual recorded history” is available (211, 227). They are none the less 
correctly labeled “acculturation.” The importance of recorded history is that 
it is a means of reconstructing the pre-contact culture so that it can be con- 
pared with the post-contact one. Acculturation can be studied only where this 
can be done. Archeology, however, may be substituted for written records in 
making the reconstruction. Although it limits the comparison to material ob- 
jects and deductions made from them, it has the advantage of freedom from 
the errors and distortions found in historical accounts. 

The difference between diffusion and acculturation studies seems rather 
to be the point of view: When we are concerned with the movement of a trait 
or complex over the area represented by its present distribution we call the 


* AP-AMNH, 16: 451-527, 1921. 
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EGGERS] 
process diffusion; when we are concerned with the reception of this trait or 
complex in a particular culture in this area we call it acculturation. Thus Spier 
in “The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians” is concerned with the origin and 
spread of the Sun Dance over the Plains and the variations in which it appears 
in the acculturated groups. In ““The Ghost Dance of 1870 among the Klamath 
of Oregon” he is viewing a similar phenomenon from the position of a society 
to which the trait has been diffused. Here the interest is on the particular form 
which the trait assumes in that particular society. Spier says: “In this paper 
[have set myself the problem of defining the character of the acquired dance, 
the conditions of its reception, and the modifications wrought by preexisting 
habits” (185, p. 43). These are complementary points of view and both con- 
tribute to a complete understanding of culture change. 

Herskovits outlines the procedure in making an acculturation study as 
follows: 


On his guard against thus taking the familiar for granted, the competent field-worker 
otherwise prosecutes his study of acculturation along lines of generally recognized 
methods of field procedure, and attempts to obtain as rounded a picture as possible of 
the culture he is studying in its present manifestations (200, p. 20). 


Following this, a reconstruction is made of the society as it existed before the 
acculturation process began. The next step is an analysis of the data: 


The nature of the contact and the individuals concerned in it; the role these persons 
played, and, if possible, the reasons why they exerted their influence as they did; 
whether the contact was friendly or hostile, and whether or not the two groups were 
similar or dissimilar in numbers or in the forcefulness of their cultures: all these should 
be pointed toward an understanding of both field data and the relevant historical lit- 
erature. Which cultural elements were accepted or, of equal importance, those which 
were rejected, together with any available information as to why they were accepted or 
rejected, should also be exhaustively analyzed. Finally, viewing the culture under in- 
vestigation as a going concern, an inquiry into the provenience of the elements of this 
culture, and the manner in which they are integrated into the totality of the resulting 
culture will round out the presentation . . . (200, pp. 27-28). 


To recapitulate: the steps are (1) a description of the present culture, (2) a 
reconstruction of the pre-contact culture, (3) an account of the history of the 
contact, (4) a functional view of the hybrid. An acculturation study as specified 
here seems to require a synthesis of the methods of history and functionalism. 
This is a very large order and we know of no acculturation study that has filled 
it. It is possible that to do so would inject so many different approaches and 
variables into the situation and supply so much irrelevant data that the funda- 
mentals of culture change would be more effectively obscured than revealed. 

A variety of aims and purposes have been given for acculturation studies. 
They may be combined under four headings: 
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(1) To determine the function and interrelationship of cultural elements 
and to show why some traits are more or less readily accepted, others 


rejected, etc. (Herskovits, Siegel). 


(2) To test assumptions, such as “material aspects of culture are the most | 
. . 
stable,” “women are more conservative than men,” “things diffuse 


more easily than ideas” (Herskovits). 

(3) To understand the relationship between the individual and culture, 
and the effect of cultural disorganization on personality (Herskovits, 
Mead). 

(4) To understand the dynamics of culture and to make generalizations 
about the results of culture contact and about culture change (Redfield, 
Mead, Parsons, Herskovits, Eggan). 


We already have information on most of these points from stable, “un- 
touched” cultures, but it is believed that the social process is more easily ob- 
servable in cultures where rapid adjustments are being made between new 
traits and old ones, and that such a situation brings the relationship between 
personality and culture into relief. This sounds well in theory but the increased 
confusion and the disorganization encountered in such cultures render the task 
so much more difficult for the ethnologist as to offset the advantage gained. 
Most of the acculturation studies published are descriptions of the society in 
its present stage of adjustment (e.g., 189, 194, 196) with some effort to separate 
the items introduced from those that were indigenous. The ultimate aim—to 
make generalizations about culture change—is shared by the largest number 
of individuals, but there have been no positive and concentrated efforts to 
achieve it. Possibly we are on the wrong track and the answer is not to be 
found in acculturation studies. In any case, they enjoy great popularity at 
the present time and will probably continue to do so in the near future. 
Whether this is a fad that will have a burst of glory and then fade away, or 
whether acculturation studies can make a real contribution to our understand- 
ing of culture remains to be seen. 


COMMUNITY STUDIES 


In recent years some anthropologists have turned from research on primi- 
tive peoples as a basis for understanding our culture to studies of modern 
communities. The leader of this movement is W. L. Warner, and many of the 
participants did field work under his direction at Newburyport, Massachusetts 
between 1930 and 1934. Only Warner and Powdermaker have had previous 
experience with primitive groups. 

The aim of this work is best expressed by Warner: 

The research in Yankee City has been a practical attempt to use the techniques and 
ideas which have been developed by social anthropologists in primitive society in order 
to obtain a more accurate understanding of an American community. Heretofore, 
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social anthropology has confined itself largely to studies of more simple societies and 
has left the investigations of our own society to representatives of other disciplines. 
This, on the whole, has had deleterious effects on understanding our own and the other 
“high” cultures. It seems likely that once we place the study of civilization in the frame- 
work of an inductive, systematic, comparative sociology, we can increase our knowledge 
of our own social behavior with the same rapidity that the biologists did when they 
placed knowledge of our physical structure in the framework of comparative biological 
science (242, pp. 14-15). 


To this end fieldwork was done in Ireland in 1932 by Arensberg and Kimball, 
in Mississippi from 1933-35 by Powdermaker, Davis and the Gardners, and 
later by Dollard, and in midwestern and western communities by Junker, Loeb 
and Arensberg. 

The first reports on this work were two short articles by Warner which 
appeared in 1936, one on “American caste and class’ (229) and the other on 
“Formal education and the social structure’ (230). These comprised a pre- 
liminary discussion of the caste and class system in the United States and its 
effect on personality and on education. 

Caste and class in a southern town by Dollard appeared in 1937. It represents 
“the attempt to see the social situation as a means of patterning the affections 
of white and Negro people, as a mold for love, hatred, jealousy, deference, 
submissiveness, and fear” (232, p. 2), and “to grasp and describe the emotional 
structure which runs parallel to the formal social structure in the community” 
(232, p. 17). Subjects discussed include economic, sexual and prestige gains of 
the white middle class; gains of the lower-class Negroes; caste patterning of 
education, politics and religion; accomodation attitudes of Negroes: aggression 
within the Negro group; Negro aggression against whites and white-caste 
aggression against Negroes; defensive beliefs of the white caste. 

A description by Powdermaker of the same community in Mississippi ap- 
peared in 1939. Her purpose was “‘to study the living forces of a culture: their 
present functioning and their impact on the individuals who comprise the com- 
munity” (236, pp. xii-xiii). Among the topics included are social contours, 
social mechanisms expressing white attitudes, economic considerations, co- 
hesion and conflicts in the Negro family, religion and superstition among the 
Negroes, education as a faith, and the Negro’s response to the social situation. 

A third report, by Davis and the Gardners (240), published in 1941, de- 
scribes the caste and class system and the economic system in the South and 
the interrelations between the two. 

The first volume of the Yankee City Series containing the results of the 
Newburyport study appeared in 1941. The amount of time, labor and money 
expended on this project and the fact that many of the participants in this 
trend had their introduction to field work here justify a description in some 
detail of the techniques employed. Observations, interviews and questionnaires 


ofore, 
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were utilized in gathering the data. Some appreciation of the detailed nature 
of the analysis may be gained from the following paragraphs taken from The 
social life of a modern community: 


Observations . . . conducted by the Yankee City group of researchers included the 


study of certain factories, retail stores, and banks, of the mass activities of a strike, of | 


the meetings associated with loss of income and unemployment, of sacred and secular 


rituals such as those on Memorial Day, and of the ceremonies of the churches and asso- 


ciations. The rites de passage surrounding marriage, birth, and death were observed, 
The police desk, with its flow of arrests, convictions, and discharges, was kept under 
long-term observation and the behavior of such officials as the truant officer and the 
policeman on the beat was studied. The mayor’s office, the poor-relief, the health office, 
the office of the superintendent of schools, with their several systems of behavior were 
each observed by one or more fieldworkers. In the schoolhouses and the schoolyards the 
relations of teachers, of pupils, and of each to the other and to the principal were re- 
corded over periods of time by field workers (p. 53). 

Of the various methods employed in assembling our field data, the most important 
was that which involved the use of what we called the social personality card. Each 
individual in the community (except infants) was represented by a card. On these cards, 
which ultimately totaled nearly 17,000, were entered data abstracted from the original 
interview sheets and references to the location of pertinent material in the files. . .. 
The full name, residence, age, sex, social status, and occupation were entered on the 
cards of all individuals (pp. 70-71). 


Also noted were his membership in cliques and associations, church affiliation’ 
residence and type of house, physician and undertaker, income and items of 
expense (p. 71). 

This material was treated by statistical analysis and the individuals were 
divided into six social classes. These classes were then described in terms of 
the facts that had been collected. 

In Volume 2 of the series, The status system of a modern community, associ- 
ations, families, cliques and other institutions were sorted and grouped ac- 
cording to the range of their extension through the six classes. 


The relations of the family, the clique, and the association, each of which was dis- 
tributed through one or more classes in the separate class types, were now converted 
into relations which had no references to the several structures but were seen as general 
relations or general class types. This was done by breaking down the class types of each 
of the structures into one class type. Thus, whenever two or more of the structural 
types coincided, they were treated as one general class type; whenever only one struc- 
ture occurred, this also was treated as one general class type. Thirty-four of these 
general class types were found, and these were converted into 89 positions (p. 12). The 
eighty-nine positions constituting the Yankee City status system contain 71,149 mem- 
berships or ‘members’ (p. 53). 


The interconnections between the 89 positions were computed and set forth 
on an 87-page table. 
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This is not the place to discuss the shortcomings of this method in detail.’ 
We are interested primarily in discovering how this differs from traditional 
sociology and how it advances our understanding of the mechanics of society. 
Warner says that he has attempted to apply the techniques of social anthro- 
pology to a modern community. He observed and interviewed his informants 
in the manner of a social anthropologist and a sociologist. He then arranged 
his statistics and computed percentages for practically every item collected, 
and put many of the results on graphs and tables in the most approved socio- 
logical manner. Any present-day ethnographer who described a primitive cul- 
ture with as little reference to “living, breathing human beings” would be 
criticized for dealing with an abstraction, and told that it is the people after 
all who produce the culture and if anything is to be learned they are the ones 
to be studied. Here, however, the culture and the people are both sifted out and 
all that remains is the 89 positions, which correspond to no definite entities 
in culture and which are occupied by many people who have little in common. 
This is the most extreme form of abstraction. No social anthropologist prac- 
tises it on primitive peoples. 

It is interesting to compare the books on Yankee City with the earlier 
studies of Middletown.* Here two sociologists made ‘“‘a pioneer attempt to deal 
with a sample American community after the manner of social anthropology.””® 
They did just that. Although the town they picked was twice as large as 
Yankee City (35,000:17,000 pop.) they succeeded in giving us a far superior 
picture of the life of the people. Their field methods were essentially the same 
as those used by the Newburyport analysts, but they were able to carry their 
social anthropological approach over into their writing, and to organize and 
present their material in accord with it. No social anthropologist has produced 
anything that can be ranked with Middletown as a report on a whole modern 
community. The anthropologists who have entered the sociologist’s realm have 
concentrated on caste and class to the exclusion of most other aspects of the 
community, or have produced predominantly psychological studies. 

A third focus of community studies has been Ireland. Field work was done 
there by Warner, Arensberg and Kimball beginning in 1931. In 1937 The Irish 
countryman by Arensberg (231) appeared, and in 1940 a more comprehensive 
study Family and community in Ireland by Arensberg and Kimball was pub- 
lished. The latter report is more comparable to standard social anthropological 
studies than any of the volumes by anthropologists so far described. It includes 


’ For critical reviews of The social life of a modern community see Amer. J. Sociol., 48: 431 
(Nels Anderson) and Amer. Sociol. Rev., 7: 263 (C. W. Mills); of The status system of a modern 
community see Amer. Sociol. Rev., 7: 719 (M. E. Opler). 

® Lynd, R. S. and H. M., Middletown: a study in contemporary American culture. New York, 
1929; Lynd, R. S. and H. M., Middletown in transition: a study in cultural conflicts. New York, 
1937, 

* Wissler, C., Foreword to Middletown, p. vi. 
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discussions of the small farmers, family labor, the relations of kindred, demog- 
raphy and familism, dispersal and emigration, the problem of the aged, oc- 
cupation and status, markets and the community. However, “The purpose of 
the study is not so much to characterize the communities described as to 
examine the behaviors of the persons living in them” (238, p. xxv). 

In summary it may be said that interest in caste and class is the dominant 
one in these community studies. The reports by Powdermaker, Dollard, Davis 
and the Gardners on southern towns are much less abstract, mathematical 
and diagrammatic than the Yankee City Series and deal principally with the 
psychological effects of the caste and class structure. While they are interesting 
it is a question whether they add anything to what we already know and it is 
certain that they do not give as good a description of a modern community 
as the Lynds were able to do in Middletown. 

None of the anthropologists who have made these studies have attempted 
to make any generalizations that would be applicable to the general area in 
which their community is located, to say nothing of putting “civilization in 
the framework of an inductive, systematic, comparative sociology.” Indeed, it 
would be impossible to compare the results of the Yankee City study with our 
information on any other community, primitive or civilized. It is even difficult 
to visualize the American town familiar to all of us when it is presented in the 
form of pages of statistics. Warner and Lunt say that “the purpose of the social 
scientists must be to formulate . . . generalizations” (242, p. 11). They feel 
that anthropologists “have tended to neglect the scientific problems of expla- 
nation of the facts by classification and their interpretation by the formulation 
of laws and principles” (242, p. 12). They are sure, however, that laws are not 
possible at present and that “to understand the general forms of human con- 
duct, it is necessary to examine the individual societies in all their variations” 
(242, p. 22). 

MINOR TRENDS 


There are several lesser developments that should be mentioned in a survey 
of the recent history of anthropology. These may be divided into three classes: 
culture, special phases of culture, and influences of the recent world crisis. 

Work in culture is being carried on at two centers, the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale and the University of California. At Yale, the Cross- 
Cultural Survey under the direction of G. P. Murdock is classifying and put- 
ting in readily accessible form ethnographic data from cultures all over the 
world (265). The studies in culture-element distributions made by various eth- 
nographers under the auspices of the University of California perform a similar 
service for cultures in the western part of the United States. 

In the last decade three particular areas of primitive culture have received 
special attention: law, education and economics. In law, crime and punishment 
(Gillen, 281; Oberg, 282), motivation of crime (Montagu, 289; Devereux, 290; 
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Devereux and Loeb, 293), and primitive jurisprudence (Province, 284; Llewel- 
lyn and Hoebel, 288; Hoebel, 291, 292) have come in for consideration. Re- 
search in learning has produced such discussions as “‘Our educational emphases 
in primitive perspective” (Mead, 307), “Education and cultural dynamics” 
(Herskovits, 306), “Social learning-and imitation” (Miller and Dollard, 299), 
“The acquisition of culture by individuals’ (Kluckhohn, 297), and ‘Formal 
education and the social structure” (Warner, 230). In economics we have 
Herskovits’ general survey The economic life of primitive peoples (316), ‘‘Eco- 
nomic control in primitive society” by Mead (314), and accounts of economics 
in Ifugao (311), Teton Dakota (312), Hopi (313), Guatemalan (317), Mexican 
(318), and Pueblo (319) communities. 

Until recently applied anthropology has had little emphasis in America as 
compared with its role in British and Dutch colonial administration. The 
Society for Applied Anthropology was formed in 1941 for “the promotion of 
scientific investigation of the principles controlling the relations of human be- 
ings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide application of these 
principles to practical problems” (from the Journal). Since its inception the 
Society has published a quarterly called “Applied Anthropology” devoted to 
articles on “the solution of practical problems of human relations in the fields 
of business and political administration, psychiatry and social work”. The 
value of the kind of information possessed by anthropologists was recognized 
by the government during the recent war, and many anthropologists left their 
libraries, laboratories and class rooms for government service. 

The war has produced another kind of applied anthropology. Many ques- 
tions about the issues involved have come to anthropologists for clarification 
and settlement. The most prominent of these is the race question: “Is there 
a physical basis for race superiority?’ (Krogman, 331), what are the “Intel- 
lectual and cultural achievements of human races’’? (Lowie, 337). Other an- 
thropologists have written semi-popular articles on war: “Are wars inevitable?” 
(Swanton, 362), “Warfare is only an invention—not a biological necessity” 
(Mead, 346), and on post-war planning: “How a world equilibrium can be 
organized and administered” (Chapple, 353), “Anthropological research and 
world peace” (Kluckhohn, 363). Bateson and Mead have analyzed the problem 
of national morale (347, 348, 351). 


CONCLUSION 


It is a good thing for a science to survey its works critically from time to 
time. When we look back over the path by which anthropology has come to 
1945 we can see that it is not straight, but crooked and branching. In its first 
fifty years, and even under the Boas school to a large extent, the subject of 
anthropology was culture—its evolution, its history, its function. In the last 
twenty-five years the view that culture is a self-contained class of events that 
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can be studied objectively as though human beings did not exist has been 
almost entirely superseded by the view that culture is an “abstraction” or a 
sort of accessory to man that can be explained only in terms of his nervous 
system. This view is repeatedly expressed by the contributors to The science 
of man in the world crisis (e.g., Murdock, p. 137; Herskovits, p. 163; Hallowell 
p. 174). With this change in philosophical outlook has come a change in field 
work. Detailed ethnographic description has given way to psychological, per- 
sonality, acculturation and modern community studies, as well as to studies 
of primitive law, education and economics. Anthropology has grown to be a 
very different science from the one that Morgan and McGee might have pre- 
dicted. 

While we are looking over the record of the recent years, we might ask 
what anthropology is really contributing to our knowledge. Are the people who 
call themselves anthropologists doing anything that psychologists and socio- 
logists do not do? What justification is there for calling those who are making 
psychological studies of primitive peoples ‘‘anthropologists” instead of “psy- 
chologists”? Psychology is the study of behavior, and whether the subject is 
a New York schoolchild or a Balinese aborigine, the study of his behavior is 
still psychology. Sociology is the “‘science of society.”” Whether an anthropolo- 
gist goes to an American town or to an Indian village, if he describes the inter- 
action that occurs he is still doing social psychology or sociology. We do not 
wish to assert or even to imply that this work is valueless, but only to ask 
why it should be done by anthropologists. Psychology is a science of long 
standing and has a much larger body of trained technicians than has anthro- 
pology. It would seem reasonable to suppose that it would be capable of carry- 
ing on its own research. Sociology, while less affluent, boasts many more fol- 
lowers than anthropology. Although it might be true that an ethnographic 
background is of value in interpreting our own society, few of those who have 
made community studies have such a background, and the ones who do have 
stopped short of interpretation. As a consequence of psychological and socio- 
logical interests on the part of anthropologists, culture is almost completely 
ignored at present. We have almost no conception of the magnitude of the 
contribution that a systematic study of culture as such could make to our 
lives. The glimpses that we have had give indications of great promise. 

It is commonly believed that anthropology has made progress in the last 
few decades. Whether we call these recent trends progressive or regressive de- 
pends on the goal against which we measure them. If the goal is the merging 
of anthropology with psychology and sociology, we have made progress. If the 
goal is to make of anthropology an independent science, we have retrogressed 
far from the position achieved in the first half-century. Its subject matter is 
more heterogeneous and its outlook less scientific now than then. We are trying 
to solve our equation in terms of three variables at the same time—culture, 
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society and man. This cannot be done in anthropology any more than it can 
in mathematics. Psychology has already claimed man, and sociology has cast 
its lot for society. If anthropology is to become an independent and self- 
consistent science it must concede these fields and devote itself to the one as 
yet relatively untended—culture. 
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1944 


363. Kluckhohn, C., Anthropological research and world peace. (Approaches to World Peace, 4th 
Symposium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion.) New York. Pp. 143- 
152. 


“RECENT TRENDS” IN THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST* 


The role of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST in the above study is naturally 
of considerable interest. The following tabulation reveals the surprising fact 
that, although practically all of the authors of the above 363 articles are pro- 
fessional anthropologists, they have generally chosen other outlets for their 
contributions. Only 41, or 11%, appeared in the ANTHROPOLOGIST, and only 
in the field of Acculturation (40%) is the proportion appreciable. 


SUBJECT NUMBER OF DATE RANGE OF 
ARTICLES ARTICLES 
In 
Total Am. Total In Am. Anth. 
Anth. 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychology and Culture 26 1 1910-1942 1933 
Psychological Tests 23 2 1901-1945 1936, 1945 
Personality 45 3 1908-1945 1933-1944 
Normal Psychology 51 6 1915-1943 1915-1943 
Abnormal Psychology 33 2 1933-1942 1934, 1935 
ACCULTURATION 50 20 1913-1945 1931-1944 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 23 0 1936-1945 
MINOR TRENDS 
Culture Element Distribution 27 0 1935-1945 
Law 15 3 1919-1943 1934-1940 
Learning 16 0 1931-1943 
Economics 10 2 1901-1945 1941, 1943 
Applied Anthropology 7 2 1936-1945 1943, 1944 
Race 19 0 1933-1943 
War and Peace 18 0 1940-1944 
TOTAL 363 41 


Tue EpItTor 


* See also “The Range of the American Anthropologist” by A. L. Kroeber in the Brief 
Communications section herewith. 
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NOTES ON THE STAR LORE OF THE CARIBBEES* 
By DOUGLAS TAYLOR 


T is now thirty years since Walter Roth,' in the preface to his Animism and 

Folklore of the Guiana Indians, wrote: “I realized that for the proper study 
of the Arawaks and Caribs, I had to include that of the now almost extinct 
Antilleans.”” Nevertheless, it does not appear that he ever visited the latter, 
or even made himself familiar with the one writer (Raymond Breton’) who 
had spent years among them and spoke their language fluently. ‘“The Island 
Caribs,” he says elsewhere in the same work, “‘regarded all the heavenly bodies 
as Carib. Father de la Borde? mentions some five or six stars in their cosmog- 
ony, but unfortunately has apparently not identified them.” This omission 
Roth could doubtless himself have made good had he come to Dominica; for 
even at that late day there were still a few old Caribs who spoke the language 
and knew the lore of their ancestors, while today only vestiges of both may 
be gleaned. 

SUN AND MOON 


No particular native beliefs now attach to the apparent motions of the sun 
and moon, nor have any been recorded for this area so far as I know. That they 
were called h”’éyu and ntiny respectively, and were both said to have been men 
before ascending to the sky and assuming their present appearance, is known 
to most of the present-day Dominica Caribs. Breton tells us that those of his 
day knew well when the sun passed and repassed their zenith on its way to and 
from the tropic (about May 20 and July 20), and says that h’éyu-ago or 
k*éyubuke (which might be translated “sunian” or “sun-dweller”’) was “the 
name by which the so-called Gods of the Savages flatter them.” 

Of the moon, it is told how formerly a girl became pregnant by a young 
man who used to visit her secretly at night without disclosing his identity. 
Her mother set a watch, and, when he arrived, “‘Séli'-fi¢’-tat-e° tabulubu® 
t'ukabo*-roki®-kua,® hébe-i'* tibali® tabulubué 
did,’ be‘ it® said,‘ pick-up! genipa® in® her’? own’® hand,*® 
she? did,? be* it® said,4 daub" his! face!®; whence" it (comes) to that® 
(there is) genipa® upon" his” face™” (i.e., upon the moon’s face). And thus it 
was discovered in the morning (from the indelible marks of the genipa-apple 
juice) that the girl’s own brother was the sly lover. He was so ridiculed that 
for very shame he withdrew to the sky, where you see him today. The child 
was named Hiali, “bright, clear, serene.” It is he who was the founder of the 
Carib nation. He was taken as a baby to be presented to his father (the moon) 
by yerétté (sp. of humming-bird) who received as recompense for this service 


* Due to unfortunate circumstances this article has not been proof read by the author. 
Roth, 1915. 

? Breton, 1665, 1666. 

* de la Borde, 1886. 
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the beautiful little feather crest he still wears on top of his head. 

Three years ago in St. Vincent an old woman of Carib descent told me that 
she could remember, when the moon was in eclipse, people saying that mépwiya 
(bush-spirit) was trying to eat it. On such occasions, she said, they used to 
stay up all night and refrain from eating, while women would “pound water 
in a mortar” and sing: ni-bd-re; kaykatiwa ar*yabudu duna. “I am scouring; 
we do eat tonight water.” 

It is still a firmly held belief in these islands—and not only among the 
Caribs—that certain phases of the moon are the only suitable times for the 
performance of many activities, such as planting, hunting, or fishing particular 
species; felling trees to make dugouts or for lumber; and for the ritual bathing 
(in water containing divers and sundry leaves and herbs)‘ of one’s canoe, 
hunting-dogs, or self, as a protection or remedy against ill-luck or piay. 


THE BORER, LEGLESS, AND WINDY 


Of all the bright constellations and stars visible from these latitudes, that 
comparatively faint cluster we call the Pleiades is by far the best known, today 
as in the past, to the inhabitants of the Antilles. In Dominica it is now called 
la Poussiniére,” but was formerly familiar to the Island Carib men as fromg- 
buléme, ‘“‘master of fine hot weather,” and to their women folk as sfrik, 
“borer” —a name now applied in Creole to a species of land-crab plentiful in 
the rains. By it they counted the passing of the years, and its name also 
signified “‘year.”” Roth® states: ““The reappearance of the Pleiades on the 
eastern horizon soon after sunset (December) constitutes the passing of a 
year.”’ Breton does not confirm this and, however it may be, it is evident (see 
conclusion below) that the word atuptkali (which Breton translates “resur- 
rection, renovation”) was employed by the Island Carib to designate the 
heliacal rising of a star. In his Carib-French dictionary, Breton gives Sirik— 
“Pleiades,” and in the French-Carib section: ““Hyades”’-sirik. This latter may 
be a mistake. 

An old Carib matriarch and friend of mine tells me that la Poussiniére 
was the elder brother of Trois Rois (the Carib constellation includes Rigel 
and some minor stars, as well as the three Belt stars of Orion. Carib M.S., 
ebett?umqa; W.S. m@bwikaye, both words meaning ‘“‘thigh-withdrawn,” or 
“thighless’”’) in the days when both were Caribs before becoming stars. Of the 
latter she told me the following story. 


Well now, Trois Rois loved the daughter of an old woman called Bjhi or Bi’umo 
(this word could mean either “windy” or “stabbing’’). Bjhi hated the boy so much that 
she would wait till he was asleep in his hammock, then lift her skirt and break wind in 


* Taylor, 1938. 
5 Roth, 1924, Section 936. 
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his nose. Trois Rois fell ill (as a result of this treatment, and Wdanght (fabulist) warned 
him: “You are grown so pale that unless you take good care and do as I say, you will 
die. Go sharpen your knife! Then lie down in your hammock and pretend to sleep! 
When your mother-in-law comes to open up her buttocks above you, slash her with 
your knife!” Trois Rois did as Wanghf told him. Then he and the girl took to flight. 
Bjhi sharpened her cutlass and came after them. They ran and they ran, but gradually 
she gained on them. They took the road to the sky, but just as they were leaving 
the earth, Bjhi managed to cut off one of Trois Rois’ legs. They all reached the sky, and 
that is where you will see them to this day: the girl (Aldebaran) in front, Trois Rois 
[5, e,  Orionis] and his severed leg [Rigel] next, and Bjhi [Sirius] still after them with the 
cutlass. 


I suspect that this story was once much longer, involving ‘‘Trois Rois’ 
elder brother” and perhaps other characters, and considerably more stars to 
form their pictures (Bjhi may have been constituted by a large portion of Argo 
and Canis Major). Breton says that Sirius and Procyon were called respec- 
tively malirtibana (“Don’t catch mel’’) and maliribana dpurku (the other m.), 
and that ‘“‘they cause hurricanes in the islands. The Savages take good care 
not to put to sea when they see them rise. They call them lubirri sih*tya, 
“the Spaniards’ strength,”’ because, being a windy star, it makes their galleons, 
which require much wind to advance them, sail well. They also say taSinnati 
lik*ebékali malirzibana return of the dog-star is unhealthy.” 


THE HERON AND HIS CANOE 


This constellation, yébura, ‘‘crabier, gauldin bird’’ (the men’s name for it 
was Sawdku, but this is now forgotten) and /uktini ydbura “the crabier’s 
canoe” is now known only to a few Caribs who are unable to recall the story 
once connected with it (cf. however, the story of the wife who turned crabier).® 
Breton identifies the “‘canoe’’ with Ursa Major, and says that the “crabier” 
itself is a constellation composed of little stars forming a triangle beside it. 
When this constellation sinks below the horizon, the Caribs believe, he says, 
that it (Sawdku, “the heron”) dives into the sea, to reappear on the other 
side, and speak of this as the “heron’s leap.” According to la Borde it was 
thought to bring thunder-storms and heavy rain. Even nowadays, after a 
storm, I have heard the remark (in Créole) “k’dbie pase pli lwe; lapli ale, 
“the heron has moved on; the rain is gone’; although it is the bird itself rather 
than the constellation which is believed to cause the phenomenon. This is 
because, it was explained, his favorite food, crabs and frogs, come out at such 
times to disport themselves, and are an easy prey. I have heard of, but not 
seen, another constellation said to be situated near the “heron” and called 
tilulu (sp. of small garden crab). My own informants point to 6 Ursa Major as 


Taylor, 1938, p. 124. 
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the ‘“‘nose” (prow-piece) of “the canoe’’, and to three small stars forming an 
acute angle before it as the bird’s beak 


LUKUNI YABURA 


BAKAM9 


There are still several Caribs who can point out and tell the story of the 
constellation which here goes by the name of Bakém? “spread out.” Breton 
identifies it with Scorpio (although, according to him, it follows Procyon—a 
difference of 8} hours!) when it rises in the morning (January), wandsai, the 
téte-chien boa, turns, he says, towards this constellation, which is the cause of 
big winds in these parts. 

I have recorded several versions of the story connected with this con- 
stellation; the following being the most complete: 


A girl went to a ‘manioc-land’ (plantation) in the heights, and there she met a 
béké (white-man), only he did not have any clothes, nor a fine nose like that of a béké. 
Also he was not altogether a man but somehow, at times, a féte-chien (boa). The child 
this girl bore for him (sic! I give the story as it was told) had a snake’s body with a 
human head. It grew apace, and would go off into the bushes after its own kind of food; 
yet, when it returned to the house, it used to re-enter its mother’s womb. Fearing that 
such demands on her physique would end in her own destruction, the girl went to an 
old magnetist (diviner) called wanght (fabulist) for advice. This old man (in some ver- 
sions it is an old woman called Soliman) told her to find and clean a big burgau shell 
(sp. of sea-snail), and to locate a fruiting balata tree, and to send the snake child up it 
after the fruit. Then (when it was descending) she must stuff its head (some versions 
say its tail) into the shell, spit all around the tree, and run away. The spittle would 
answer in her voice until it dried, but after that the snake child would follow her 
scent. When she heard him coming, she must stop and urinate on a little heap of sand 
in her tracks. The girl did just as she had been told, and when the snake child came to 
sniff the sand heap, the urine became a great river and carried him out to sea. He is 
now Bakémg, and on a fine night you may see him stretching upward from the sea over 
there (S.E.) to above the mountains yonder (S.W.). 


In other versions, the incidents of the balata tree and of the sand heap are 
omitted. The burgau shell is spat into, and placed in the mother’s bed for the 
snake child to get his own head into, and the girl is told to go on until she 
reaches and crosses a big river. As her foot touches the far bank, the river 
“comes down” (i.e., in spate) and carries off her unwanted offspring. 
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My own informants point out Antares as Bakém?’s eye; and say that 
the remainder of Scorpio (with the three leading stars excluded), Sagittarius, 
and Capricornus, together constitute his (human) head, (snakes) body and 
tail. I have been told, though I have not seen it, that the burgau shell is also 
in place. 
HANNAO 

Hénnao is still known as the Carib name (W.S.; the men had aSénnao) 
of a kind of fish called, in Créole, “bourse,”’ and of a constellation formed by 
Altair together with the two small stars accompanying it, one on either side. 
It was said to bring strong winds and light rain (especially had Bakém? not 
already done so). 

THE BABRACOTE 

The Square of Pegasus is known by some Caribs as the ‘“‘boucan”’ (barbecue 
or babracote; in Carib, iSzla, or itila). 

THE CRAYFISH 

The Caribs know another con.tellation whose Carib name they unfor- 
tunately have forgotten, and which they now call k”ibi§ <Fr. écrevisse, “‘cray- 
fish.” I saw it form 15°38’ N., 61°30’ W. on the night of October 14, 1944 at 
21 hours 25 local time when it appeared to be some 40° to 45° above the S.S.E. 
horizon, and lying just north of a line extending from Formalhaut to Deneb- 
Kaitos, the “‘tail” being near this latter star, and the opened “pincers” point- 
ing in a northwesterly direction. I managed to count six faint stars in the 
tail, and four somewhat brighter ones in the claws, though my informant 
claimed there are more. As a further indication which may help to identify 
this constellation (I had no instruments of any sort, so that my estimates are 
rough), Markab in Pegasus appeared to be directly overhead at the time. 
I should judge the “‘Crayfish” to have a R.A. of about 24 hours sidereal time, 
and to be situate about 22° to 15° S. declination. 

Unfortunately I could get no stories about this, or the two preceding con- 
stellations, although I was assured that there had been tales about all three. 
It seems to me probable that the “Crayfish” is identical with Breton’s un- 
identified ulihao (M.S.), kultime (W.S.) (la Borde’s kurtime), of which he says 
that when it is ‘un peu élevée” in the morning, the sea is rough inshore and 
calm outside. This condition may occur at any time of year but is particularly 
common in April, when the ‘“‘Crayfish”’ is in the position indicated by Breton. 
The Caribs refer to this phenomenon as “rat d’marée” (sic!<Fr. ras de marée 
“bore” or ‘‘tidal-wave’’) and believe it to be caused by a small sea beast! La 
Borde adds that, ‘‘Couroumon upset canoes and was the cause of flood and 
ebb.”” Note that Breton gives kuléany (a plural form which should have 

kuliali in the singular), “kind of crayfish with big yellow feet.” My informants 
claim to see the celestial Crayfish thus 
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but to my eyes it appears rather less realistically thus 


\\ 


THE PATH OF THE TURTLE 


Throughout Dominica, the Milky Way is called chemin la tortue. Old 
Caribs tell me that those who know can tell by studying it when and where 
turtles will come ashore (to lay). Some say this is done by observing the 
position of “marks at the beginning and end” of the Way; others, by noting 
the direction of the head of a celestial turtle on the ‘‘Path,” formed by two 
rows of stars. 

MODERN ACQUISITIONS 


Several constellations known to the present-day Caribs bear popular 
French names for our own star-groups, and were presumably learnt from 
sailors. Such are: compas la marine, trois chemins, cercueil Yob (Delphinus), 
Vaigle (Aquila), and le crabe (Cancer). 

PLANETS 

The Caribs do not appear to distinguish planets from stars. They use the 
Créole names étoile bord la mer, etoile soleil couchant to designate Venus (and 
possibly Mercury too, when visible), according to whether it appears as a 
morning or as an evening star. In the Reserve, and on the windward (eastern) 
side of the island generally étoile bord montagne is also used in the latter sense. 
The étoile minuit, which I have not identified, described as a red star always 
rising about midnight, is probably Mars. 

Breton lists limdégani (“his principal son’’), and tubdyriala, “beside the 
dusk, from out the dusk” (both M:S.), wayndmala (W.S.) as Venus, Lucifer, 
and wdlibuka “mount away!,” as Mars. The word for star (in general) is today 
given as wérukimga, and by Breton as wélukuma. 
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CONCLUSION 


To summarize: The star-group best known in these islands is and always 
has been the Pleiades. The Island Caribs’ New Year is said to have begun 
when they rose first after sunset, about the end of November. This would 
coincide with Scorpio’s heliacal rising (see Bakéme), and comes a good six 
weeks before the beginning of the dry season. On the other hand, the men’s 
name for this cluster, fromobuléme, ‘‘master of fine hot weather,” points 
rather to its heliacal rising at the end of May, usually a hot, dry period pre- 
ceding the first rains a month later. These often coincide with the (heliacal) 
rising of Orion’s elt, Rigel, and, toward the end of July, of Sirius (see m@bwi- 
kaye, “legless,” and malirtibana, ‘‘don’t catch me!”’ or bfhi, “windy,”’ the latter 
having been considered a star of ill omen, as its names imply, and said to cause 
hurricanes. (Today, at least, the hurricane season proper extends from the 
middle of August to the middle of October.) The phrase, taSinnati tik’ebékali 
malirtibana, ‘‘the return of Sirius is unhealthy,” quoted by Breton, refers 
presumably, to mischance rather than to ill health. 

“The Heron” (Carib M.S., Sawéku, W.S., ydébura) corresponds roughly 
with our Ursa Major. The thunderstorms and heavy rain with which it is 
associated culminate in August, when this constellation re-emerges before 
dawn. 

‘““Bakame brings big winds,” and Scorpio’s heliacal rising at the end of 
November coincides with a renewal of the trade-winds and a diminution of the 
rains. By January, when Altair (Carib aSinnao or hénnao, “the bourse [fish]’’) 
rises before dawn, the winds are fresh and the showers light, and this, signifi- 
cantly enough, is the season when this fish is caught. 

Heavy tides with big inshore waves and a fair sea outside are characteristic 
of the month of April on Dominica’s windward coast. Such conditions were 
to be expected, says Breton, when kultime (or ulthao) had risen somewhat by 
dawn, and in this month the “Crayfish” is then to be found about 30° above 
the eastern horizon. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the Island Caribs, although they 
evolved no calendar of their own, were not wholly ignorant nor unobservant 
of the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies. The similarity of their star 
legends with those of various South American tribes points to a very old tra- 
dition, but it seems highly probable that the tales were added to, amended, 
or forgotten after migrations to suit new local conditions. Most of my in- 
formants claim that the old time “savants” (béye, “‘shamans”) had a much 
more extensive knowledge of the stars than anything which can be gathered 
today would indicate, but that they always refused to communicate what they 
knew to the younger generation. 

However, it would seem that many stars were associated, not only with 
weather conditions, but also with some fish or beast or bird. It is reasonable 
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to suppose that a sea-going tribe of fishermen, warriors (and, more recently, 
smugglers), such as the Island Carib long have been, were in the habit of 
scanning the eastern horizon before dawn in order to decide not only what 
weather was brewing, but also what fish or game might be expected to be 
found, and where. Even nowadays, when almanacks have become common- 
place, and every Carib knows the month without having to refer to the stars, 
each season has its suitable fishing zone (inshore, offshore, deep-water, and 
“canal”’—i.e., in mid-channel between the isles, or far out to sea) and its par- 
ticular species of catch. 

The moon, on the other hand, is far from having lost its importance, and 
it is not too much to say that no operation of any consequence is expected to 
meet with success unless it is undertaken at a bon décours, i.e., on the right day 
of the moon. I believe that individuals vary somewhat, and there certainly 
are different schools of thought, but on the whole, ‘‘cinq jours la lune’’ (the 
fifth day after New Moon) is considered a good time for planting corn and 
for fishing offshore. The greater importance attached, in horticulture, to the 
day of the moon than to the season is no doubt due to the fact that the Island 
Caribs’ main crops can be planted at almost any time of year, and also because 
(apart from clearing and burning the land) this has always been considered 
by them to be women’s work. However, November is undoubtedly the best 
month for planting sweet potatoes, March the best time for putting in manioc; 
and as these crops were once of relatively greater importance to the Caribs 
than they are today, it is not unlikely that they once had their corresponding 
star spirits, whose co-operation was conjured by the placing of “three point 
stones” in the gardens. 
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EVOLUTION IN CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY: 
A REPLY TO LESLIE WHITE 


By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


ESLIE White’s last three articles in the American Anthropologist’ require a 

reply since in my opinion they obscure vital issues. Grave matters, he 
clamors, are at stake. Obscurantists are plotting to defame Lewis H. Morgan 
and to undermine the theory of evolution. 

Professor White should relax. There are no underground machinations. 
Evolution as a scientific doctrine—not as a farrago of immature metaphysical 
notions—is secure. Morgan’s place in the history of anthropology will turn 
out to be what he deserves, for, as Dr. Johnson said, no man is ever written 
down except by himself. These articles by White raise important questions. 
As a victim of his polemical shafts I should like to clarify the issues involved. 
I premise that I am peculiarly fitted to enter sympathetically into my critic’s 
frame of mind, for at one time I was as devoted to Ernst Haeckel as White is 
to Morgan. Haeckel had solved the riddles of the universe for me. 


ESTIMATES OF MORGAN 


Considering the fate of many scientific men at the hands of their critics, 
it does not appear that Morgan has fared so badly. Americans bestowed on 
him the highest honors during his lifetime, eminent European scholars held 
him in esteem. Subsequently, as happens with most celebrities—Aristotle, 
Darwin, George Eliot, for example—the pendulum swung in the opposite di- 
rection. The reaction overshot its mark at times, as when Americanists doubted 
even Morgan’s Crow findings. Nevertheless, appreciation has been frequent 
and ample even in later periods. Haddon calls Morgan “the greatest sociologist 
of the past century”; Rivers hails him as the discoverer of the classificatory 
system; Radcliffe-Brown rates Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity a monu- 
ment of scholarly, patient research’; Mitra pictures Morgan as an anthro- 
pological colossus, a greater Tylor; Marcel Mauss and Paul Radin are avowed 
admirers.? What, precisely, does White expect? An academic muezzin at every 
center of learning who shall lead anthropologists in daily Rochester-ward obei- 
sances and genuflections? 


MORGAN AND “BOASIANS” 


The term “Boasian” is misleading. Of the great physiologist Johannes 
Miiller a one-time disciple said: ‘There is no school in the sense of common 
dogmas, for he taught none, only a common method.” This holds for Boas. 


1 White, 1943, 1944, 1945. 
? Haddon, 1934, p. 127. Rivers, 1914, p. 4 f. Radcliffe-Brown, 1941, p. 1. Mitra, pp. 109 
120. 
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His students have often differed from their teacher and from one another. 
Kroeber, Sapir, Radin have repeatedly expressed their dissent from cardinal 
“Boasian” views, and even I have uttered misgivings on certain points. Laufer 
incidentally, was not trained by Boas at all and was doubtless more deeply 
influenced by Eduard Hahn. 

Speaking pro domo, I find White’s procedure curious. He virtually accuses 
me of plagiarizing Morgan on the subject of animal domestication? when I 
merely state matters of long-established common knowledge. Morgan’s refer- 
ence, incidentally, is so casual as hardly to merit notice, and Francis Galton’s 
full discussion of the point, which I have duly registered, is much earlier. 
Again, in White’s latest article I am referred to fifteen times, but only three 
of the publications cited appeared after 1922, though I have twice dealt with 
Morgan rather fully in much later years.‘ In these recent discussions, as in 
my Primitive Society long ago, I explicitly mention Morgan’s use of diffusion,’ 
yet White finds it “difficult to see how Lowie could have read the passages 
in Morgan” concerned with that principle. 

I do not, however, impugn White’s good faith; the obsessive power of 
fanaticism unconsciously warps one’s vision. 

As a matter of fact, my conscience is clear on the subject of Morgan. In 
1912, in the face of Americanist skepticism, I substantiated his discovery of 
matrilineal clans among the Crow. In 1916 I referred to his “superb pioneer 
achievements”; in 1917 I took pains to show that he-was right and I wrong 
on an important point in Crow kinship nomenclature. In 1920 I called Ancient 
Society “‘an important pioneer effort by a man of estimable intelligence and 
exemplary industry”; in 1936 I commended his acuity as a field worker and 
credited his Systems with “a magnificent and valid conception.’””® 

To be sure, eulogistic comments are balanced by harshly critical ones. As 
my treatment of Boas indicates,’ I am not an idolater. In proof of my malevo- 
lence White likes to quote a sentence dating back to 1920: “It may be said 
categorically that even at his worst Morgan never perpetrated more palpable 
nonsense, and that is saying a good deal.’’* More suo, White fails to explain 
what evoked such violence. Since in 1877 there were already trustworthy re- 
ports on African Negroes and Polynesians, I regarded Morgan’s denial of mo- 
narchic and aristocratic institutions among primitive peoples as inexcusable. 
Nowadays I should use more temperate phraseology, but as to the substance 
of my remark I remain adamant. Indeed, by way of amendment, I should say 


* White, 1943, p. 339. 

* Lowie, 1936, 1937. 

5 Lowie, 1937, p. 59; 1920, p. 147. 

* Id., 1912, p. 186; 1916, p. 293; 1917, p. 56; 1920, p. V; 1936, pp. 170, 180; 1937, p. 92. 
7 Id., 1937, pp. 151-155; 1943. 

§ Id., 1920, p. 389. 
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that Morgan is guilty of still less defensible propositions. How could any eth- 
nographer ever put the Polynesians into the same category with Australians 
and below the Northern Athabaskans? Again, Morgan finds that “‘the discrep- 
ancies between them [Seneca and Dravidian kinship systems] are actually less 
... than between the Seneca and the Cayuga.” This does not deter him from 
inferring a racial affinity between Dravidians and Seneca because of the iden- 
tity of their kinship terminologies.* The Seneca, by implication then, must be 
racially closer to the Tamil than to their fellow-Iroquois. Is this line of argu- 
ment to be rated brilliant, profound, sensible, dubious, or is it palpable non- 
sense? How does Professor White grade it? 

Professor White may say that we ought to judge a scholar by his positive 
contributions, and I heartily concur. Yet fairness to other scholars viewed in 
historical perspective demands that we should not gloss over such flagrant 
delinquencies, especially when their perpetrator regards them as cardinal dis- 
coveries. I should like to see some realization on White’s part that sporadic 
impatience with Morgan may have an objective basis. 

Certainly irritation at him is not necessarily bound up with anti-evolution- 
ism. How, otherwise, does White explain the generally tender treatment of 
Tylor? I herewith offer some purely personal remarks to explain why, not- 
withstanding my appreciation of certain aspects of Morgan’s work, I cannot 
take kindly to him as a scientific personality. For one thing, I resent his dreary 
schematism; for another, I find little evidence in him for that sympathetic 
projection into alien mentality which anthropology is supposed to foster. He 
avoids one of the major departments of culture because ‘‘all primitive religions 
are grotesque and to some extent unintelligible.’’’® He dogmatizes thus on the 
subjective feelings of our indigenes: ‘The passion of love was unknown amongst 
the North American aborigines of pure blood. The fact is sufficiently estab- 
lished by their marriage customs. They were given in marriage without being 
consulted, and often to entire strangers.’ Were, however, any doubt possible 
as to Morgan’s narrow-mindedness, it is dispelled by White’s admirable edition 
of his hero’s travel notes. A few gems suffice for demonstration: The frescoes 
of Michael Angelo are “substantially absurd,” the Sistine Chapel is ‘‘a poor 
specimen of a Pagan Temple.”’ The Roman Carnival is “an unutterable piece 
of nonsense and levity,” proving the frivolity of the population. Catholic cere- 
monial evokes “‘inexpressible disgust”. The people of southern Italy “‘are ut- 
terly worthless,” Italians in general “degraded beyond all other peoples called 
civilized.”” On the other hand we learn: “Our country is the favored and the 
blessed land. Our institutions are unrivalled and our people the most advanced 
in intelligence. .. . 

® Morgan, 1871, pp. 166, 508. 


‘© Morgan, 1877 (Kerr ed.), p. 5. 4 Jd., 1871, p. 491. 
2 White (ed.), 1937, pp. 285, 290, 303, 311, 315, 327. 
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Tylor, I feel, could not have written in this strain. Probably White does 
not acquiesce in his idol’s Bilboesque sentiments. If this is a correct surmise, 
why does he dissent from Radcliffe-Brown’s apt characterization of Morgan’s 
provincialism?!* Why does he ascribe criticism cf Morgan to anti-evolutionism 
or other sinister motives when such obvious reasons are at hand? Evolution 
has very little to do with the case. 


ANTI-EVOLUTIONISM 


As there is no Boasian sect, so there is no Boasian ‘“‘reactionary philosophy 
of anti-evolution”, nor a “philosophy of planless hodge-podge-ism.”"* The for- 
mer phrase naturally suggests the degeneration theories which Tylor refuted in 
Primitive Culture. Contrary to what might be regarded as the implications of 
White’s phrases, Boas and his disciples nowhere question the established facts 
of prehistory (nor does anyone else), witness his inclusion of Nelson’s section 
on ‘technological evolution” in General Anthropology.” 

It is, indeed, not easy to discover the meaning of White’s accusations. On 
the one hand, he tries to clear Morgan of unilinear evolutionism, which is the 
butt of Boas’s strictures. If he were correct (see below), it would merely prove 
that Boas misunderstood Morgan, not that he had an anti-evolutionary phi- 
losophy. On the other hand, White summarizes evolutionary doctrine in his 
“Energy and the Evolution of Culture,” laying down propositions which 
Boasians may find trite and futile, but which do not arouse the Bryanesque 
ardor imputed to them when evolution is propounded. Boasians do not deny 
that man requires food, controls his environment with the aid of tools, im- 
proves his control by invention and discovery, and alters social structure as a 
result of technological evolution. I refer White to a paragraph of Boas’s in his 
general text.'® 

As a matter of fact, no reputable scholar challenges either the demonstrable 
findings of prehistory or the economic truisms proclaimed by White, least of 
all, the Austrian school whose writings are evidently on his Jndex librorum 
prohibitorum since he contents himself with a garbled sentence borrowed from 
Kluckhohn concerning their views. It is, however, patent that Fathers Schmidt 
and Koppers are not anti-evolutionists in White’s esoteric sense. They do not, 
to be sure, like the word “Evolution,” but the reality they fully recognize. As 


Morgan generally speaks about “development,” so they have plenty to say 
concerning “Entwicklung, Fortentwicklungen, Weiterbildungen; and when 
Father Schmidt somewhere traces Stufen der ganzen Entwicklung, what are these 

Jd., 1944, pp. 218 f., 230. 

M4 1943, p. 355; 1945, p. 354. 

8 Boas, ed., 1938, p. 150 et seg. 

6 White, 1943, p. 354. Boas, 1938, p. 678 f. 
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but evolutionary stages? Such section headings as “Der Schritt vom niederen 
sum héheren Jagertum” or “Von der Jagd zur Tierzucht’’ indicate that an evo- 
lution of some sort is definitely assumed within the several Kulturkreise. It is 
unilinear evolution that the Austrians and the Boasians reject, but since White 
has latterly discovered that Tylor and Morgan are not unilinear evolutionists 
at all'’—a matter to be discussed below—what is the row about from White’s 
point of view? It would seem that then “he is right and we are right, and all’s 
as well as well can be.”’ If he deigned to read the Catholic scholars he so airily 
dismisses, he would discover that in the field of empirical inquiry (as opposed 
to metaphysics) they are as technologically oriented as himself. Stressing eco- 
nomic conditions as von ganz hervorragender Bedeutung, they explicitly accept 
historical materialism as an excellent and even indispensable heuristic prin- 
ciple.'® 

Thus White’s gloomy picture of most contemporary anthropologists 
plunged into Cimmerian darkness, unrelieved by a single lambent ray of evo- 
lution, is preposterous. He ought to realize that Thurnwald, Radcliffe-Brown, 
Radin, Lesser, Malinowski are professed evolutionists, and that even I have 
spoken kindly enough of neo-evolutionism.” 

The questions which worry White, viz., “why Boas and his disciples have 
been anti-evolutionists” and what may be ‘“‘the source and basis of the anti- 
evolutionist philosophy of the Boas group,” automatically disappear. In order 
to infuse sense into such queries they must be re-formulated: Why have Boas 
and his students attacked not evolution, but Morgan’s and other writers’ 
evolutionary schemes? 

Characteristically White does not attempt to answer the question geneti- 
cally. He makes a great to-do about Morgan’s never alleging the priority of 
animal husbandry to agriculture (as if anyone had made the charge); he 
triumphantly points to Morgan’s placing pictography before the alphabet (a 
matter not in dispute). But he preserves a discreet silence on virtually all 
matters that are relevant to the debate. 

Boas began as a unilinear evolutionist. In 1888 he defended “the current 
view of a necessary precedence of matrilineal forms of family organization.’””° 
I also recall his telling me how deeply he was impressed by a first reading of 
Tylor’s “adhesion” study. All problems then appeared solved, at least in 
principle. What was it, then, that made him alter his convictions? That is a 
worth-while psychological problem. 

Before directly answering this question it is well to digress and take up cer- 
tain startling discoveries announced in White’s second article, for they explain 
in part why he does not understand what the discussion is about. 


17 White, 1945, p. 347. 

‘8 Schmidt and Koppers, pp. 382, 396 et seq., 625 et seq., 636. 

19 Lowie, 1937, pp. 246, 289. Malinowski, p. 17. Thurnwald, 1931, 1: p. 16. 
2° Boas, 1940, p. 635, 
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NOVEL DISCOVERIES IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

Between 1859 and 1881, we learn, thinking people were divided into two 
hostile camps: they championed either science or theology. A devout Christian 
could not be a scientist or a Darwinian. “Those who opposed Darwinism did not 
labor for, or make contributions to, science... . If you were for Theology, you 
were against Science.””! 

This statement happens to be wrong in every particular and from every 
conceivable angle. Darwinism and science never have been interchangeable 
terms. Pious Catholics, witness Pasteur and Mendel, made epoch-making re- 
searches during Morgan’s lifetime; Clerk Maxwell and Kelvin were, I believe, 
devout Protestants; Julius Robert Mayer was beyond any doubt a deeply 
religious man—and an opponent of Darwinism.” The critics of Darwinism 
included towering figures in the history of science—Karl Ernst von Baer, 
Louis Agassiz, Rudolf Virchow, Albert Kélliker, Sir Richard Owen. Some of 
them were religious, others mere skeptics. On the other hand, Christian be- 
lievers by no means uniformly rejected evolution; they included the geologist 
Joseph Le Conte and the botanist Asa Gray, whom Darwin held in high esteem. 

The Manichaean picture of Darwinian atheists as angels of light pitted 
against a Satanic brood of Christian obscurantists is merely more of Whitean 
melodrama. As might be expected, so revolutionary a doctrine as Darwinism 
evoked a variety of responses. Darwin’s, Wallace’s, Huxley’s correspondence 
and Haeckel’s polemical writings furnish ample illustrations. True scientists 
were thrilled over having so many obscurities illuminated for the first time. 
This group, as noted, comprised Christians, who promptly set about to har- 
monize their religion with their scientific convictions, revising what seemed 
unessential articles of faith. Materialists and other radicals just as naturally 
used the new ideas as grist for their mill, yet not all of them did so undiscrim- 
inatingly. David Friedrich Strauss, e.g., hailed Darwinism as a great achieve- 
ment, yet found it still “highly imperfect”. The inadequacies felt even by so 
sympathetic a scholar were naturally aggrandized and stressed by funda- 
mentalists. Thus, there was by no means a clear-cut division into two hostile 
camps. 

For present purposes we are interested in the scientific opposition. Why, 
we ask, did a man like Virchow maintain so reserved and at times hostile an 
attitude towards Darwinism? Why, half a century later, did experimentalists 
like Thomas Hunt Morgan remain critical? Whence the skepticism of Jacques 
Loeb,” whom even White can hardly brand as a fundamentalist? Were all 
these men reactionary philosophers, enemies of Science? The answer is clear. 
They objected to evolutionary theories on the ground that they were not 


1 White, 1944, p. 219. White’s italics. 
2 Ostwald, pp. 73, 82. 
* Loeb, in H. Schmidt, ed., vol. 2. p. 15. 
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scientific enough. Some of them cannot, nevertheless, qualify as ‘‘anti-evolu- 

tionists’’, for they gratefully recognized the widening of the intellectual horizon 

due to Darwin. But they rejected phylogenetic speculation, for which they 

sought to substitute the demonstrable findings of the laboratory. 
DIFFUSION AND EVOLUTION 

Reverting to Boas, his critique of evolutionary schemes is the psychological 
equivalent of the experimentalists’ critique of “‘the biogenetic law.”” The facts 
did not fit the theory, hence the theory would have to be modified or discarded. 
To cite concrete instances, L. H. Morgan teaches that the individual family is 
an end-product, preceded by various stages including that of a clan organiza- 
tion; Morgan, Bachofen, and Tylor teach the priority of matrilineal descent. 
Boas found that in the interior of British Columbia clanless tribes with a 
family organization and a patrilineal trend adopted from coastal neighbors a 
matrilineal clan organization.™ Diffusion thus disproved the universal validity 
of the formula that Boas himself had been defending in 1888. 

Subsequently it turned out that borrowing had played a far greater part 
among primitive groups than most anthropologists had supposed. The diff- 
culty of establishing universal laws of sequence seemed correspondingly in- 
creased. In this sense I came to maintain that diffusion laid the axe to the root 
of any theory of historical laws. 

Professor White in dissent blares forth a sennet of defiance: (1) Tylor and 
Morgan both accept diffusion in concrete cases, hence Diffusion and Evolution 
lie together as the leopard and the kid in Isaiah’s peaceful kingdom. (2) Tylor 
“does not state, nor do his remarks imply or even allow of the intimation ‘that 
every people must pass through all the stages of development,’as Boas claims.” 
Similarly does Morgan nowhere “‘declare or even imply that each tribe, every- 
where, must go through the same stages of cultural development.’™ (3) The 
Boasians fail to discriminate between cultural evolution and the culture his- 
tory of specific tribes or peoples; Tylor and Morgan are never concerned with 
the history of tribes or peoples, only with that of cultural traits or complexes, 
such as writing, metallurgy, social organization. Hence the criticism that their 
formulae do not fit particular tribes is irrelevant, they were never meant to do 
so. 

Let us scrutinize these allegations. That Tylor and Morgan knew about 
diffusion is, indeed, a patent fact, which I have taught for over twenty-five 
years, as White admits with reference to Tylor.” The point is irrelevant, for it 
is failure to integrate diffusion with evolution that is charged. To repeat a 
twice-told tale, Tylor offers the formula: (1) patrilocal residence; (2) taboo 


* Boas, 1909, p. 16. Swanton, p. 173. 
% White, 1945, p. 347. 
* Lowie, 1920, p. 147; id., 1936, p. 173. 
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between wife and husband’s kin. If the correlation in a dozen cases evolved 
independently, there is presumably an organic tie-up. But what if there has 
been a single historic center of origin for the trait couple? As a transcendent 
entity there might still be a law of sequence, but there would be no way of 
demonstrating it. Similarly with Morgan. If clans arise independently the 
world over out of similar antecedents, the clan may reasonably be put into a 
definite place in a chronological series. Not so if, as Morgan argues, it sprang 
up a single time and was thus diffused over the globe. Metaphysically, here 
also the sequence postulated is conceivable; empirically, however, it ceases to 
be demonstrable. To amend White’s phraseology, “diffusion negates [the possi- 
bility of proving] evolution.” 

The criticism is that Tylor and Morgan fail to resolve this logical difficulty, 
not that they ascribed an independent development of Christianity to the 
Seneca or believed in an independent origin of maize-growing in the Balkans. 

Contrary to White’s allegations, moreover, Tylor and Morgan much more 
than imply a faith in parallelism. Both strongly believed in psychic unity. In 
accepting this principle Morgan declares: “It was in virtue of this that man- 
kind were able to produce in similar conditions the same implements and 
utensils, the same inventions, and to develop similar institutions from the same 
original germs of thought.” And in one of his most famous publications Tvlor, 
having likened human institutions to stratified rocks, thus continues: ‘They 
succeed each other in series substantially uniform over the globe independent 
of what seem the comparatively superficial differences of race and language, 
but shaped by similar human nature. . . .”?7 Now, this last statement, to be 
sure, says nothing about specific peoples. The important thing, however, is 
not how a writer formulates his principles in the abstract but what he does with 
them. 

Now, White to the contrary notwithstanding, Tylor and Morgan both ap- 
ply their magical formulae to particular peoples. Tylor correlates cross-cousin 
marriage with exogamy. His schedules listed 21 peoples as practising cross- 
cousin marriage, only 15 of whom were described as exogamous. Sure of the 
general validity of the formula, he boldly places the remaining six tribes in the 
exogamous category. 

Morgan finds Ponca, Winnebago, Ojibwa and Menomini with patrilineal 
institutions, but from his formula he infers that they were once matrilineal. 
Similarly with the Greeks, despite “the absence of direct proof of ancient de- 
scent in the female line.” Correspondingly, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Germans 
and Hebrews are credited with a pristine punalvan stage.** 

I suggest that this is no longer dealing with the cultural process, it is verit- 


27 Morgan, 1877 (Kerr ed.), p. 562. Tylor, 1889. 
*8 Tylor, ibid. Morgan, 1877, pp. 48 f., 59, 159, 161, 170, 175, 357, 388 f., 438. 
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ably “pseudo-history”. Morgan is speaking of the past of Siouan and Algon- 
kian éribes, and he defines it not on anything known about Siouan and Algon- 
kian history, but as a deduction from his formula. And when a punaluan stage 
is ascribed to the remote ancestors of Greeks and Hebrews, it can be only on the 
assumption that these peoples have passed through the same stages as other 
peoples. Morgan does not ask in how far unique happenings in the past—say, 
alien influences—might have deflected these peoples from their predestined 
path. 

Incidentally, White nowhere explains how he supposes the formulae to have 
been ultimately derived. Are they empirical inductions? In that case they must 
rest on observations of the history of specific tribes. Or are they all @ priori 
constructs like the precious notion about the uncertainty of fatherhood as the 
cause of matrilineal reckoning in early times? 


CONCLUSION 


Leslie White misunderstands the status of the problem. It is false that any 
reputable anthropologist nowadays professes an anti-evolutionist philosophy 
in the sense alleged. The “‘anti-evolutionism” of the Boasians and of the 
Kulturkreisler has nothing to do with, say, the degeneration theory of de 
Maistre. It implies bad faith or bigotry to suppose that either Boas or Schmidt 
denies the findings of prehistory concerning the sequence of stone and metal 
tools, of simpler and of more complex economic systems. 

But the Boasians do claim the right to check evolutionary generalizations 
by the facts they are meant to explain, precisely as the experimental zoologists 
checked the recapitulation theory. A dogmatist naturally cannot understand 
that true scientists are not interested in proving a preconceived system. 
There are such. Psychologically viewed, Boas’s attitude is simply that of Vir- 
chow towards Haeckel’s phylogenetic hypotheses, that of Loeb in preferring 
demonstrable truths to fictitious genealogical trees. It is of a piece with 
Newton’s “Hypotheses non fingo”’; with Mach’s aim to purge science of meta- 
physics; with Virchow’s, Ostwald’s, Mach’s prescription to observe without 
preconceptions. 

In Virchow’s valedictory speech at Wiirzburg in 1856, so young Haeckel 
reported to his parents, the great pathologist explained to the students that his 
whole life’s aim was devoted to discovering the unvarnished truth, to recognize 
it free from bias and to disseminate it unaltered. He exhorted them to get rid 
of all prejudices, “‘with which we are unfortunately crammed full from infancy 
on” (mit denen wir leider von Kind auf an so vollgepfropft werden) and to view 
things as they really are (‘“‘die Dinge so einfach und natiirlich anzusehen, wie 
sie sind’”’).2* Some years previously, in one of his most famous papers, Virchow 


2° Haeckel, p. 200 f. 
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had already warned against the dangers that lurk in any system: 

“Dann kommt jeden Augenblick der Conflikt zwischen dem System und 
dem einzelnen Fall, und gewéhnlich wird der einzelne Fall dem System geop- 
fert.’”** 

Boas, too, refuses to sacrifice individual observations to a preconceived 
scheme, voild tout. 

In conclusion I reiterate that I am altogether convinced of White’s good 
faith. But as Voltaire explains: 

“La chose la plus rare est de joindre la raison avec |’enthousiasme: la raison 
consiste 4 voir toujours les choses comme elles sont. Celui qui dans l’ivresse voit 
les objets doubles est alors privé de la raison.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


I have just encountered inexplicably forgotten passages in Father Schmidt’s 
Handbuch der Methode der kulturhistorischen Ethnologie (Miinster, 1937), which 
demonstrate beyond a doubt that he accepts not only the concept, but even 
the term “evolution”: 

“Nun, Professor Lowie und andere werden aus meiner Darstellung der 
Methode ersehen, dass ich nicht nur das Wort, sondern auch den Begriff und 
die Tatsache der Evolution nicht vermeide, sondern, mit der ganzen kultur- 
historischen Schule, frank und frei mich zur Evolution bekenne, aber nach wie 
vor in der Ablehnung des Evolutionismus verharre.” (p. vii) 

“|. . wer den Evolutionismus bekimpft und ablehnt, bekampft und ver- 
wirft damit nicht die Evolution, die (innere) Entwicklung.” (p. 10) 

The case against White is thus even stronger than previously indicated. 
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PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS, 1892-1944 


By WENDELL C. BENNETT 


HILIP AINSWORTH MEANS was born in Boston in 1892 and died in 

that city on November 24, 1944. With his death the Americanists, histo- 
rians and archeologists alike have lost one of their leading scholars, and many 
of them, who were fortunate to have known him well, have lost a charming and 
stimulating friend. 

Philip Means graduated from Harvard in 1915 and received a Master of 
Arts degree from that institution the following year. His studies were directed 
toward Hispanic America, and com- 
bined archeology, history, and litera- 
ture. Formal university studies were 
supplemented by wide travel and study 
in museums and archives. In 1934 he 
married Miss Louise Munroe who ac- 
companied him on his later travels and 
assisted him in his scholastic publica- 
tions. 

The details of Means’ career and 
his many publications are well known. 
Who’s Who in America presents a de- 
tailed biography, and a recent article 
by S. K. Lothrop' gives an extensive 
bibliography. Two 1940 articles in 
Spanish,? although modestly anony- 
mous, are written in a style which 
leaves no doubt about their authorship. 
The second of these contains a com- 
plete bibliography up to 1940, includ- 

Philip Ainsworth Means ing book reviews which are briefly 
annotated as “favorable” or ‘“‘adversa” 
with the appropriate modifiers “poco,” “mds o menos,” and “muy.” 

Means was both historian and archeologist. His interests were of wide 
scope, and his researches led him into many ramifications of these fields. Peru 


1 Lothrop, S. K. Philip Ainsworth Means, 1892-1944 (American Antiquity, 11, No. 2, pp. 
109-112, Menasha, 1945). 

? Datos biograficos del Profesor Ph. A. Means (Revista del Museo Nacional, 9, No. 2, pp. 252- 
255, Lima, 1940). 

Bibliografia de Peruanistas extranjeros (Boletin Bibliografico, 13, No. 4, pp. 277-285, Lima, 
1940. 
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was a dominant interest throughout his life and was, in many ways, the focal 
center of his studies. It was as a Peruvianist that I knew him, and in that field 
I am best able to appraise his works. It is natural, then, that I more or less 
limit my comments to that part of his career, particularly to his work in the 
field of Peruvian archeology. 

In total, Means made five trips to Peru, all of extended duration. The first, 
1914-15, was as a member of the Yale Peruvian Expedition under the direction 
of Dr. Hiram Bingham. This initiated his first-hand knowledge of Inca arche- 
ology in the region of Cuzco. During his 1917-18 trip he visited many sites 
from Bolivia in the south to Piura on the far north coast of Peru. In 1918-19 
he again spent considerable time in Piura and supervised some excavations. 
After returning to the United States, Means was recalled to Peru in 1920-21 
as Director of the National Museum. His final trip was made in 1933-34. 
Although he studied many sites personally, his approach was always synthetic 
rather than descriptive, so that he published no straight excavation or survey 
accounts. His interests were historical, and he supplemented his field knowl- 
edge with numerous studies in the leading centers of the United States and 
Europe. 

Means published several articles on Peruvian archeology as a whole but his 
greatest contribution to prehistory was Ancient Civilizations of the Andes.* 
This volume is a unique account of the total history of the Andes within the 
limits of the Inca Empire. Archeological knowledge has advanced greatly in 
the past fifteen years, but Means’ study is still considered as a basic introduc- 
tory statement. Means’ approach was frankly historical, combining early 
documentary and archeological evidence. Each period was described as if it 
were a living functional culture, and this approach, presented in his rich, 
fluent prose style, has made the volume one of the most widely read, by pro- 
fessionals and laymen alike. Means summarized accurately the archeological 
knowledge up to 1930. Today, certain major changes would be necessary, such 
as the new evidence about the position of Chavin, a modified interpretation 
of the Tiahuanaco Empire, and a revision of the relative dating of the Inca 
expansion. Means was thoroughly aware of this and had been planning a com- 
plete revision of the whole volume. 

In spite of his historical approach to archeology, and in spite of the fact 
that his writings conformed to the accepted relative chronology, Means had 
little interest in the technicalities and details used by the “dirt” archeologists 
in their chronological studies. In fact he went so far as to state that the Cali- 
fornia publications on the Uhle collections had “injected a meaningless tangle 
of subdivisions into the discussion which will require years to unravel.” His 
own approach to chronology, as expressed in Ancient Civilizations and in sev- 


3 Ancient Civilizations of the Andes (New York, 1931). 
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eral articles,‘ was based on artistic developments and universal art trends. For 

example, the Mochica or Early Chimu was considered slightly earlier than 
Nazca because its art was more fresh and youthful. Likewise, Chavin was | 
classed as post-Tiahuanaco because its flamboyant style seemed a fusion of 

Tiahuanaco and coastal styles. 

This profound interest in art and art styles was reflected in many of Means’ | 
articles about Peruvian archeology.’ He was one of the leading exponents of | 
the view that these pre-Columbian materials belonged properly in the category 
of world art, and was instrumental in calling this to the attention of art gal- 
leries and art magazines. Since the pre-Spanish Peruvian cultures excelled, 
both technically and artistically, in textile weaving, it is logical that Means 
wrote extensively on this subject.® He classified the textiles by technique and 
cultural period for many of the leading United States collectors, both public 
and private. 

Special topical articles resulted from Means’ extensive perusal of docu- 
mentary sources and museum collections. These include a detailed study of 
ancient social institutions,’ a specimen distribution study of slings,® an article 


* An Outline of the Culture-Sequence in the Andean Area (International Congress of American- 
ists, 19th session, pp. 236-252, Washington, D.C., 1917. 

Pre-Columbian Peruvian Chronology and Culture (Man, 18, pp. 168-169, London, 1918). 

Aspectos Estético-Cronolégicos de las Civilizaciones Andinas (Boletin de la Academia Nacional 
de Historia, 1, No. 2, pp. 195-226, Quito, 1920). 

Nota Polémica: Cuzco-Tiawanako, su Verdadera Relacién Cronolégica (Revista del Museo 
Nacional, 4, No. 2, pp. 205-208, Lima, 1935). 

5 A Survey of Ancient Peruvian Art (Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 21, pp. 315-442, New Haven, 1917). 

Realism in the Art of Ancient Peru (Art and Archaeology, 6, No. 5, pp. 235-246, Washington, 
D.C., 1917). 

Pre-Columbian Art and Culture in the Andean Area (Bulletin of the Museum of Art. Rhode 
Island School of Design, 28, No. 3, Providence, 1940). 

Pre-Columbian Andean Art (Magazine of Art, 33-34, Washington, D.C., 1940-1941). 

6 A Series of Ancient Andean Textiles (Bulletin of the Needle and Bobbin Club, 9, New York, 
1925). 

A Group of Ancient Peruvian Fabrics (Bulletin of the Needle and Bobbin Club, 11, New York, 
1927). 

Peruvian Textiles: Examples of the Pre-Incaic Period. With a Chronology of Early Peruvian 
Cultures (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1930). 

The Origin of Tapestry Technique in Pre-Spanish Peru (Metropolitan Museum Studies, 3, 
part 1, New York, 1930). 

A Study of Peruvian Textiles Illustrated by Representative Examples in the Museum of Fine 
Arts (Boston, 1932). 

Ancient Peruvian Art on Loan at the Fogg Art Museum (Cambridge, 1936). 

7A Study of Ancient Andean Social Institutions (Transactions of the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 27, pp. 407-469, New Haven, 1925). 
8 Distribution and Use of Slings in Pre-Columbian America, with Descriptive Catalogue of 
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on early navigation,® and one of the first descriptive reports on the important 
finds at Nepefia made by Dr. Julio C. Tello.’° Although most of Means’ ar- 
cheological articles were limited to the Andean area, it was inevitable that he 
should also consider the relationship of this field to other high civilizations in 
the Americas. Two major articles reflect this interest." 

Means’ contributions in the field of history were as prolific and valuable 
as those in archeology. He translated many of the basic documentary writings 
of the early chroniclers, such as Pedro Sancho, Fernando Montesinos, Pedro 
Pizarro, and Francisco de Elorza y Rada. His Biblioteca Andina” provided a 
valuable critical list of the early writers and their contributions. The Ancient 
Civilizations of the Andes was intended to be the first volume of a trilogy on the 
history of Peru. The second volume, Fall of the Inca Empire,” covered the 
period of Colonial history up to the rebellion of Tupac Amaru. The third 
volume on Republican Peru was never completed. Instead, the vast amount 
of materials which Means accumulated led him into other periods of history 
which resulted in a book on the discovery of America." A further extension of 
his interest in early European exploration of the New World was shown in his 
study of Northman contacts centering around the Newport tower.” That his 
thoughts were not entirely diverted from his beloved Peru is demonstrated by 
a children’s book on the Incas which he published in the same year." 

Means had a deep devotion for Peru, its past, its scenery, and above all its 
people. In turn he was beloved by the Peruvians. Honors of many kinds were 
bestowed on him, but the one that he treasured most was the official decoration 
of the order of “‘El Sol del Peru.” His personal contribution was great, and his 
vast number of significant publications will continue to unite his country and 
his ‘segunda patria,”’ Peru, in common intellectual understanding. 


NEw HAVEN 


Ancient Peruvian Slings in the United States National Museum (Proceedings of the U. S. National 
Museum, 55, Washington, 1919). 

° Pre-Spanish Navigation off the Andean Coast (The American Neptune, 2, No. 2, Salem, 
1942). 

10 Des Commentaires sur l’ Architecture Ancienne de la Céte Peruvienne (Bulletin de la Société 
des Américanistes de Belgique, No. 14, pp. 75-110, Brussels, 1934). 

1 Las Relaciones entre Centro-América y Sud-América en la Epoca Prehistérica (Boletin de 
la Sociedad GeogrAfica de Lima, 33, pp. 151-170, Lima, 1918). 
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CURT NIMUENDAJQU, 1883-1945 


By HERBERT BALDUS! 


N DECEMBER 10, 1945 occurred the death of the great ethnologist 

Curt Nimuendaji. Like Theodor Koch-Griinberg, he died among the 
Indians to whom he was so greatly attached. No one perhaps has contributed 
: more to the study of Brazilian abo- 
rigines than these two men of German 
origin. Although illnesses acquired in 
Amazonia placed them in great danger 
of their lives, neither of them faltered 
in what they considered their duty to 
science. 

During the last few years Nimuen- 
daji had been working among the 
Tukuna Indians on the Rio Solimées. 
The news dispatch from Manaos stated 
“He died at the locality called Santa 
Rita among the Indians. He was buried 
in the region which is the territory of 
the tribe to which he had dedicated a 
great part of his life. The illustrious 
scholar died suddenly while he was 
reading a letter in his hut (tapiri) which 
he had built among the Indians for his 
study.” 

Curt Nimuendaja On February 17th, 1941, Nimuen- 

daji wrote to me that the climate in 

the Tukuna region was “hideous.” In another letter from Igarapé da Rita 

(upper Solimdes) dated August 9th, 1942, he declared, however: “‘My health 

is good. I am gaining weight with this Indian life. With the Tukuna I live 

like God among his angels, and I am not bothered with the hatefulness of cer- 
tain civilized people.” 

In 1943 Nimuendaji was invited by the Conselho Nacional de Protegao aos 
Indios of the Brazilian Government to lead an expedition to the State of Matto 
Grosso. When he came to Rio de Janeiro in order to discuss this possibility 
he received the bad news concerning which he wrote me on November 10th of 
that year. He wrote “When I had the necessary physical examinations and 
laboratory analyses, etc., the doctors found that my state of health was such 
that I should abandon once for all my life in the interior, and residence among 
the Indians. In fact, they prescribed a diet for me which would be impossible 


1 Translated from Portuguese by Charles Wagley. 
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to follow, except possibly very badly, outside of the great civilized centers. 
Such a decision made me very sad. You know well how much I love this life 
(in the interior) and how I feel identified with the Indians. It seems impossible 
to me that I may never see again the plains of the Canellas bathed in sun or 
the shady swamps (igapés) of the Tukuna. Besides I have many things in 
mind which now may never be done.” The letter ended with the melancholy 
phrase—‘‘I am now definitely out of the battle.” But in May of 1945 Nimuen- 
daji surprised me by writing “It looks as if I will soon have to make another 
trip to the Tukuna.” He made this trip and it was the last of his career. 

The way Nimuendaji replied to my request in 1939 for biographical data 
and for a photograph is significant in regard to his personality. ““You want 
me to send the story of my life,’’ he wrote. “It is very simple: I was born in 
Jena (Germany) in the year 1883. I did not have any university instruction 
of any kind. I came to Brazil in 1903. Until 1913 my residence was in Sao Paulo 
and later in Belém do Para. All the rest has-been, until this present date, 
almost an uninterrupted series of expeditions of which I enumerate in the 
attached list those I remember. 1 do not have a photograph of myself.”’ Ac- 
cording to his list, there was not one single year from 1905 to 1939 during which 
he did not live among the Indians nor undertake archeological explorations. 

His first publications which appeared in 1914 and 1915 in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie were signed “Curt Nimuendaji Unkel.” In his later publications 
the last name was omitted. His Indian name ‘‘Nimuendaji”’ was given to him 
in 1906 by the Apapécuva-Guarani, by a complicated traditional ceremony. 
Under this name, now internationally famous, he became a Brazilian citizen 
in 1922. 

One of his most important publications, Die Sagen von der Erschaffung und 
Vernichtung der Welt als Grundlagen der Religion der Apapocuva-Guarani,’ 
which appeared in 1914, was a result of his long residence with these same 
Guaranf. This study contains not only rich mythological data but also consider- 
able linguistic, psychological and historical material regarding the Apapécuva- 
Guarani. Many of his publications that followed this study were vocabularies 
and myths which he collected among the many tribes of northern Brazil which 
he visted. His studies of social organization of Ge-speaking groups, however 
(some of which were published in collaboration with Robert Lowie), inaugu- 
rated a new phase in the study of Brazilian ethnography. He left numerous 
unpublished manuscripts of tremendous value to students of South American 
ethnography. His ethnographic and archeological collections have enriched the 
museums of Germany, Sweden and Brazil. 

Nimuendaji was also a cartographer of considerable merit. The Dominican 
Father, Pedro Secondy, told me that when they travelled together in 1940 


2 Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 46, Berlin, 1914, pp. 284-403. 
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the river with his compass. He hardly spoke, and the other passengers found 
him strange. After the launch had tied up for the night to allow the passengers 
to make camp on the beach, Nimuendaji would inquire as to what time the 
launch would leave next morning, and retire from the others to sleep on the 
beach. The Dominican told me that he always appeared punctually next 
morning already shaven. The Dominican mentioned this last fact several 
times, for it seems that Nimuendaji never neglected for one day to shave 
during his many years travelling in the woods of Brazil. This habitual neatness 
and orderliness were part of his whole personality and could be seen in his 
handwriting, in the packages of printed matter he sent, and in the maps he 
drew. 

Nimuendaji was a scrupulous scientist and an incorruptible fighter for 
his high ideals of justice and charity. During his whole life he fought for the 
Indians against the representatives of our civilization who invaded their ter- 
ritory with superior arms. For these efforts he was loved by the persecuted, 
becoming one of them, and with them he suffered the hate of the colonizer for 
whom “Indians are not people.” 

Nimuendaji not only defended humble and disarmed tribesmen living at 
peace with the colonizers, but he also subjected himself to danger and to long 
tiresome journeys in order to enter into contact with unpacified tribes in an 
effort to bring an end to the slaughter of both their own valiant warriors and 
their white neighbors. The pacification of the Parintintin of the Rio Madeira 
which he accomplished in 1922 was a notable case in point and well worth 
mention here. Nimuendaji placed gifts at places where there were evidences 
that bands of this great Tupi tribe passed frequently. Shelters covered with 
zinc were made to protect the beads, clothes, bush knives, axes, and other ar- 
ticles left as presents. After a few days, these objects disappeared and arrows 
stuck upright into ground were found in their place. 

The Indians had accepted the presents, but their reply signified that they 
did not trust the donor. Nimuendajd, however, repeated his offers and the 
Parintintin answered by setting up spikes of arrow points in the trail. Later, 
the Parintintin attacked Nimuendaji and his party, but he had prepared for 
the attack by constructing a solid hut protected by sheets of zinc to protect 
his party. The hut was solid and placed at a strategic point with a good view 
of the immediate area. The Indians shot arrows and shouted but there was no 
hostile reaction from the hut and after a time they left. During a second similar 
attack, Nimuendaji called to them in “‘Lingua geral”’ of the Amazon’ offering 
them axes and bush knives which were shown to the Indians. They did not 
accept and disappeared. During the third attack, the Indians forced the 
barbed-wire fence around the house, and Nimuendaji ordered his men to 
fire in the air. Most of the Indians fled but a few retired only a few paces out- 
side the fence and stood watching the house. Nimuendaji came out of the 


3 A modified form of Tupi-Guaranf. 
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house speaking to them and, not being attacked, placed a pail of various pres- 
ents near the fence. The Indians took up the presents and moved on. 

Then Indians on the other side of the river (Rio Maici-mirim) began to 
shout, asking for presents. Nimuendaji gave orders to float a basin filled with 
presents across the river. Two Indians plunged into the river to get the pres- 
ents while a third shot arrows at the basin, attempting to sink it. Then 
Nimuendaji floated another basin with presents across the river and the 
Indians entered the river to get them, and when he offered a third, one Indian 
came across the river to get it and returned to his companion. In this manner, 
little by little they became accustomed to Nimuendaji and his party, and he 
soon learned that he could make himself better understood in Southern 
Guarani which was closer to their dialect of Tupi than “lingua geral.”’ Finally 
one Parintintin showed by gestures that his stomach was empty and that he 
was hungry, and the party brought out cassava flour, first eating some of it 
themselves and then offering it to the Indian. The Indian approached, and 
Nimuendajii placed the cassava flour directly into his hands—closing, in a 
sense, the first chapter in the pacification of the Parintintin. 

The chapters which followed, however, were less satisfactory; it is true 
there were no more bloody battles between the Parintintin and their Brazilian 
neighbors, but the new contacts with the so-called “civilized” brought dis- 
organization to Parintintin culture through new diseases and new influences. 
Only a few years later Nimuendaji deplored his own heroic undertaking and 
began to believe that those Indians who retain their freedom by war and in- 
transigent enmity toward the usurpers of their lard are the happier for it. 
This belief, however, did not hinder him from making plans for the pacification 
of other tribes when the expansion of the whites seemed irresistible and in- 
evitable. Even in his last letter which he wrote to me on December 6th of 1945, 
just a few days before his death, he referred to a plan for the pacification of 
the Patakana who appear now and again along the Tocantins Railroad (lower 
Rio Tocantins). 

To the last, he was dominated by a passionate sentiment in favor of such 
victims of our so-called “progress” and against the barbarities committed in the 
name of “progress.”’ During his entire life, such ideals and strong belief brought 
him sad moments but they also gave him a profound happiness and the 
strength which made him perhaps the greatest Indianista of all time. 


Explorations of Curt Nimuendaji 


1905-08 West of S. Paulo Guaran{, Kaingang. 

1909 West of S. Paulo, South of Matto-Grosso (Museu Guarani, Kaingang, Opayé, Oti, 
Paulista) Tereno. 

1910 West of S. Paulo (Servicgo de Protecio aos Indios) Guarani, Kaingang. 

1911 West and coast of S. Paulo (S.P.I.) Guaran{, Kaingang. 

1912 West and coast of S. Paulo (S.P.1.) Guaran{, Kaingang, Kaigué. 

1912 Tibagf, Ivai (S.P.1.) Kaingang. 


1913 South of Matto-Grosso (S.P.I.) Opayé, Guarani, Kaigu4. 
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1914-15 
1915 
1915-16 
1916-19 
1920 
1921 
1921-23 
1922 
1923 


1924-25 
1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 
1928-29 


1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938-39 


1940 
1941-42 
1945 
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Gurupf (S.P.I1.) 

Jarf, Maracé 

Mission S. Antonio do Prata 

Xing, Irirf, Curud 

Litoral of Para 

Oyapock 

Madeira (S.P.I.) 

Marajé (Géteborgs Museum) 

Tapajoz, Mariacuaé (Géteborgs Museum) 
Guayana, Maraj6, Caviana (Géteborgs Museum) 
Tapajoz, Trombetas, Jamundé, Caviana (Gétb. Mus.) 
Oyapock (Gétb. Mus.) 


Affluents of Amazonas, Madeiras, Autaz (Gétb. Mus.) 
Tocantins (Gétb. Mus.) 
Rio Negro, Icana, Uaupés (Gétb. Mus.) 


Rio Tapajoz 
State of Maranhao, Goiaz (Mus. Hamburg, Dresden, 
Leipzig) 


Solimées 
Tocantins, Maranhao (Mus. Dresden, Leipzig) 


Tocantins, Maranhao 

Tocantins 

Tapajoz, Manaus 

Maranhio (Carnegie Inst.) 

Pernambuco (Carnegie Inst.) 

Maranhao (Univ. California) 

Maranhao (Univ. California) 

Tocantins (Univ. California) 

Bahia, Minas Gerais, Espfrito Santo (Univ. Cali- 
fornia) 

XingG, Araguaia 

Solimdes (Mus. Paraense) 

Solimées (Mus. Nacioi al do Rio de Janeiro) 


Tembé, Timbira, Uruba. 
Aparaf. 

Tembé. 

Yuruna, Sipaya, Arara, Kayapé, 


Parintintin, Mura, Pirah4, Tora. 

Matanawi. 

Excavations. 

Maué, excavations. 

Excavations. 

Palikur, Indians of the Uacd, ex- 
cavations. 

Mura, Munduruk4, excavations. 

Excavations. 

Baniwa, Wanana, Tariana, Tu- 
kano, Mak4, etc. 

Excavations. 

Apinayé, Canela, Krikati, Kre- 
pamkateyé, Pukobye, Gua- 
jajara. 

Tukuna. 

Apinayé, Cherente, Krahé, 
Canela. 

Apinayé, Canela. 

Apinaye. 


Canela. 

Fulnié, Sukurd. 

Canela. 

Gamela, Canela. 

Apinayé, Cherente. 

Patach6, Kamaka, Machakari, 
Botocudos 

Gérotire, Kayapé of the Arraias. 

Tukuna. 

Tukuna. 


Where there is no indication between parentheses, expedition was financed by the explorer 


himself. 
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Mortuary Customs of the Shawnee and Other Eastern Tribes. ERMINIE WHEELER VOEGE- 
LIN. (Indiana Historical Society, Prehistory Research Series, 2, No. 4, pp. 227- 
444. Indianapolis, 1944.) 


The present study, a revision of the author’s doctoral dissertation of 1939, was first 
undertaken to find out what light the present-day and past historical Shawnee burial 
practices might throw on the identification of the Madisonville and other prehistoric 
sites which had been attributed to ancestors of the Shawnee. As exploration of the prob- 
lem progressed, other related problems, with their solutions, emerged. 

Full data on present-day burial customs were gathered in the field by the author 
from the Shawnee of central and northeastern Oklahoma, in 1933, 1934 and 1935, 
while fairly abundant information on past customs back to 1687 was gotten from a thor- 
ough combing of the relatively rich literature. The present and past evidence is as- 
sembled, in inverse chronological order, in four elaborate analytical tables, showing the 
complex of today, continuities, modifications and losses. Marked stability in the 
Shawnee mortuary complex during this more than two-century-and-a-half period is 
revealed, with few losses and still fewer accretions. 

As a next step toward solving the archeological problem set, a further analysis, 
embodied in twelve additional tables, is made from the literature of the mortuary 
customs of the Woodlands (14 tribes), Southeastern (7 tribes), and Eastern Plains 
(6 tribes) areas. A comparison of the Shawnee field and source data with these shows 
the Shawnee burial complex to be a typical Woodlands one, with a relatively small 
number of Southeastern traits. The number of exclusively Shawnee traits in the 
Shawnee mortuary complex turns out to be extremely limited. The comparative eth- 
nographical evidence makes it improbable that Madisonville represents a protohistoric 
Shawnee settlement. 

Analysis of the Woodlands, Southeastern, and Eastern Plains mortuary customs 
reveals a certain clear homogeneity throughout the whole region, with the Woodlands 
manifesting a greater number of distinctive mortuary customs than the Southeastern, 
and the Eastern Plains culture having no distinctive traits of its own but only such 
traits as are shared with either the Woodlands or Southeastern or with both. The con- 
clusion is drawn that the Eastern Plains tribes—Osage, Omaha, Iowa, Kansa, Missouri 
and Oto—had earlier occupied a position between the Woodlands and Southeastern 
tribes, and in the late prehistoric period had moved westward from this location. 

Dr. Voegelin has not only answered, negatively, the question she set out to answer, 
but, as so often happens in such historical quests, has brought to light some well- 
documented conclusions of still broader scope which should keenly interest both 
ethnologists and archeologists. She has given us a thorough piece of work, carried 
through with excellent method and with fine critical judgment. Her study is additional 
evidence, if any be needed, that while archeology and ethnology are not exactly 
Siamese twins, nevertheless neither can live the abundant life by or unto itself alone. 

Joun M. Cooper 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 
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Social Life and Religion of the Indians of Kitimat, British Columbia. Ivan A. Lopatin. 
(University of Southern California Social Science Series, No. 26. 107 pp., illus. 
University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, 1945.) 


This monograph reports the results of investigations conducted during four months 
of residence at Kitimat in 1930. For most of this period the author served as missionary 
and postmaster, tasks which brought him into contact with all of the members of the 
community, but which proved arduous and time-consuming. Two Indians served as 
principal informants; one was secretary of the Kitimat Council, the other was chief of 
the Blackfish clan. A number of white residents, including old settlers, a missionary, 
and the principal of the Indian Institute at Sardis were also used as informants, fur- 
nishing “valuable information.” 

Lopatin describes, in addition to the subjects covered by the title, the geographic 
environment, natural resources, relations with neighboring tribes, and the physical 
type of the people; two pages are devoted to notes on the material culture. He finds 
that dependence upon canoes for travel “‘brought about certain physical changes. Arms 
and shoulders became strong and well developed, but legs were weak and underdevel- 
oped. The Kitimat could paddle all day long, but they were poor walkers.” Referring 
to his own experiences: “‘Walking was impossible because of the dense forest and 
precipitous cliffs.”” The Indians refused to submit to any physical measurements, hence 
Lopatin offers only subjective characterizations. “On the whole the Kitimat undoubt- 
edly belong to the Mongoloid type. Only the long face and the long, hooked nose are 
contradictory to this general type.”’ A short section devoted to cultural conditions of 
the present day is supplemented by numerous observations of like sort in other sections 
of the text. These, unfortunately, are not always set apart from the discussions of ab- 
original practices. 

The Indians of Kitimat are northern Kwakiutl, specifically Haishla, in Lopatin’s 
orthography—the Haisla of Olson’s monograph.' The latter was published in 1940— 
but there is no mention of it, in preface, bibliography or elsewhere, in Lopatin’s paper. 
The subject matter of the two papers overlaps even more than the titles would indicate, 
and one of Olson’s five principal informants was the Blackfish clan chief employed 
earlier by Lopatin. All of Olson’s informants were Indians. The two ethnographers 
spent roughly equivalent periods of time with the people but Olson devoted his entire 
time to field studies and visited the summer settlement at River’s Inlet as well as 
Kitimat. 

In both description and interpretation, and on points both minor and major, the 
two papers differ profoundly. These differences might be cited at length, but their ob- 
vious character will bring them to the attention of all who use the works. A few exam- 
ples will indicate the nature of the discrepancies. 

Lopatin names five clans which he calls interchangeably clans or crests. He does 
not speak of phratries but discusses unions of clans, in which a sixth clan name appears. 
Olson lists the six clans, arranged in three phratries, gives alternate names for the clans, 
and describes over thirty distinct crests. Lopatin states that no person may change his 


1 Ronald L. Olson, The Social Organization of the Haisla of British Columbia (University of 
California Anthropological Records, 2, No. 5, 1940). 
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“crest’’; Olson cites a specific example of change of clan, and declares that crests may 
be given by a man to his children, or may be transferred, with right of redemption, at 
a potlatch. 

According to Olson, “A chief has no real authority in matters such as quarrels, 
thefts or even murder.” Lopatin says that the chief “took a hand in the private affairs 
of the people,” and that the people “submitted without question to their chief’s com- 
mands.” 

Lopatin describes the distribution of property at the potlatch as a commercial ven- 
ture “‘in that the chief or nobleman distributing the gifts was sure that he would in 
the future receive in return much more. The custom was to double in the return present 
the value of the original gift. Sometimes the value was three or four times as great.” 
Olson states with strong emphasis that the interest element is unknown. “If a chief is 
given, for example, one hundred blankets at a potlach he will try to return to the giver 
at some future time perhaps one hundred and three or one hundred and five. . . . How- 
ever, should he give only fifty in return nothing is said or thought about it.” 

All of Lopatin’s informants insistently denied that portions of corpses were eaten 
by members of the cannibal order of the secret society. Olson writes that half-desiccated 
corpses were placed over the fire “to smoke-dry them, thus rendering the odor and taste 
less offensive. In the dance the tanish enters carrying a corpse on either arm. At sight 
of them, all the tanish in the audience rush at him and scramble for the bodies. At this 
time they actually eat pieces of flesh from the corpses.” 

In Lopatin’s conclusions he characterizes the Haisla as megalomaniac, vain-glorious, 
overbearing and haughty, and states that the effort to gain power permeated their 
whole life. Olson, however, declares that the Haisla considered the proper attitude for 
the chief to be one “not of arrogance but one almost of humility.”” He denies that 
“megalomania” is a term properly applicable to the culture, holding that sobriety and 
moderation are as nearly characteristic. 

It is regrettable that Lopatin did not strengthen his treatise by taking heed of these 
and the many other differences, and by attempting reconciliation of the conflicts. His 
total disregard of Olson’s work is apparently a confession of inability to defend his 
phrasings against Olson’s more objective, detailed and sharply drawn descriptions. 
That Lopatin’s manuscript was completed before Olson’s paper appeared is of course 
no excuse at all for failure to modify it during the five years separating publication 
dates. Furthermore, between 1931 and 1945 Lopatin’s manuscript was read and criti- 
cized by various persons acquainted with one or another phase of Northwest coast 
social organization. I find no evidence in the published form that any of these criti- 
cisms were heeded. 

VERNE F. Ray 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The Tchefuncte Culture, an Early Occupation of the Lower Mississippi Valley. James A. 
Forp and G. I. Quy. (Appendix on Skeletal Remains by Charles E. Snow. 
Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, No. 2. Menasha, 1945.) 


This is an objective, concise, and well-written report on the “oldest culture now 
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known in the Lower Mississippi Valley.” It is represented by some seven sites, two of 

which have been intensively excavated, and all of which are found within the state 

of Louisiana, particularly in the Lake Ponchartrain area. Although the first excavation 

was made in 1934, by a CWA project, it was not until 1939 that the more scientific 

digging of the Louisiana State Archaeological Survey established the culture upon a 

firm footing. As it now stands, Tchefuncte is the first “period” in the famed “time 

machine”’ of the Lower valley, the succeeding “periods” being Marksville, Troyville, 

Coles Creek, Plaquemine, and Historic Caddoan-Natchezan. 

Tchefuncte sites fall into three divisions, these having both the status of foci and 
of period subdivisions. (a) The Copell site,’ with its cemetery, artifacts with burials, 
and total lack of pottery, suggesting an early component of the culture. (b) Three shell- 
midden sites, with their large quantities of artifacts and pottery. These are believed to 
be the “‘middle”’ division. (c) Two mound sites. Mounds were domed-circular, with pre- 
pared floors, flexed burials, circular post-mold patterns. Artifacts accompanied burials; 
pottery sherds were similar to midden materials. These mound sites are believed to be 
the latest components. Thus Tchefuncte gets burial. mounds only in its climax—or at 
least latest—period. 

Material traits of the Tchefuncte culture as a whole may be very briefly summa- 
rized: Hunting and gathering economy; use of atlatl; shell gouges, chisels, etc.; bone 
awls of various types; bone and antler projectile points and atlat] hooks; crude, chipped 
leaf-shaped blades; crude, chipped, stemmed dart points; turtle-back scrapers; stone 
saws; boatstones, plummets; grinding stones; soapstone vessels; tubular pipes of fired 
clay; problematical cylindrical and biconoidal clay objects (“Poverty Point objects’’); 
perforated bear canines; cut animal jaws; shell ornaments. Pottery appears in several 
distinctive types, featuring crude, sand and clay-tempered, ill-fired wares, 80 per cent 
plain, but the decorated series including stamped, incised, pinched, punctated, and red- 
filmed. Bases are characteristically tetrapodal, with several types of legs. Ring-bases 
occur. Forms are deep pots with outcurving rims, also barrels, beakers, et al., all the 
later Marksvillian shapes. 

The Tchefuncte skeletons have been studied by Charles E. Snow, who has con- 
tributed an appendix. The reviewer’s total ignorance on metrical matters makes him 
incapable of judging this phase of the work, but it seems well done and may be sum- 
marized as follows: The Tchefuncte physical type is intermediate between the Archaic 
long-heads (Neumann’s Sylvids) and the later round-heads (Centralids). This may be 
evidence for a mixing of the two populational strains. The Copeil skulls seemed longer, 
and may confirm the archeological estimate of the greater age of the site. The whole 
Copell-Tchefuncte population has some intriguing aspects, the two types of skulls 
appearing in rather odd combinations, and presenting some admittedly unsolved prob- 
lems. 

Tchefuncte has been dated—at least relatively—by geochronological means, in- 
volving a correlation of some of the seven subdeltas of the Mississippi with various 
archeological cultures. Tchefuncte is now associated with the Early Metairie stage, 
fourth from the oldest. The most.recent stage, Balize, was unoccupied by aboriginal 


! Copell presents many problems of interpretation, which the authors acknowledge. Current 
views hold that Copell may be a separate and earlier pre-pottery “period” in the area. 
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Indians. Marksville is placed in Middle Metairie, Troyville in Late Metairie, Coles 
Creek in Forts stage, and Plaquemine in St. Bernard stage. 

R. J. Russell, a river geologist, had originally correlated Coles Creek with Metairie, 
on the basis of Coles Creek sherds found in the maw of a Ponchartrain dredge, a con- 
clusion which was accepted by the archeologist. When the Tchefuncte middens were 
found, it was observed that the Coles Creek lake-bottom sherds came from a point 
ten feet below the base of the Tchefuncte midden! Moreover, Coles Creek sherds were 
found on the surface of Tchefuncte middens only. Thus both the geologists and arche- 
ologists revised their chronology on the overwhelming evidence of stratigraphy. No 
numerical dates—not even guesses—have been given for the new delta correlations? 

The cultural relationships of Tchefuncte are rather wide. In pottery, the closest 
tie is to the Tennessee Valley in northern Alabama, to the ceramic series known as 
Alexander. This is more than a relationship, it is a dependency, for the authors show 
the gradual tendency for native Tchefuncte clay-tempered types’ to fade out and be 
replaced by types imitative of the sand-tempered Alabama wares.‘ Identical pottery 
types are found in both cultures throughout the Tchefuncte span; the whole economic 
adjustment, use of mounds, technology, et cetera, of the two cultures is almost identi- 
cal. 

Less striking relationships, but clear enough, appear with Bilbo on the Georgia 
coast, another early pottery-making post-Archaic group which had the usual sprinkling 
of suggestive traits (i.e., pit-burials, mounds, tubular pipes, various proto-Hopewellian 
artifacts) found in all sites of this general time-period. Ceramic ties, however, are far 
less obvious, the Bilbo wares showing a closer heritage from the fiber-tempered past in 
their own area.® Bilbo may also be slightly earlier in time. 

The most challenging resemblances are to Kentucky Adena, notably in mounds, cir- 
cular post-mold patterns, pottery forms and bases, openwork-diamond motif, projectile 
points, bone tools, and so on down the list. We hardly need mention tubular pipes. 

The Tchefuncte and Alexander ceramics taken as a unit have a weird and uncanny 
resemblance to the Hopewellian wares of the Illinois Valley, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
What might be regarded as prototypes of the stamped, incised, and punctated motifs 
of the northern area are all present in Louisiana and Alabama. Indeed, one is tempted 
to come out flat-footed—and the authors show considerable restraint here—and say 
that the whole Illinois River Valley Hopewellian ceramic development is merely this 
Tchefuncte-Alexander melange grafted on to a northern Woodland cord-wrapped- 
paddle conical-pot tradition. Whether or not the reviewer wears arch supports will be 
shown later. 


? These scientific conclusions mask the fact that Tchefuncte middens had at least eight feet 
of their bases submerged in mixed muck and water. This meant, in scientific terms, a subsidence of 
the old beaches, such sinking being the result of the weight of the delta deposits, etc. All this can 
be correlated. In terms of human values, this means an amphibian existence for the excavators. 
On page 12 there is a wonderful deadpan remark: “It proved impractical at this time to carry the 
trenches more than a foot below sea level.” 

3’ E.g.: Tchefuncte Plain, Tchefuncte Incised, Tchefuncte Stamped. 

* E.g.: Mandeville Plain, Tammany Pinched, Mandeville Stamped (pp. 67-72). 

5 A few fiber-tempered sherds are scattered through Tchefuncte. But Copell, which seems 
to be earlier, lacks pottery. This may be further evidence for placing Copell in a separate division. 
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The authors interpret such relationships as follows: Tchefuncte is coeval with the 
Georgia coast and northern Alabama post-Archaic. It is probably slightly earlier than 
Adena, but “the evidence is obviously inconclusive” (p. 93). Tchefuncte precedes 
Marksville, provides the inspiration for a whole group of Marksville traits, particularly 
pottery. Thus Tchefuncte is suggested as the fons et origo of the Lower Valley cultural 
emanations, the authors feeling that, “The clay-tempered Tchefuncte pottery types 
may be ancestral in large part to the predominantly smooth-surfaced wares that later 
came to dominate the Mississippi Valley. Elements of construction, shape, form of rim, 
and decoration can be traced into the later Marksville period in the Lower Mississippi 
Valley, and into Adena and Hopewellian in the Upper Mississippi Valley. Out of these 
bases may have developed the still later wares of Middle Mississippi, the historic 
Caddoan of Arkansas and the well known wares of Florida” (p. 95). 

Now let us survey the scene with a critical eye. At the outset we may throw a few 
bouquets. Of all the archeological reports the author has read or has had to read in the 
past years, this is the most carefully prepared, skillfully written, and objectively con- 
ceived. Of all the Louisiana reports, this is the least involved in circular logic, least 
prone to interpretations based upon inexplicit theories of cultural growth and dynamics. 
Amen. 

Through the pages of this evenly written document, however, runs an undertow. 
On the one hand, there is a detailed, explicit documentation of the very evident rela- 
tionships of Tchefuncte to many other cultures, in the case of northern Alabama a posi- 
tive conquest. Many—perhaps the majority—of Tchefuncte traits are merely Louisiana 
variants of traits widespread in the Southeast at this time-period. All these are duly 
noted and explained. 

On the other hand, the significance of these traits tends to be underplayed, sub- 
dued, subordinated to the suggestion that the Louisiana cultures are basic to the sub- 
sequent culture history of the Southeast and parts of the whole East. No extraordinary 
claims are advanced, no explicit cultural reconstruction—d la Crooks Site report—are 
made. Nevertheless, the implications are there. 

Some consequences of this dual approach: Tubular pipes are a basic trait of the 
time-period, being found everywhere, north and south. They are no more diagnostic 
of Tchefuncte than shell middens. Yet the cultural continuity of the area must be 
maintained, leading the authors to say, “Between the Tchefuncte period and the 
Marksville period there is an inexplicable shift in the style of pipes” (p. 31)—since 
Marksville has the familiar platform type. Why “inexplicable”? Why not recognize the 
possibility, nay, high probability, that Marksville received platform pipes from north- 
ern Hopewellian? 

Tchefuncte and northern Alabama pottery are two ends of a common development 
—at least a coeval (p. 69) development—yet we find (p. 95) that Tchefuncte pottery 
can be “traced into Adena and Hopewellian.” But the authors also tend to suggest 
(p. 68) that Adena is another northern variant of the same post-Archaic development, 
standing in the same relationship to Hopewellian that Tchefuncte holds to Marksville. 
The reviewer prefers the latter hypothesis. Flat and tetrapodal bases appear through- 
out the Tennessee Valley and up into southern Illinois, where Baumer occupies an 
Adena like relationship® to Illinois Hopewell. Alexander sherds have been found in 


* Baumer also displays the openwork-diamond motif. Another interesting fact of Tchefuncte 
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Baumer, indicating the approximate contemporaneity of Baumer and northern Alaba- 
ma and, by transference Tchefuncte. Tentative stratigraphies: Tchefuncte /Marksville; 
Adena/Hopewellian; Baumer/Illinois Hopewellian. Also involved in the history of 
Illinois Hopewellian is Alexander—see later. 

Briefly, there are two possible interpretations of Tchefuncte in the culture history 
of the Mississippi Valley: (1) It is an ancestral culture to Marksville, and since Marks- 
ville set the pace for Hopewellian, Tchefuncte is also basic to Hopewellian, etc. (2) 
Tchefuncte is merely the Louisiana version of a cultural horizon appearing contempora- 
neously in many parts of the southern area. The authors suggest both, decide upon 
neither, and do not state them as formal hypotheses. 

To be more specific, let us reclassify the Tchefuncte traits in terms of their historical 
type: First, and most numerous, are generalized “early” post-Archaic traits, found all 
over the South (e.g.: shell middens, circular structures—at least in Adena-—tubular 
pipes, many ceramic techniques and decorations, stone saws, cut animal jaws and 
canines, shell artifacts, crude, chipped dart points, etc.). Second in importance are 
traits suggestive of a Louisiana origin, and continuous into Marksville, et al. (e.g.: 
vessel forms, decorative motifs, Poverty Point objects, plummets). Third appear gen- 
eralized traits of no particular time-period (e.g.: nearly all bone artifacts, many stone 
artifacts). Fourth are traits unique for Tchefuncte (e.g.: some ceramic techniques and 
motifs). Finally, traits suggestive of a northern origin (e.g.: conical burial mounds, some 
stamped motifs).’ 

Doubtless Tchefuncte contributed to the subsequent developments—but all early 
pottery-making cultures probably did also. Doubtless Tchefuncte influences carry over 
into Marksville and so on up the line, but Marksville has other traits which can have 
come only from northern Hopewellian. Marksville pottery, to the reviewer, is a perfect 
example: vessel forms and many decorative techniques come from Tchefuncte; the bird 
design and certain stamping techniques may be a northern influence. Those mysterious 
burial mounds which appear in the ater Tchefuncte sites may be from Central America, 
as the authors suggest (p. 95), but why not from the north? Why not from Adena— 
especially since the peculiar combination of buria! mounds with underlying circular 
structures appears (apparently) suddenly in Tchefuncte. Finally, how does one explain 
the possible Centralid mixture in Tchefuncte skulls, when the later Marksville skulls 
are possibly good long-heads (Sylvids)? If it is a mixture, could this round-headed ele- 
ment have carried with it some of these more northerly post-Archaic traits? Adena 
skulls are round-headed. 

As for the strange resemblance of Illinois Hopewellian pottery to Tchefuncte- 
Alexander, it may as well be recognized that doubtless the Illinois stuff does owe much 


pottery is the similarity between the opposed-triangular-panel and “key” designs of Lake Borgne 
Incised, and similar designs in cord-impressing from apparently contemporaneous horizons in 
the Middle Mississippi Valley (Cormorant Cord-Impressed). Sherds of the latter also appear in 
Baumer. 

7 The reviewer recognizes, of course, that no archeological culture has many “unique” traits. 
It is the configuration which counts. Nevertheless, if Tchefuncte is suggested as a point of origin, 
the specific and individual traits must be examined. 
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of its inspiration to this development. In the reviewer’s mind, it worked this way: 
Alexander represents an intense focus of development in the Tennessee Valley which 
radiated its influences both north and south, heavily influencing Tchefuncte and various 
early and later northern horizons, most of which are as yet imperfectly known.But 
this does not mean that Illinois Hopewellian is an offshoot of a Southeastern culture; 
on the contrary, most of its other traits are clearly Woodland and Ohioan. The con- 
tinuity, blending, and joint development were as true for the later Middle Woodland- 
Hopewellian times as for the earlier period. 

The truculent reviewer will now provide his own summary of Tchefuncte: Tche- 
functe seems to have been an early culture sharing many widespread traits of its time- 
period. Its pottery shares in a development with northern Alabama, eventually gives 
way to these influences. Its burial mounds and circular structures suggest a complex 
developing coevally with Adena or possibly influenced by Adena. A few traits are 
distinctive for the region and carry over into Marksville. However, in Marksville other 
traits enter which provide an abrupt break from the Tchefuncte tradition. Tchefuncte 
conical mounds may be a northern introduction. Tchefuncte thus seems to be a deep- 
south relative of an intense cultural development centering around burial mounds and 
distinctively decorated pottery which displayed a northern Alabama-Louisiana axis, 
with Georgia and Adena more distant Jap-like partners. Repercussions carried on into 
the later Hopewellian times. In no sense can Tchefuncte be considered a unique an- 
cestor of later cultural developments (like Hopewell), though naturally it participated 
in the generalized cultural background responsible for such manifestations. 

The volume’s format is excellent, topography and halftones clear. Some plates are 
not quite up to the LSU standards, but the reviewer has it on a usually reliable author- 
ity that the Gulf Southeast flying cockroach is responsible, damages being repaired 
with casein paint. 

Joun W. BENNETT 

OunIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The Su Site: Excavations at a Mogollon Village, Western New Mexico—Second Season, 
1941. Paut S. Martin. (Anthropological Series Field Museum of Natural History, 
32, No. 2, Publication No. 526. 101-271 pp., 11 maps, 48 text figs. $2.00. Chicago, 
1943.) 


This report, together with Volume 32, Number 1, June 29, 1940 of the same series, 
describes the results obtained from two seasons of archaeological studies in west-central 
New Mexico. While the cover and title page carry only the name of Dr. Martin, this 
work is a collaboration as shown in the Preface and by the various signed sections. 
Martin’s introduction is a synthesis of the results of the two field seasons together with 
some conjectures about the Mogollon Culture. Then follow in order the contributions 
of Martin’s assistants: “Digging Techniques and Description of Architectural Details” 
by Robert Braidwood, ‘Artifacts and Pottery” by John Rinaldo, “Report on the Skele- 
tal Material” by Marjorie Kelly, and finally ‘““An Archaeological Survey in the Vicinity 
of the Su Site” by Brigham A. Arnold. 

The important facts concerning the Su Site are: that the village was probably in 
existence prior to A.D. 500 (age estimated inasmuch as tree-ring material has not been 
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satisfactorily dated), that the cultural economy was essentially food-gathering with 
farming and hunting secondary, that pottery and house-building were relatively new 
traits to the people, and that the stone industry had roots in the Cochise Culture. The 
pattern of the culture as a whole, called the Pine Lawn Phase, is distinct from but re- 
lated to other early Mogollon manifestations recognized to date. 

In connection with architecture one may doubt the argument that because houses 
had not developed into an “art’’ or standardized form, house-building was a newly 
acquired trait. In the gross characteristics Su houses do show some standardization, 
about to the same degree as is evident in the houses of other Mogollon villages thus far 
excavated, even those which are later in time. This apparent lack of formality in house 
construction of the Mogollon people may prove to be as meaningful as was the stand- 
ardization of the early Anasazi house. Further, a sub-surface structure has been found, 
yet to be reported on, in the San Pedro Stage of the Cochise Culture, extending archi- 
tecture as a trait well before the time of the Su Site. 

In preparing this report, the collaborators have treated their material cbjectively 
and well. Braidwood’s section on digging techniques is perhaps the best description yet 
presented covering the difficult job of clearing pithouses. In tracing the steps for pit- 
house excavation we feel that one important detail has been omitted. After the house 
pit has been cleared, it might have been well to include in the procedure also the re- 
moval of the debris from the old occupational surface about the periphery of the house. 
There are two reasons for this: first, that architectural details are sometimes picked up 
in this way, and second, that since many of the domestic occupations were performed 
immediately outside the house, the artifacts and many other evidences relating to 
these may thus be encountered. 

Rinaldo’s analysis of the artifacts brings out one especially important conclusion 
concerning the probable derivation of stone implements. He shows by comparison that 
of thirty-six stone traits occurring in the Cochise Culture, thirty-five were found in the 
Su Site. Breaking these down further, thirteen of the thirty-five traits occur in the 
Sulphur Springs Stage of the Cochise Culture, nineteen in the Chiricahua Stage, and 
three in the San Pedro Stage. Had the order of these frequencies been reversed, more 
force would be added to the argument, since logically the San Pedro Stage which stands 
nearest to the Pine Lawn Phase in time should share the most traits with the Su Site. 
Nevertheless, this appears to be a significant indication, and bears out the suspicion 
which others have held as to the most likely derivation of the Mogollon Culture. 

Su pottery is singularly undifferentiated. No painted types were present although 
the forms which occurred, Alma Plain, Alma Rough, and San Francisco Red-Saliz 
Variety, were technically quite well made. The impression was gained that pottery was 
relatively new to the Su Site occupants. But the sherd sample of two seasons’ work ex- 
ceeded 30,000, indicating that pottery was produced in considerable abundance and 
therefore was functionally important and well established. It may be suggested that 
the Pine Lawn Phase was already quite far removed in time from the latest non-pottery 
horizon of the Cochise Culture. 

The skeletal evidence, discussed in a brief section by Marjorie Kelly, points to the 
fact that the residents of this village were Puebloid in type, being brachicranial (mean 
cranial index, 84.5) and exhibiting some cradle-board deformation. The racial composi- 
tion of the Mogoilon people, as known to date, would appear to fall easily within Selt- 
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zr’s “Southwest Plateau” stock, suggesting that the important differential between 
Anasazi and Mogollon is cultural rather than racial. 

The final section by Brigham Arnold on the archaeological survey is a valuable sup- 
plement to excavation. This survey, which studied intensively a region less than two 
square miles in extent, netted fifty-seven ruins. Broken down into types on the basis of 
architecture and pottery, these reflect all steps in the local prehistory detected so far 
by excavation plus a group of sites showing the unique condition of stone masonry 
but no pottery. The latter were tentatively assigned to an early phase in the sequence. 
Information thus gained is invaluable in expanding one’s understanding of local pat- 
terns and, where long-range programs are concerned, in pointing the way to further 
work. 

Martin recognizes the fact that the Su Site is located in a region where contacts 
were established at an early time between the Mogollon and Anasazi Cultures. As is 
well known, the Anasazi eventually dominated the area, exemplified by the Classic 
Upper Gila and Mimbres cultural types. The evidence of contact, based on traits held 
in common, is tabulated on pages 125-126 of the report. Similar treatment of other 
Mogollon sites, representing a spread both in time and space, will eventually lead to the 
distinctions of this culture for which there is currently much clamor. 

Not adequately stressed in the report is the fact that more than one branch may be 
recognized in the Mogollon Culture. The Pine Lawn, Georgetown, San Francisco, Three 
Circle Phase sequence is generally assumed to be the Mogollon Culture. But such a 
view is too restricted, as this sequence can be matched by related but differing patterns 
for southeastern and east-central Arizona, to give the culture a needed broad base. In 
the light of what we know at present, none of these may yet be considered the core or 
parent branch. 

This report is well illustrated, although some of the artifacts might have been shown 
to better advantage by line drawings instead of photographs, as the latter alone are 
inadequate to bring out some of the essential features. Such drawings would have met 
the problem to which Martin calls attention on page 118 with respect to the trough 
metate: ‘Unfortunately, photographs do not show the pronounced differences.” 

It is hoped that Martin’s investigation of the Mogollon Culture, interrupted by the 
war, may soon be resumed. We are sure that he will agree that the present report and 
its forerunner are little more than a beginning, but an important one, in shedding light 
on the area concerned in general, and on the Mogollon Culture in particular. 

Emit W. Haury 
E. B. SAYLES 
ARIZONA STATE MusEuM 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


Archaeological Studies in Northeastern Arizona. RALPH L. BEALS, GEORGE W. BRAIN- 
ERD, and Watson Situ. (Appendices by T. Hack and Voitney H. Jones. 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
44, No. 1. xii, 1-236 pp., 31 pls., 74 text figs., 7 maps. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1945.) 


The region about Kayenta, Arizona, has long attracted the interest of archaeolo- 
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gists, because in the deep canyons that penetrate the Rainbow Plateau, like the Tsegi, 
numerous overhanging cliffs have preserved perishable material. Notwithstanding the 
many parties that have excavated in this area, only a few of the cultural stages up 
until now had been reported upon in detail, and we have had to go back to the work of 
Kidder and Gurnsey, carried on a quarter of a century ago, to get an idea of the stages 
represented. Those stages that had been adequately presented are all found in dry 
caves and are as follows: Basket Maker II (White Dog Focus), Basket Maker III 
(Lino Focus), Pueblo I (Marsh Pass Focus), and Late Pueblo III (Tsegi. Focus). 
Little or no work had been published on Pueblo JI (Black Mesa Focus) and Early 
Pueblo III (Kletha Focus), the principal evidences of which are found in the open, not 
in protected places in the cliffs. This gap in our knowledge has now been filled by the 
present study. 

In 1933 Ansel F. Hall organized the Rainbow Bridge—Monument Valley Expedi- 
tion to study the archaeology, geology, and biology of northeastern Arizona. This ex- 
pedition worked each summer from 1933 until the war clouds prevented further work. 
The present study describes the principal archaeological work of the expedition from 
1935 to the present time, and is separated into the following sections: Geographic and 
Historical Sketch of the Area; The Expedition, Objectives, and Methods; Painted 
Pottery Designs of the Kayenta Area; Pottery Shapes and Forms; Conclusion; Ap- 
pendix I, Recent Geology, by John T. Hack; Appendix II, lant Materials, by Volney 
H. Jones; Appendix III, Statistical Methods Used in Determination of Pottery Chron- 
ology; Bibliography. There is no index. The five sites that were excavated all were 
found in the lower part of the Tsegi Canyon System and in nearby Marsh Pass. These 
sites, all belonging to the Kayenta Branch of the Anasazi (Basket Maker-Pueblo) 
Root, are assigned to the following stages: Site RB. 1006, with Basket Maker III and 
Pueblo I Components; Site RB. 551, Early and Middle Pueblo II; Site RB. 564, with 
Late Pueblo II and Early Pueblo III Components; Site RB. 1008, Middle Pueblo II; 
Site RB. 568, Early to Middle Pueblo III. 

The pottery analysis represents the identification and statistical treatment of 
thousands of sherds, and the results of these statistics the authors present in graphs. 
The design elements on the sherds and on whole pieces of pottery were carefully studied 
and conform with few minor exceptions to the typology expressed in Colton and Har- 
grave Handbook of Northern Arizona Pottery Wares. It is regretted that Brainerd with 
his background of ceramic technology did not delve deeper into the materials that were 
used in pottery manufacture, but he reserves this for future study. There still remain a 
number of ceramic problems to be solved in the Kayenta area. 

Hack in Appendix I calls attention to the erosion cycles in the Tsegi Canyons that 
have had a great influence on the population and depopulation of the area. Jones, in 
Appendix II, discusses maize, beans, and pumpkins. Among uncultivated foods he re- 
ports a case of prehistoric use of honey dew, a secretion of Homoptera, such as aphids. 
His report also includes interesting notes on fibers such as cotton and yucca, and on 
arrow foreshafts. In Appendix III the authors present statistical methods used in pot- 
tery studies, and discuss sampling errors, degree of fragmentation, personal factor, 
probable errors, formation of chronological sequences, and regional differences. 

This paper is an important one and fills gaps in the archaeology of previously little- 
studied foci of the Kayenta Branch, so that now we have detailed studies forming 4 
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complete series from Basket Maker II to the Late Pueblo III, when the area was per- 
manently depopulated of Pueblo people. Harop S. Cotton 
MusEuM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 


The Excavation of Los Muertos and Neighboring Ruins in the Salt River Valley, Southern 
Arizona. Emit W. Haury. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 24, No. 1. xvi, 223 pp., 133 text figs., 
90 pls. Cambridge, 1944.) 

During the years of 1887 and 1888, the Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological 
Expedition, the first well-financed expedition of its kind to enter the Southwest, worked, 
among other places, in the Salt River Valley of Southern Arizona. This expedition was 
under the leadership of Frank Hamilton Cushing, and such men as Adolf F. Bandelier, 
Herman F. C. ten Kate, Charles F. Garlick, J. L. Wortman, and F. W. Hodge were 
associated with its work. Over five thousand artifacts were collected, many of which 
found a final resting place in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 

Among the sites excavated was a group of mounds called “El Pueblo de Los 
Muertos,” lying six and one-half miles south of Tempe, in the Salt River Valley, Ari- 
zona. Although popular accounts of the work had appeared shortly after the expedition 
returned, no complete report of the excavation had been published. In 1934 Dr. E. W. 
Haury, after working at Snaketown for Gila Pueblo, undertook the study of the mate- 
rial at Peabody and with the notes and drawings from the original expedition prepared 
the present study. 

The monograph is divided into eight sections or chapters and includes a long bibli- 
ography but no index. The sections include an introduction, historical notes on the 
Hemenway expedition, a description of the Salt River Valley in relation to its environ- 
mental and historical background, sites and artifacts of the Classic Period, sites and 
artifacts of the Colonial and Sedentary Periods, a description of miscellaneous sites, 
cave work, and conclusions. 

In a way it was fortunate that the study of Los Muertos was postponed until the 
present time, because its position in the archaeological sequence can now be clearly 
understood with the recent excavations at Snaketown and Pueblo Grande as a back- 
ground. Los Muertos and the neighboring site Las Acequias, a few miles north, give 
strength to the Civano Phase of the Classic Period, and they carry the Hokokam his- 
tory to about 1400 a.p. 

The Classic Period was a very interesting time in Southwestern history because 
Pueblo culture from the north invaded the Hohokam culture of the south and thus 
presented puzzling cultural relationships. Some of these the author attempts to explain, 
but he leaves many of the problems to be solved by future work. In his conclusion Dr. 
Haury presents an outline of Hohokam history which will be found valuable to all 
teachers of American archaeology. 

“Los Muertos” is an important work in Southwestern archaeology and will form a 
basis for all future work on the Classic Period of the Hohokam, just as Snaketown gave 


body to the Pioneer, Colonial, and Sedentary Periods. Harowp S. Cotton 


MusEuM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
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Plainville, U.S.A. James West. (238 pp. $2.50. Columbia Univ. Press, New York, 
1945.) 


Doing social anthropological field studies in America, particularly rural America, 
has much of the same fascination and feel of scientific pioneering that exploration of 
neglected Indian cultures must have had for the anthropologist of the ’20s. Con- 
temporary American culture is a neglected and forlorn field, since the anthropologist 
has long assumed that preliterates offer the only hope for collecting significant data for 
future generalizations. Even worse is the threadbare argument that by studying “sim- 
pler’” cultures one may secure insights and understandings for our own “complex” 
culture. The promulgators of these doctrines would profit by a long exposure to Plain- 
ville and other community studies. 

“Plainville” is a typical community of 275 persons, located in a cultural belt stretch- 
ing from Ohio to Missouri, following the north-south transition area along the Ohio and 
Missouri rivers. This area is important for understanding the distribution of certain 
patterns held to be typical for the “Old American,” “hillbilly,” “Southern” and ‘“Mid- 
dlewest”’ cultural groupings—ill-defined as such groupings may be. Plainville is not only 
an “isolated and still ‘backward’ American farming community,” it is a representa- 
tive of a specific cultural type or area in rural America. The only other systematic 
study of a community of this type is the one made by Herbert Passin and the reviewer 
in southern Illinois. The two studies, made independently, bear remarkably detailed 
similarities (even in such details as the ‘transitional’, rationalized agricultural magic). 

The problem developed in West’s (“James West”’ is a pseudonym) study concerns 
the acculturation of this isolated and backward community to the “constant stream 
of traits and influences pouring into it from cities and from more ‘modern’ farming 
communities.” The present volume is a brief, simply-written summary of the materials 
—emphatically non-technical and apparently designed as a book of general interest. 
This has both advantages and disadvantages. The former include its compression and 
brevity, and absence of technical jargon. The latter involve the lack of an explicit, 
systematic framework of theory and problem, comparative data, and an inquiry into 
the why of acculturation. There is a tendency to describe Plainville’s culture in terms 
of Plainville (i.e., ordinary American-cultural) logic—one derives an excellent picture 
of the overt patterns, but little understanding of how they interrelate and emerge. 
Since this is really a semi-popular book, it is hard to make professional judgments, but 
the reviewer’s feeling is that “James West” is still too much of an American culture- 
bearer himself to observe Plainville from afar. I am not asking for an Olympian objec- 
tivity—only a more insightful analysis. 

Despite these shortcomings, the study contains a really sharp picture of the di- 
lemmas and dichotomies of change from an isolated folk community to a semi-urbanized 
dependent one. The economy, for instance, is analyzed as a hybrid of “two separate 
and simultaneous economic systems, a ‘money economy’ and a ‘subsistence economy’.” 
The average farmer thinks he operates in the “money system,” via his cash crops, when 


1 A section on Plainville is included in Kardiner’s recent Psychological Frontiers, but aside 
from a more technical approach and data on the “basic personality structure,” one receives little 
further information. 
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actually his attitude toward money is not that of the urban person, a universal value 
and the means to all ends. For Plainvillers money is one value among many; their 
“living,” for example, is “what we eat,” not “what we make.” 

In the category of “world view,” Plainvillers display deep ambivalences. They 
“sense and frequently express their . . . feelings that they live in isolation, that their 
community is ‘behind the times’, and that their culture is uniform and dull.” Yet they 
proudly contrast their “independence,” “sociability,” friendliness and other qualities 
with the well-known alienation of the big city. The fragmenting and disrupting influ- 
ences of urbanization and commercialization are met by a re-intensification of the old 
values: ‘‘Where else are people as good and as old-fashioned?” (See, especially, West’s 
footnote on p. 136.) 

The family is treated as an institution in process of change from a consanguine- 
like type to a mixed consanguine-conjugal variety (West does not use these terms, 
but the analysis is obviously based on the concepts). The root of Plainville social or- 
ganization was the pioneer “clan” (West’s term)—a patrilineally-slanted, solidaristic 
kin group. This extended family is still recognizable in the prevailing emphasis on 
kinship and in the persistence of clan ideology as ideal patterns. The modern system 
presents clear evidence of conflict between consanguine and conjugal tendencies: The 
growing prevalence of isolated, independent families runs head-on with the efforts of 
the kin groups on both sides to control these units. The modern tendency seems to be 
for the new conjugal units to move away from Plainville. The relationship of this to 
economic insecurity, land shortage, ef al., are implicit but not analyzed by West. 

It will be necessary to skip over the fascinating materials on neighborhoods, lodges 
and clubs, loafing and gossip groups, law and order, political activity (defined as 
“Republicans and Democrats,”’ rather than as a general study of leadership and power 
within the community), and sex and age groups. These sections all document the con- 
flicts and ambivalences of change; they also reveal the importance of our own cultural 
data for general studies. Lacking, however, is a systematic and concomitant analysis: 
“lodges and clubs” are described as lodges and clubs—not as a response to some general 
structural pattern. One sees all these phenomena in change, and this is good, but one 
also asks for more depth and interconnection. 

The “class system” is excellently and realistically handled as a dynamic system of 
reciprocal attitudes, in complex interaction with economic, familial, religious, moral and 
other prestige criteria. The “awareness” of class among most Plainvillers is, according 
to West, non-existent. This is true to the extent that when speaking of “class,” the 
Plainviller seems to refer to an authoritarian system of heirarchical control—the usual 
concept of “class” in rural America. However, West also shows that Plainvillers are 
aware of status distinctions, and status distinctions are the essential phenomena of 
Plainville and American “class’”—in complex and variable interaction with various 
“objective” criteria. What I am trying to say is that West steers clear of the rigid six- 
class and other categorizations recently offered, but he falls into some basic and preva- 
lent confusions over the nature of “class” in America: a semantic confusion between a 

substantive fiction, “‘class,” and the reality of infinitely variable status arrangements. 
(Herein lies an excellent problem in the sociology-of-knowledge: to what extent can an 
American social scientist objectively analyze American “class,” when he himself is 
occupying a position in the flux of status?) 
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A long chapter on religion relates it to the general changes under way: growing 
secularism and integration of the church into economic and prestige values of the soci- 
ety; the importance of revivalist phenomena in the conflict patterns symptomatic of 
culture change; the intricate attitudinal contrasts between rationalist “nonbelievers” 
and traditionalized “believers,’’ and the transformation of old moral and divine sanc- 
tions into secular ethical norms, which in turn are more ideal than real. 

“From the cradle to the grave’’ (Chapt. 5) describes child-rearing practices in some 
detail. Again one finds variability and conflict in the continuum of change: the usual 
traditional-vs.-urban split, plus growing differences between “‘classes” and between in- 
dividuals. Shining through this variability, however, one sees a dominant folk theme of 
envelopment of the child’s personality by the local group which is in contrast to the 
greater accessibility of the child to an outer world in urban life. “Country children, in 
observing rather intimately the patterns of domestic and economic life in other families, 
have innumerable opportunities to correct through comparison any misconceptions of 
“normal” family or other adult life which they receive in their own homes” (p. 184). 
Of further interest is the contrast between the training of boys and girls, particularly 
in the conflict and disparity between what mother teachers her son and what he must 
conform to in the more urbanized men’s society. The girl, as in most small, folk-like 
societies, is simply raised to duplicate her mother’s role, which in changing Plainville 
is still possible of realization. 

All of these materials are brought to a focus in the final chapter where the reader is 
led through the several generations of Plainville people, reviewing their changing “op- 
portunities” as the frontier solidified. The “young people’’ of the fifth generation, those 
who began reaching maturity around 1937, are facing the curve in the road: “the salient 
fact about the fifth generation was that it stood face to face with the reformers.’’ The 
reform movement comes from “outside,’”’ from the Federal government, and suffers 
from all the defects of the compromise-structure of recent rural and agricultural re- 
habilitation. The implications of “reform” are tremendous; they involve a reorganiza- 
tion of community values, cooperative behaviors, security systems, and of course 
economic practices. All this, coupled with the “great trait-complexes,”’ as West calls 
them, which have revolutionized rural life (the plow and automobile), is transforming 
Plainville faster than Plainville itself knows. The essential point is that all of the 
changes lead in a single direction: an increasing surplus of individuals over and above 
the resources of the community for supporting them. Neither reformers nor natives 
deal with this fact squarely and objectively; they side-step it or introduce makeshif‘s 
like the 4-H clubs which do nothing whatever for the disease itself. 

As West sees it, a new “integration” is needed—between the structural and tradi- 
tional “folk” patterns and the new alternatives. I think this is obvious, and is not a 
remedy so much as it is the abstract form which any remedy must take. More funda- 
mental is the choice of direction, the political circumstances, the nature of change in 
the socio-economic system and who wants the change. Or to put it baldly, what will 
be done with the exploitative, insecure, absentee-dominated and controlled economy, 
and what groups will do it? Many anthropologists might call these “‘political” questions, 
and therefore not “scientific.” While the problem is complex, it should be remembered 
that every social scientific concept is also a “political” concept, since it is a part of cul- 
ture and inevitably plays a role in the area of conflict over values. 

To conclude on a more academic note, the challenge to anthropology which 
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Plainville and similar studies presents is simply this: These communities have been 
relatively isolated, and self-contained; they are small in size. Their basic culture is folk- 
rural: i.e., consanguine, group-sanctioned, homogeneous, traiditional, and so on. Their 
recent culture history has been the modification of such patterns through the impact of 
the commercialized, urbanized national mass-culture. This history is identical to that 
of enclaved or reservation “primitives.’’ Studies like Plainville clearly demonstrate that 
data of this kind from our society are fully as significant for solving general problems 
about culture change. In the face of this, how long can anthropologists maintain the 
fiction that our penchant for studying non-Western cultures yields uniquely significant 
and important data? It is time to decide whether we are talking ourselves into a glamor 
role or really interested in the full range of cultural phenomena. 
Joun W. BENNETT 
Oxuto STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLuMBUS, OHIO 


Archaeological Investigations in El Salvador. Joun M. Loncyear, III. (Appendix by 
Stanley H. Boggs. Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, 9, No. 2. 90 pp., 30 figs., 4 pls. 5 tabs., map. $3.75. 
Cambridge, 1944.) 


This memoir is a report on archaeological reconnaissance and excavation carried on 
in the Republic of El Salvador during the winter of 1941-42 under the asupices of the 
Institute of Andean Research and financed by the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Part I, a general introduction, gives a description of the country, 
the historical and linguistic background of its eastern section, a summary of previous 
archaeological work done in the Republic, and a discussion of its archaeological 
problems. Part II lists reconnaissance in the east by Longyear, in the west and center 
by Boggs. This is well arranged, giving location, route by which it can be reached, land- 
owner, and description for each site where available. Part III records six weeks’ ex- 
cavation at Los Llanitos, a small site in eastern Salvador. Appendix A gives location 
of sherd groups at Los Llanitos, Appendix B the measurements and locations of ball- 
court slabs; Appendix C by Boggs describes exploratory digging at a central and a 
western site, Tula and Tazumal. Appendices D and E are a site-list and a résumé of 
stone and pottery in private collections. 

El Salvador is a small, very fertile country with a dense population and eleven 
volcanoes. The Rio Lempa divides it into a large western part, chiefly plateau, and a 
small eastern part, comparatively low lying and open. Its conquest by the Spaniards 
started in 1524 under Alvarado, and the linguistic stocks at that time seem to have been 
basically Lenca in the east, with Pipil and some Maya in the west. 

Although there are a great many archaeological sites in El Salvador, as well as a 
great deal of surface material, no statement concerning its prehistory had been based on 
stratigraphic evidence until 1924 when Lardé reported a cultural stratum underlying 
volcanic ash. In 1926 Lardé and Lothrop dug at Cerro Zapote, a site in western Sal- 
vador stratified by such ash. They found an early level characterized by hand-modeled 
“archaic” figurines and Usulutan ware, a negative-painted pottery, followed by a 
level where variations of the same figurines were found with plumbate ware and vessels 
showing Maya influence from the north and Pipil influence from the west. There was 
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no further scientific digging until 1939 when Dimick began the excavation at Campana- 
San Andrés that was continued by Boggs. These adobe-block ruins show at least four 
building periods, but the pottery indicates a relatively short over-all time span, as well 
as contacts with Copan, the Ulua Valley, and Mexico. 

To clarify the Salvadorean archaeological picture we need at present extensive re- 
connaissance and widespread test-digging rather than intensive excavation of large 
single sites. There are a number of outstanding problems to be solved, such as defining 
the early cultural stratum characterized by Usulutan ware, and determining the nature 
and extent of relations through the western and central parts of the country with the 
southern Maya and the Mexicans. Architecture, stone scuplture, and pottery all need 
typological and stratigraphic study. 

The three sites dug are datable on the basis of comparison of sherd material with 
that from Copan, Uaxactun, and Kaminaljuyd. Los Llanitos and Tula seem to have 
been small one-period late sites. Tazumal, on the other hand, shows evidence of at 
least two periods of occupation with a possible range of five hundred years, but has as 
yet produced nothing really early. Los Llanitos, a collection of about a dozen small 
mounds in a hot, dry valley, contributes the southernmost ball-court yet recorded, and 
was apparently the civic and religious center for a widespread community of about 
five thousand people in a pattern similar to that of local life today. Both Longyear and 
Boggs try to tie the builders of their ruins into the linguistic group dominant in the 
locality in the sixteenth centurv, which was Lenca in Los Lanitos, Pokoman in Tazu- 
mal. Neither is successful, which is probably just as well in view of the scarcity of 
material available, but it is encouraging to see the attempt made as a matter of course 
in archaeological reports. From the pottery point of view, it is interesting to note that 
no true Usulutan ware was found, and no plumbate except in the latest phase at Tazu- 
mal. 

This report is important for its outline of archaeological background, problems, 
and accomplishment in a little-known American country, but it suffers from not being 
pulled together. Longyear and Boggs differ somewhat in archaeological method as well 
as in adhering to different calendar correlations. While each presents his material well, 
and interprets it in a really stimulating way, the reader feels the lack of a Summary and 
Conclusions that would correlate the two jobs and analyze the progress made so far in 
solving the problems listed in the Introduction. One comprehensive site-list combining 
Part II and Appendix D, and a sketch of the historic and linguistic background of the 
whole country rather than merely the eastern part of it, would also make the book even 
more useful and usable. 

Mary ButTLER 
UNIVERSITY MusEuM 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


AFRICA, OCEANIA AND ASIA 


A History of South Africa, Social and Economic. C. W. DEK1ewtet. (xii, 292 pp. 
Oxford Press, 1941.) 


In this book, A History of South Africa, Professor DeKiewiet traces with broad 
interpretative strokes the social and economic history of South Africa. “In no other 
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British colony of settlement,” he says, “were the difficulties of racial contact so be- 
wildering. .. . J And of South Africa’s racial problems the greatest by far was over 800 
miles from Cape Town on the Eastern Frontier. Instead of 30,000 Hottentots, who al- 
ready spoke the language of their Dutch masters, there was a great native population 
on the frontier and beyond, which numbered millions. The contact between these and 
the Europeans is the dominant theme of all South African history.” 

The first half of this book deals with the coming of the Dutch and the British to 
South Africa, the expansion of the frontier, the development of the diamond and gold 
industries, the Boer War, and the formation of the Union of South Africa. Then follow 
chapters on contemporary problems—gold mining, poor whites and poor blacks, civil- 
ized labor, and the regulation of industry. Here there is ample documentation of the 
“dominant theme.” The whites have a passionate faith in their own superiority, a de- 
termination to preserve their dominance and their separateness. But segregation is a 
myth, for here, as elsewhere, there has developed a “‘close and inseparable relationship” 
of white and black. South African political and economic policy, then, is the old story 
of the conflict between the humanitarian ideals of democracy and the desire of the 
dominant group to protect itself against “the competition of men in the lower social 
and economic position, and against their encroachment upon spheres of employment 
and standards of living dedicated to white labour.” 

DeKiewiet’s book is essentially a book of ideas and interpretation. The author’s 
premises are not those of equalitarianism. He says that “Greater opportunity and a 
higher economic reward for the natives would be at the expense of white income and 
the white standard of living.” And he thinks that “the economic and political govern- 
ance of South Africa illustrates clearly how a community can be at the same time demo- 
cratic and authoritarian.” 

Guy B. JOHNSON 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Songs of Uvea and Futuna. E. G. Burrows. (Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 183. 
121 pp., 60 text figs. in musical notation. Honolulu, Hawaii, 1945.) 


The importance of singing in Western Polynesian society, where that activity has 
prominence in most aspects of daily existence, has been recognized for more than a 
century. Yet scientific study of the nature of either the songs themselves or of their 
cultural importance has been rare. Burrows’ monograph on the vocal music of the 
peoples of Uvea and Futuna is doubly welcome since it concerns itself with the role of 
song in their lives no less than with formal analysis of their musical styles. 

The songs given as illustrations are used in connection with worship, funerals, work, 
games, feasts, war, and dances; they express praise, scorn, hate, grief, and many other 
“social” emotions. The collective quality of singing on these islands, where the only 
solo singing occurs in leader-and-chorus songs, where pre-European harmony was well 
developed, and where only those emotions that can be shared by groups are expressed in 
song, affords interesting documentation of a basically communalistic orientation of 
attitudes among the peoples of this area. 

Although nearly all the recently composed songs are either noticeably hybridized 
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or completely “European,” in making the collection of dictaphone cylinders from which 
the songs illustrating the monograph are in the main taken, emphasis was placed on the 
“native” and the “old.” Some of the characteristics of “‘native’’ songs are irregular 
meter; gradual or abrupt changes in tempo; a fairly restricted tonal compass, usually 
only a fifth, never more than an octave; scales containing no more than six tones; a 
tendency toward monotonal repetition; great variability of form, utilizing repetition 
or contrasted and alternated movements of either binary or ternary phrases, or at 
times no discernible repetition at all; two-part harmony; and song endings of three 
types, the “trailing cadence,”’ the abrupt shout, and the prolonged final tone. 

Most of the songs are in duple time, although the “mixed” six-eight time is also 
found. A marked rhythm is associated with all types except chants and wails for the 
dead, and syncopated handclapping is a common accompaniment to dance-songs. 
Tempos range from largo to presto, and dance-songs employ a gradual and deliberate 
acceleration. 

Absolute pitch is a concept foreign to the people of both islands, and was ignored 
by Burrows in his analysis. Scales derived from the songs are presented, the most com- 
mon one consisting of the tonic (or the predominant tone in the “mainly native” 
songs), a fourth below the tonic, and “‘a variable toneme or cluster of tones about a 
second below the tonic.” The melodic intervals most frequently found are the major 
second, third, and fourth. Melodic contour is prevailingly horizontal. 

Non-European part-singing in these islands is not based on recognition of princi- 
ples of consonance, according to Burrows (since many seconds are employed), and 
consists of the simultaneous singing of two melodies, the effect being bordun-like rather 
than heterophonic. On the other hand, Europeanized songs in three-part harmony are 
much in favor. 

In transcribing the songs Burrows has followed methods used by most other con- 
temporary musicologists. The music is presented in European staff notation with 
special signs to indicate quarter-tone variations in pitch, semi-spoken tones of in- 
definite pitch, glissandi, and so on. His use of contour lines above the staff in some of 
his examples, to demonstrate repetition, contrast, and alternation of phrases, is par- 
ticularly illuminating. The monograph is significant not only as a contribution to our 
knowledge of the styles and social functions of vocal music in Western Polynesia, but 
also as a model of technique and method. Burrows has, by paying careful attention to 
the social contexts of the songs with which he worked, achieved that somewhat rare 
thing, a genuinely musicological report that will prove greatly interesting to anthro- 
pologists as well as to musicologists. 

RICHARD A. WATERMAN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The Peoples of Malaysia. Fay-Coorer Cote. (xiv, 354 pp., 35 pls., 6 maps. $4.00. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1945.) 


To anthropologists this useful and timely book will be of interest primarily as offer- 
ing a comprehensive statement of Dr. Cole’s views on the origins, migrations and rela- 
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tionships of the Malaysian peoples, product of his lifetime of fieldwork and teaching on 
the area. In addition it offers a summary of the modern history and contemporary 
problems of the Malaysian countries, and compact descriptions of a number of “type 
peoples . . . who best illustrate the varying degrees of culture and the results of contact 
with India, China, Europe, and America.” Addressed to the general reader as well as 
to those with specialized interests, it handles this difficult duality of focus by putting 
much of the technical detail into nearly fifty pages of notes and appendices which fol- 
low the main text. 

Here and there in the book the mood of applied anthropology is struck in brief 
discussions of the modern political, economic and social problems in the area. Pointed 
critiques are included of the Dutch, British and American regimes, and pertinent 
comments are made on the current issues of colonialism, especially that of political 
autonomy. But the main practical theme is to “present the background or screen of 
native life against which the problems raised by the appearance of alien cultures can 
be thrown in bold outline.” This gives full opportunity for the author to review fact 
and theory from the viewpoints of physical anthropology, prehistory, linguistics, and 
ethnology, placing his own ideas within the general setting of current scholarship on 
the area. Literature not easily available away from major libraries is drawn upon, 
together with several unpublished manuscripts. Almost all the local groups used as 
“types” have been visited and studied more or less intensively by Dr. Cole himself, 
so that his descriptions contain data from his own field notes to supplement published 
materials. 

The planning of such a book is obviously a formidable task. The author purposely 
confines his main survey to the Malay Peninsula, the western Netherlands Indies and 
British Borneo, and the Philippines—the region dominated by the “Malayan” type 
peoples—and so makes only marginal references to the adjacent zones on the Asiatic 
mainland, in Formosa, and eastward of Borneo-Bali. The first three chapters and the 
final chapter deal with the region in general (about 63 pages in all), covering the broad 
problems of placing its peoples physically and culturally, its prehistory, and its history 
up to the contemporary scene. Two important chapters (57 pages) deal with the Pygmy 
and Sakai peoples. Then follow chapters on the Malay peoples of the Peninsula—no- 
tably the Jakun—the Philippines, Borneo, Bali, Java, Sumatra, and Nias (altogether 
180 pages). These regional chapters, of which that on the Philippines is much the longest, 
usually open with brief geographic as well as general ethnic information, then concen- 
trate upon the selected type groups. Interspersed are further discussions of origins, 
migrations, and relationships, data which are backed up by two important appendices. 
One on physical types and relationships gives a detailed analysis of the all-too-scanty 
anthropometric records, many made by the author, and a related bibliography. The 
other is a chart of trait distributions, showing the presence or absence of eighty se- 
lected traits among ten test groups, as an index to possible relationships. A general 
bibliography of nearly a hundred titles is supplemented by many detailed references 
in a section containing notes on each chapter; but the bibliographic data as a whole 
do not purport to cover systematically the technical literature as known to specialists. 
The book is generously illustrated, and has six ‘tribal’? maps accompanied by kevs 
listing the names of the main local groups. 
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The chapter on prehistory gives a good introductory sketch of the known or 
suspected archeological sequences from Trinil levels to the coming of iron, leaning 
most heavily upon Heine-Geldern’s recent coordinations of the data. The reviewer 
wishes that Beyer’s very extensive Philippine materials had received more than general 
mention (p. 14), and that that scholar’s later publications had been listed as well as, or 
rather than, his early ones. Beyer’s vast collections (some 50,000 stone implements 
from his Rizal Province Survey of 1926-30 alone, ranging from flake sequences to the 
stepped adze at first called by Beyer the “Philippine adze’’) are of key importance for 
both Malaysian and Oceanic archeology. His interpretations of their significance have 
been modified since his earlier writings (e.g., see his two papers in Proceedings, Pacific 
Science Congress, 1940, Vol. 4, pp. 153-164; article in Philippine Magazine, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 10, 1935). Incidentally, racial data cited (p. 58) as representing Beyer’s views are 
also from earlier rather than revised formulations, i.e., from his 1916 population analysis 
instead of his 1918 census section on ‘“The Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippines” 
(Manila, 1921), and other subsequent writing. 

The history chapter which follows is intended to provide “background” rather than 
a historical record as such, but gives a useful sketch of early influences from India and 
China, the rise and fall of the Indo-Malayan states and empires, the coming of Islam 
and its integration with the local cultures, and then the development of modern im- 
perialism and colonialism. Perhaps the author intentionally omitted from his list of 
historical references de Klerck’s detailed two-volume History of the Netherlands East 
Indies (Rotterdam, 1938). Several inadequacies occur in political data which would 
make nationals of the countries concerned cock an eyebrow, e.g., Portugal did not lose 
her Indies possessions to the Dutch in 1641 (p. 33) but rather over a period of decades; 
the delineations of the “Straits Settlements” (p. 44) and the British Borneo territories 
(p. 49) in political terms are inadequate; the twenty-five seats in the Indies Volksraad 
are not representative of the “Dutch” (p. 228) but of persons with the legal status of 
“European”; several statistical items on the Philippines (pp. 126, 180, 307) could have 
been brought up to date by quoting the 1939 census and other recent sources. 

Talking of politics, and of the series of regional chapters which follow, some of our 
Filipino and other Malaysian friends will undoubtedly say of this book, as they have 
said emphatically of a number of other works, that undue stress is laid upon the 
numerically small “‘backward”’ or “pagan” groups, so that the total effect gives the 
reader an unfair picture of “The Peoples of Malaysia.”’ Filipinos looking at the seventy- 
one pages on their country will see only nine of them dealing with the Christian low- 
landers, and all but a few paragraphs even of this devoted to the rural Ilocano; the 
rest of the chapter deals with the Ifugao, Bontoc, Tinguian, Bagobo, and Moro groups. 
Similarly the Sumatra chapter covers only the Menangkabau and Batak. They will 
hardly be mollified by the fact that the Philippine materials, plus a very useful chapter 
on Java and several pages on the Islamic Peninsular Malays, are used to “type”’ the 
millions of coastal peoples, and the approximately three hundred native states still 
existing within the modern colonial structures. From the scientific viewpoint, however, 
it can be readily appreciated why Dr. Cole emphasizes the remoter groups. It is they 
who offer the best chance of isolating those racial and cultural elements most relevant 
to the problem of uncovering origins and relationships. 

The two chapters devoted to the ‘““Pygmy”’ and Sakai peoples offer important sum- 
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maries of their racial and cultural characteristics. Dr. Cole judges that the Pygmy 
groups in the region “‘seem to be variant groups of one race,” that there is “consider- 
able assurance that they were the first of the existing populations to reach Malaysia,” 
and that probably no group in the region today is without some Pygmy mixture. He 
blocks out briefly the various theories purporting to account for the Pygmoid type, 
but accepts none of them. In dealing with the Sakai he tries to go back of the “great 
mixture” which has taken place on the Peninsula among Semang, Sakai, Jakun, and 
coast Malays to isolate a physical type for this group. His findings lead him to reject 
any close relation of the Sakai to the Toala or Australian, and to consider “even more 
remote as a possibility” that they are a mixture of Pygmy and Malay. But he sees a 
possible distant relationship with the Vedda, and also a “hint” in current evidence that 
Vedda-like people once occupied the area from Ceylon to Malaysia. Only passing 
reference is made to other early racial elements, Australoid (“Archeological evidence 
indicates that by the mid-Pleistocene times man had appeared in Java and there may 
have given rise to the Neanderthaloid types that developed into the modern Aus- 
traloids’—p. 4), and Melanesoid (“The hints of a Melanesoid physical type in Ma- 
laysia may point back to a time when the inhabitants of New Guinea were pressing 
eastward into the Pacific’—p. 15). A cautious paragraph on geological data (p. 5) 
implies that land connections made possible early migrations to the present island 
areas, but no attempt is made to give this important ethnogeological problem precise 
definition. 

To introduce his study of the later population elements, Dr. Cole has a key section 
on the Jakun, or “Pagan Malays” of the Peninsula, hitherto all too neglected. He con- 
siders these people, who contrast so markedly with the newer coastal elements from 
Sumatra and other offshore areas, as probably related to ‘a Malayan population that 
held part of the southeastern Asiatic mainland prior to the southward push of the 
Mon-Khmer- and Tai-speaking peoples” (p. 112). He notes, and charts in his trait- 
distribution appendix, the significant resemblances between Jakun culture and that 
of a number of groups in Borneo and the Philippines (e.g., the Tinguian), and suggests 
that the traits concerned may be “typically, perhaps fundamentally Malayan.” If so, 
study of the Jakun may serve as “an introduction to basic Malayan ideas and prac- 
tices.” From this point on a main theme of the book is an attempt to delineate what is 
“common” or “essentially similar” amid the many variables in Malayan racial and 
cultural heritages, and also the discernible subtypes. 

As his basic terminology, Dr. Cole applies the term “‘Malayan’’ to the dominantly 
Mongoloid coastal and lowland elements, and “proto-Malayan” for the earlier mar- 
ginal and inland elements which are less Mongoloid. He criticizes (p. 129) use of the 
term “Indonesian” as often loose and vague. But his argument here would seem to the 
reviewer to apply equally to the label “proto-Malayan,” namely that its use would 
be justified only if proper definition is given as to what is implied in racial or other 
terms. Dr. Cole’s proto-Malayan type is longer headed, broader nosed, with heavier 
features and more stocky build than the Malayan. Individuals among them show 
“Caucasoid mixture,” but this element is (emphatically) not strong enough to justify 
classing them as “more Caucasoid” (pp. 6, 7, 292, 330-31). 

By bringing together materials from different parts of the book, the reviewer gained 
atotal impression of Dr. Cole’s further judgments as follows: 
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(1) At an early date, but after the coming of Negroid elements, peoples of proto- 
Malayan type, probably speaking Malayo-Polynesian dialects, began to filter down 
from the highlands of Asia via the great river courses “toward the Bay of Bengal, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Indochina” (p. 128). Some isolated groups were, however, left 
far up the rivers, being still in evidence in the Naga and Karen hills, and along the 
Tibetan borderlands. 

(2) Proto-Malayan groups soon began to press outward from the Asian mainland, 
but not until they had begun to show some effects of mixture both with Negroid (and 
perhaps Sakai) and with southern Mongoloid elements. Some possibly went direct 
from the mainland to the northern Philippines (e.g., Igorot-Ifugao). The proto- 
Malayan type shows most clearly today in the isolated interior zones of marginal 
Malaysia. Small but continuing waves of southern Mongoloids joined them, acquiring 
their speech. Some of these population elements moved eastward into the Pacific, 
where they “form an essential part of the Polynesian population”’ (p. 7). 

(3) With passing centuries, the Malayan peoples became increasingly Mongoloid, 
so that today the coastal groups of Malaysia conform to the general “southern Mon- 
goloid” type found up into south China. These peoples are “surprisingly similar” 
racially, though individual extremes point to the very heterogeneous elements in their 
composition. 

(4) The assumption may be “‘ventured” that Malayan cultures were once essentially 
similar, and in spite of the many differences that have come about through contacts 
and through local specialization they still show to an impressive degree a “‘funda- 
mental unity,” once recognizable foreign influences are stripped off. Trait-distribution 
studies suggest both general proto-Malayan elements (slash-and-dibble culture, Ma- 
layan forge, village organization, etc.) and also subtype elements (long house, blow- 
gun, ato organization, etc.). Many of these are widely spread on the southeast Asian 
mainland, and even among the Munda-speaking peoples of India. “Of (cultural) origins 
we can say little at present, but we can, perhaps, gain valuable hints” from such studies 
(p. 293). 

With Dr. Cole’s theoretical cards thus laid systematically on the table, all would-be 
speculators can now lay down theirs. Why should the mainland proto-Malayans have 
come down the rivers rather than have gone up the rivers as those in the outer islands 
apparently did in the face of later invaders? If Buck and some others are right about 
the Polynesians having a strong Caucasoid heritage (tallness, etc.) how did it get into 
the outer Pacific? Are seaborne elements from India to Malaysia to be ruled out prior 
to the immediate pre-Christian era? Do such racial speculations, orthodox as they are 
in anthropology, take enough into account the dynamic processes being opened out 
through modern genetics, i.e., the five hundred or more generations of human breeding 
in this geographically broken area, the great diversity of genetic elements involved, the 
complex vistas of selective in- and out-breeding among local groups, the tremendous 
increase in some populations during recent centuries? The book, in attempting to 
present an overall integrated picture, obviously raises more problems than it settles, 
as of course the author intended. It will therefore be stimulating and provocative to 
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specialists, just as it should prove popular among general readers interested in the area. 
For student classes dealing with Malaysia it will be an essential reference. 


M. KEEsING 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
CALIFORNIA 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race. M. F. AsHtey-Montacu. (2nd 
edition. xvi, 304 pp. $3.25. Columbia University Press, New York, 1945.) 


The popularity of the first edition of this work on race, which has justified a second 
enlarged version within three years of its original appearance, shows how eager is the 
American public for enlightenment on this most troublous aspect of American life. 
It shows, too, that anthropologists have both an opportunity and an obligation, as 
specialists in the field, to present their knowledge in such a form that those who seek 
instruction in the realities of race can obtain it. To this kind of “applied anthropology” 
—the kind that is meaningful when contrasted with attempts, sometimes agonizingly 
self-conscious, to solve problems rather than to make known the testimony of the ex- 
pert on the facts concerning them—Montagu has thus become an outstanding con- 
tributor. 

It is interesting to compare the second edition with the first, and to consider the 
revisions in the light of some of the criticisms made of the earlier version. 

First, it can be reported that, in large measure, this edition shows a thorough re- 
working. In bulk it is a third larger, this being represented by new chapters and ap- 
pendices, new paragraphs, new sentences. The new chapters are entitled “ ‘Race’ 
and ‘Blood’,” ““Myths Relating to the Physical Characters of the American Negro,” 
“Are the Jews a ‘Race’?” and “‘What Is the Solution?”’; the appendices describe various 
recent educational devices for furthering a knowledge of racial realities and racial 
understanding. The new paragraphs and sentences are calculated to document points 
challenged in reviews of the earlier edition, or to clarify obscurities in it. It is pleasant 
to note that the author has also given much attention to the stylistic crudities that 
marked his earlier presentation. The book as it stands is far better reading; its public 
should become correspondingly larger and its effectiveness should thus be enhanced. 

Second, it can be reported that Montagu has worked hard to achieve the con- 
sistency in his use of the term “race” that was lacking in the first edition, and that 
caused Krogman, in his review in the American Anthropologist, to remark that “Mr. 
Montagu may deny race, but he hasn’t legislated it out of his own thinking.” He still 
hasn’t reached this goal, but he now always puts the term between quotation marks. 
He has decided that there are “four distinctive stocks or divisions of mankind” (new 
edition, pp. 4-5) rather than “five or six great ‘races’ or divisions of mankind” (ist 
edition, p. 7). Yet the term continues to trouble him. He still states that the expression 

proposed by Huxley and accepted by him in its place, “ethnic group” (pp. 72-73), is 
the way out. But the definition of this phrase he carries over—‘“One of a number of 
populations, which together comprise the species Homo sapiens, but individually 
maintain their differences, physical and cultural, by means of isolating mechanisms 
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such as geographic and social barriers’”—remains confused, if only in its failure to dis- 
tinguish inborn traits from learned (cultural) ones. And it is to be feared that Montagu, 
in a new paragraph intended to clarify (pp. 72-73), only increases the confusion by 
extolling this fact as its principal virtue! At least his continuous use of quotation marks 
about the word “race,” that he is forced to employ all through the book if only for 
stylistic reasons, does bring to the reader a vivid sense that the term can be used only 
with caution. Perhaps if he were a cultural anthropologist he would realize more clearly 
how deeply cultural patterns, especially linguistic ones, are lodged in human thought 
and behavior. And as for the rest, Montagu is not the first man to imitate King Canute, 
nor will he be the last. 

Third, Montagu in this edition departs from his earlier exclusive use of exposition 
to seek a solution for the American race problem. He finds it in education, and devotes 
three of his appendices to describing educational experiments aimed at bettering race 
relations. These attempts are all to the good, and so are his remarks; but one can only 
wish that he had refrained from writing this chapter, for it must be confessed that it 
is far from the standard of competence set by the rest of the work. What is to blame for 
interracial stresses? ‘‘Conditions as we find them,” is the answer. How to correct them? 
Education, with social reorientation toward good-will. The history of innumerable 
Interracial Committees and Conferences shows clearly that this is not enough, as is to- 
day realized by many in that field. May it be pointed out that the proposed solution 
is strangely at variance with the statement, early in this same chapter, that we must 
“frankly face the fact that most people are emotional creatures and use their minds 
mostly in order to support their prejudices”? 

Perhaps in the third edition Montagu will be content to remain the anthropologist, 
and not aspire to follow the dim, treacherous path of what is coming to be termed the 
“social engineer.”” Whatever the case, the book retains and strengthens the many good 
points of the first edition. It remains the best current work to put into the hands not 
only of our students, but of the inquiring, troubled layman who approaches us with 
questions about the nature and meaning of race. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


The Dice of Destiny. An Introduction to Human Heredity and Racial Variations. Davi 
C. Rie. (163 pp. $1.75. Long’s College Book Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1945.) 


This informative and valuable little book presents a good example of the biologic 
overemphasis from which many biologically trained writers suffer when they come to 
deal with the problems of heredity in man. Professor Rife, who is a zodlogist, writes 
as if man were an exclusively organic creature in which the chance assortments of genes 
(the dice) determine exactly what he is to be (destiny). He does admit, in his chapter 
on personality, that man “is highly susceptible to various environmental and cultural 
influences,” but this is said only to emphasize the point that it is “likely that many 
genotypic variations in regard to personality traits may have their expressions masked 
by environmental influences” (p. 114). Which is true, but not the whole truth. Pro- 
fessor Rife more nearly approaches the whole truth when he writes “About all we can 
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say with certainty in regard to the determination of personality is that its full develop- 
ment is the end product of many complex interactions of heredity and environment” 
(p. 114). It is to be regretted that Professor Rife did not place more emphasis on that 
view of development rather than on the first term of the equation. 

It will be a notable day in the history of human biology when the term “heredity” 
will be discontinued in favor of the more accurately descriptive “potentialities,” or, 
failing that, when heredity will be treated as the science of potentialities developing 
in an interactively complex environment. The importance of the genes is great, but 
their importance can be overestimated. Man is not what he is by virtue of his genes 
alone. He is what he is by virtue of his genes and the kind of organization their ex- 
pression has undergone in the kind of environments in which he has developed. Some 
genes are quite unaffected by the environment, the blood-group genes, for example, 
but it is equally certain that the expression of others is affected by the environment, 
and it would appear quite certain that those associated with behavior are among the 
most frequently affected. There is very good evidence for this, but Professor Rife is 
content to omit any discussion of it. This is a pity, for his book is excellent on the purely 
mechanistic side. It couid have been so much better had he added the cultural dimen- 
sion to his horizon. 

There is a chapter on “race” which is fairly good as such things go. It is, however, 
sadly awry on the anthropology of the Jews and is calculated to perpetuate a variety 
of stereotypes concerning them. Professor Rife objects to the view that there is ab- 
solutely no evidence that the significant mental differences which are determined by 
the genetic characters of the nervous system exist between any two races. He fails, 
however, to produce any evidence which would contravert that view. It is quite possi- 
ble that such differences do exist, but I know of no evidence, which would bear a mo- 
ment’s examination, which would sustain his objection. On theoretical grounds I 
think it would be generally agreed that the phenomenon of genetic drift would be suffi- 
cient to produce differences in the gene frequencies underlying such culturally un- 
complicated mental potentialities, and that therefore different human groups may 
differ from one another in the frequency distribution of such genes. But for this we 
have no actual evidence other than of a speculative kind and I do not see how we shall 
ever obtain any evidence bearing upon this matter until we have given the individuals 
of every group what in natural justice is their right, an equal opportunity to realize 
their potentialities. For such a right Professor Rife makes an eloquent plea in his final 
chapter on genes and democracy. 

With all its faults, and disproportionately large number of misspellings of words 
and names, typographical errors, and bibliographical offences, this book may be 
recommended to all who are capable of reading such works with proper caution. 

M. F. ASHLEY Montacu 

HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Conscience and Society: A Study of the Psychological Prerequisites of Law and Order. 
RANYARD WEsT. (261 pp. $3.00. Emerson Books, Inc., New York, 1945.) 


All structures of modern government imply some theory of the behavioral nature 
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of man. Political science has for the most part assumed or hypothecated its theories on 
the essence of human nature as the mainspring of governmental necessity and form. 
Psychology and anthropology are rapidly reaching the stage where controlled data, 
which throw empirical light on actual behavior, are at hand to test the validity of the 
philosophic theories that are so great a part of the freight carried by political science. 
Dr. West, who is an English psychoanalyst well versed in political philosophy, has 
undertaken to put the findings of psychoanalysis to this purpose. 

Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau are the three great early moderns in the formation 
of political theory. This book opens with an excellent synoptic treatment of the trio. 
Hobbes’ view that man is inherently “bad” is rejected by the author as too negative. 
Locke’s accords more perfectly with known psychological and sociological fact. Rous- 
seau’s is shown to be in large degree a projection of his own maladjusted personality 
with its felt need for discipline of Rousseau’s unruly individualistic self in conflict with 
his passionate desire for personal liberty in human relations. 

The author’s treatment of these men and their ideas lays the background for his new 
statement on human nature and the need for government. 

Anthropologists concerned with culture and personality will find chapter III most 
directly linked to their interests. It provides a lucid and concise statement of the 
methodological concepts and principles of Freud. Dr. West as a psychoanalyst operates 
with these himself. But for the purposes of this book he is, naturally, most concerned 
with Freud’s theories as to the social nature of man. Here he reveals an excellent critical 
capacity, through which Freud’s failure to distinguish between observed fact and in- 
tuitional bias in the formulation of his dicta in the area of social psychology and social 
control is carefully and effectively exposed. West rejects Freud’s choice of aggressive- 
ness, hatred and the death desire as “fundamental” and “primary” human traits 
embedded in the id, with altruism and social cooperation held to be derived super- 
structure in the super-ego, resulting from frustration of the basic, aggressive feeling. 

Rather, he attempts to demonstrate through Isaac’s reports on her studies of child 
development and his own clinical materials that a “social instinct” is surely as funda- 
mental as those so regarded by Freud. Therefore, the psychological conditions for 
subordination of man to social dominance are held to rest in a positive willingness to 
self-limitation as well as in a negative necessity to restrain the aggressive hate impulses 
of men. Law is thus set as “an external support for man’s social instinct as against the 
anti-social activities of his self-assertive instinct” (p. 169). 

Law does this by sitting as judge. For as West psychologically demonstrates, no 
man or nation is capable of judging his own cause. Law is possible, the author holds, 
because in most men in most situations the “social instinct’? wins over aggressiveness. 
Nevertheless, law must have effective sanctions to master the obsessive aggressive- 
ness that is in all of us some of the time and in the abnormal few most of the time. 

All this builds up toa plea for a system of world law as an imperative need pre- 
dicated on psychological fact. 

I am of the impression that as anthropologists we will agree with Dr. West’s con- 
clusions. I found myself in complete agreement with them, but that was because I had 
arrived at these conclusions from other data and by other means before reading this 
book. Expressing a purely personal judgment, I feel constrained to say the book is 
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excellent in its critical aspects and weak in its constructive attempts. There is still 
too much philosophy of human nature and not enough empirical fact in Dr. West’s 
thesis. There is no anthropology in the book, or any indication that the author is 
familiar with the very significant contributions which anthropology has made either 
to psychoanalysis (or of the contributions of psychoanalysis to anthropology) or to the 
understanding of law and social control. Dr. West’s approach is in fact wholly divorced 
from all operative law as such. Consequently, his book leaves one with a feeling of un- 
reality in the substance he has laid before us. To discuss the psychological prerequisites 
of law and order without bringing the psychological subject into contact with any 
system of law and order is to discuss human nature in a vacuum. In this case, the proc- 
ess is for the most part stimulating, but the end-result is intellectually frustrating. 


E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Sociology of the Renaissance. ALFRED VON Martin. (International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction. $2.50. Oxford, 1944.) 


First published in Germany in 1932, this brief but highly concentrated volume has 
now been translated and republished in Karl Mannheim’s new International Library 
series. It is essentially a review of the main lines of social, cultural, and economic change 
from the close of the Middle Ages through the late Renaissance, summarizing the cul- 
tural and sociological import of the body of historical materials on the period, gathered 
by modern European scholars. As such, it presents a closely reasoned, contrapuntal 
thesis with two major objectives: first, “to reveal the essence of the bourgeoisie as 
manifested in the first modern civilization created by it,” and secondly, ‘to plot cer- 
tain rhythms which arise from the structural type of bourgeois civilization” (p. viii). 

The methodology is thus of the Weber, ideal-type variety, also represented in 
Simmel, Ténnies, Sombart and others; the author’s theoretical debts to most of these 
persons are amply acknowledged. Underlying the general theme is the usual German 
interest in the sociology of knowledge, particularly manifested in the author’s many 
demonstrations of the reciprocal, concurrent relationships between theology, humanist 
ideology, and bourgeois social-economics throughout the Renaissance. 

The specific conclusions may be summarized: 

The medieval world was a world of order, stability, tradition, communality. With 
the expansion of commerce, industry, and finance-capital the quiet, inactive town 
burgher became the active, aggressive merchant-capitalist, financier, daredevil sea- 
trader. This growing bourgeois element “rose” against the feudal nobility and clergy, 
destroying the whole traditional blood-kinship, solidaristic basis of the medieval so- 
ciety of culture. “ . . . the bourgeois world as seen from the coolly calculating, realistic 
point of view . . . is a world which has lost its magic. The liberal mode of thought of 
the emancipated individual attempts to control the outside world more and more con- 
sciously. Thus community becomes society . . . ” (p. 2). 

“The New Dynamic” (part I) is thus an individualistic, rational, secular one 
which saturated the whole of early Renaissance culture, appearing in art, literature, 
philosophy, politics, and of course business. A radical re-orientation of what anthro- 
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pologists would call cultural configurations appeared; time emerged as a commodity 
with value, it was the “great ‘liberal’ power as opposed to the ‘conservative’ power of 
space, the immobile soil” (p. 15). The feudal lord was a lord by virtue of his domina- 
tion of space, of land; the new bourgeois was a free, mobile agent, holding the power 
of unshackled time and money. Likewise, the pattern shifted from a medieval ab- 
sorption of the individual in community to the terrific individualism of the cult of 
viriti, the quality of super-achievement, the man who “boldly sets himself above all 
ethical and religious traditions and relies on himself alone with frightening boldness” 
(p. 15). Religion became a means to an end; “the great bourgeois . . . saw (God) asa 
business partner” (p. 17). 

Knowledge changed from the authoritarian revelation of medieval scholasticism 
to the fervid quest for natural laws, the divine “first causes” of the medieval mind 
being cast aside in favor of the equally medieval “second causes,” i.e., natural, ra- 
tional causes. The desire for new knowledge was traceable to the upward-mobility 
complex of the bourgeoisie, who needed a knowledge concerned with truths applicable 
to the universe and to humanity in general, denying the feudal privileges of birth and 
estate. This “humanist” knowledge required a new authority, since the older had been 
demolished with everything else medieval; authority was accordingly found in the 
myth of the “re-birth” of classical Antiquity. Far from the usual conception of an 
age striving to imitate classicism, the Renaissance strove actively to outstrip it, to 
“progress” beyond both Antiquity and the cultural sink of the Middle Ages. And more 
prosaically, humanism furnished the new capitalism with its rationalisation: the com- 
munity is best served if the individual serves his own interests. 

The artists and intellectuals of this early period were democrats, risen from the 
middle-class merchant-artisan group along with the new bourgeoisie. Art thus became 
a vigorous, detailed, realistic expression, the individual artist a hearty member of the 
community, consorting with all classes. The artist-intellectual and the bourgeois, al- 
though opposed in ultimate nature (ideas vs. money) concluded an alliance on class 
interests, which rested uneasily until the later Renaissance, when a different dynamic 
appeared. 

In part II, “The Curve of Development,” von Martin traces the flattening-off 
of the rapidly rising curve of bourgeois individualist culture, and its eventual decadence 
and transformation into an age of Baroque absolutism. The dynamic of free indi- 
vidualist enterprise and class mobility first gave way to the full bourgeois static and 
conservative ideal of harmony, “‘and thence to the courtly and chivalrous convention- 
alities of a new norm which looked back to the old medieval! chivalry” (p. 75). In this 
third period the bourgeoisie were transformed into hereditary princes, the aggressive 
mercantilist kings of the city-states into hereditary despots, the democratic intellectuals 
and artists into gifted courtiers. 

Again “configurations” underwent a change. The eager, materialistic, furiously 
active, money-oriented bourgeois life was looked on as vulgar and out of taste; in its 
place arose an admiration for the rustic beauty of the countryside, the harmonious 
Platonic love, the graceful life. Intellectuals retreated into an anchoritic reactionary 
romanticism, bourgeoisie into secluded salons. “(Now on another plane, the intellectual 
and the business man might meet again: the common ideal was one of security and 
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quiet, of leisure and enjoyment; it was a culture of consumers instead of a civilization 
based upon economic acquisition. ... Both groups saw their ideal in the villa and 
within it they met” (pp. 59, 61). Petrarch is the archetype of the withdrawal tendency 
in the humanist intellectual group. 

Likewise, art displayed these changes. The vivid realism of the early Renaissance 
gave way to the noble, refined, classical harmony and beauty of Raphael; art could no 
longer be appreciated by the herd, it was the private, intimate, personalized enjoy- 
ment of the wealthy and noble. Society was becoming traditionally oriented, more 
sacred in its controls and duties, but at the same time art was becoming more dif- 
ferentiated, more individuated—two trends which demonstrate the intricacy of his- 
torical developments in folk-urban and other ideal type continua. 

Finally, “harmony” gave way to “chivalry,” as the configuration altered under 
the impetus of a class structure once more becoming rigid and prestige-laden and 
economically unequal. The court appeared in full strength, nobility was revived. The 
ideal of the womo universale, typical of the second period, was altered to conform with 
the type of the impeccable cavalier. In 1390 in Florence every man had striven to dress 
differently and uniquely; in 1500 the styles for men’s dress were uncompromisingly 
rigid and set by the court fashion. Art styles were magnificent to the point of manner- 
ism; calmness and unemotionalness meant greatness and importance. 

The great critic of the age was Machiavelli, whose major significance is found in 
his denunciation of the “pale bourgeoisie” (p. 68) who had given up enterprise and 
vigorous self-interest in favor of secure profits. Bourgeois one-sidedness and specializa- 
tion, while the key to the rise of bourgeois civilization, also held the seeds of its decline, 
since “the state becomes unable to defend itself” (p. 67). Thus Machiavelli postulated 
a rebirth of not the classical Antiquity of the early Renaissance mythos, but rather 
the aggressive vigorous paganism of republican Rome. And this rebirth could only be 
accomplished, in the face of bourgeois protective opposition, by the imposition of a 
dictatorship, a single great man, who would adhere to the strict ideals of virtz. Von 
Martin implicitly draws an analogy here to the position of European bourgeoisie in 
post-World War I times and its relation to the rise of Fascism. 

This very brief review of the major stream of ideas must suffice, and we may turn 
toa consideration of the more general implications of the book.’ 

The first concerns the use of historical data for studies of cultural dynamics. With 
abundant sources and secondary data, the historical sociologist can become, as von 
Martin has done in this volume, a full-fledged social anthropologist. One is reminded 
of a similar process illustrated by Homan’s English Villagers of the 13th Century. It is 
quite evident that von Martin’s insight into the inner patterning of the Renaissance is 


1 Not reviewed here is part III, a section treating of the relations of bourgeois conservatism 
to ecclesiastical traditionalism, the problem of economic ethics, and in general the highly complex 
role of the Church in the cultural-change situation. This was an intricate relationship. On one 
hand, the Church’s new blessings on commerce and worth of the individual aided the capitalist- 
secular expansion; on the other, the prohibitions on interest and “unbridled self-interest” were 
preserved. Eventually, “a compromise was reached: the Church accorded a measure of legitimacy 
on the new dynamic, while on the other hand capitalism itself abandoned its most virulent mani- 
festations and returned to a qualified static” (p. 88). 
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considerably greater than the understanding of contemporary cultures shown by many 
field anthropologists. 

Further, if one is interested in using historical materials in cultural analysis, spe- 
cific case-studies of this sort, made with precise conceptual tools (constructed types), 
seem preferable to the subjective, encyclopaedia-based studies of the type of the recent 
Kroeber volume. 

Secondly, the work has an important relation to the folk-urban approach largely 
associated with Redfield. It is an ideal-typical study in the first place, dealing with polar 
types approximated in the Middle Ages (folk) and early Renaissance (urban). The later 
Renaissance is then viewed in part as a mixture of various tendencies: on one hand, 
society was becoming traditional, more rigidly organized around sacred principles of 
inheritance, divine right, ef al. On the other hand, the economic order was more secular 
than ever; and the urbanization of the courtly circles had resulted in an intensely in- 
dividuated, sophisticated, urbane, un-moral culture. Thus both “folk” and “urban” 
developments proceeded hand in hand. The important point is that such historical 
analyses provide excellent data for testing hypotheses in the folk-urban theory, data 
which to the reviewer’s mind have a validity and importance equal to the materials 
from field studies. With historical data, it would seem that a much broader attack 
could be made on the folk-urban hypotheses (e.g., the relation of commercialism to 
secularism), or at least the testing of hypotheses could be placed upon a more compre- 
hensive chronological base. 

Joun W. BENNETT 
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NOTES ON GILBERT ISLAND HOUSES 
AND HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


During a short tour of duty in the Gilbert Islands in the spring of 1944 I had an 
opportunity to visit some of the native villages on Tarawa and to collect material 
for four brief communications describing certain aspects of Gilbertese culture.’ Most 
of the material for this paper was obtained by careful examination of a single house in 
the native village where the British Resident Commissioner made his home. The 
example selected proved to be a good choice since it was equally representative of the 
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the most common type of house found at another village at the other end of the 
atoll. 

The houses fall, in general, into three quite distinct categories. Type I includes all 
those in which the wall and roof-support posts and the floor joists rest upon beams 
supported by blocks of coral. The entire perishable portion of the house is thus support- 


1 Gilbert Island Horticulture, American Anthropologist, Vol. 46, No. 4, 1944, pp. 571 and 572. 
Some Gilbert Island Fish Traps, id., Vol. 47, No. 1, 1945, pp. 171-173. 
A Gilbert Island Canoe, id., Vol. 47, No. 3, 1945, pp. 471-474. 
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ed clear of the ground by blocks of stone (figs. 1 and 2). The second type differs from the 
first in that the roof and sides are supported by posts sunk into the soil, although the 
floor structure is similar to that found in typeI above. The third type includes all na- 
tive houses with roof and sides supported as in the second group, but the floor consists 
simply of matting laid directly on the coral sand. Most of the smaller buildings belong 
to this class. However, it also includes the largest native structure of all, the communal 
meeting and dancing hall or maneaba, which dominates most of the villages (fig. 8). 
Only the mission churches are larger than the maneaba. 


ue 


Fic. 2 


The foundation of the type I house consists of six roughly dressed coral blocks (a),? 
rectangular in shape and approximately ten inches high. These are evenly spaced under 
the two main floor beams (b), pandanus or coconut logs six to eight inches in diameter 
and twenty-two feet long. At right angles to these logs are lashed seven floor joists (c), 
extending the full width of the house. These are fifteen feet long and smaller in diameter 
than the main floor beams. On top of the joists, and secured parallel to the two main 
floor beams, are twelve sets of two-inch poles (d), pierced to extend the entire length 
of the house. These poles support the heavy floor mats which are tied to them. 

Two sections of heavy mat (e) serve the same function in these native houses as 
flooring normally does in ours. This matting consists of halves of coconut midribs cut 
evenly to a length half that of the width of the floor. In pairs the split midribs are 
twined into a mat by means of parallel crosswise elements of pandanus leaf spaced at 
intervals of about fifteen inches. On this heavy mat are placed twilled pandanus mats, 
one of the finer products of native handiwork. Boards of coconut (f), three to four 


2 Letters appearing in the text refer to corresponding letters to be found in figures 1 to 5. 
It should further be noted that all the letters do not appear in each figure. 
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inches wide and about half an inch thick, are tied to cover the exposed ends and sides 
of the matting. A European-style step of board construction (not shown) provides 
entrance to the house. 

Six posts, approximately six inches in diameter, perform the function of studding 
(g). The corner posts are five feet long. All six have both ends hollowed out to fit the 
beams upon which they rest, and those they support. The two center posts are pro- 
portionately shorter since they rest on the center floor joist instead of the main floor 
beam. The sennit lashings tying these timbers together are very heavy and, for ad- 
ditional strength, are passed through auger holes in the posts. These corner posts are 
further strengthened by coconut splint braces fastened by both sennit lashings and 
wooden pegs. 

The four large roof-support beams (h) form a rectangle with approximately the 
same dimensions as the floor. The two lengthwise beams rest securely in the hollowed 
ends of the corner posts. The shorter beams, spanning the width of the house, are hol- 
lowed to fit snugly down upon the lengthwise beams. 


All the rafters (i) rest directly on the two lengthwise beams. The heavy rafters, 
three pairs, are about five inches in diameter and notched to fit the supporting tim- 
bers. The dihedral angle formed by the rafters is about ninety degrees. Although the 
rafters themselves extend only about ten inches beyond the roof-support beams, a wide 
eave is formed at both sides (figs. 3* and 4). A similar eave is made at each end of the 
house (fig. 5*). 

Pandanus leaves are doubled over coconut leaf midribs and skewered by small 
splints of coconut to form thatching elements (fig. 6). These elements then are 


* We regret that Figures 3 and 5 are not reproduced. The drawings were misplaced in the 
process of printing. 
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secured directly to the rafters or to the gable-end eave construction by sennit cord. 
The thatching elements, by overlapping six to eight inches, form a deep water-repellent 
roof. 


Fic. 6 


Other details of the construction of the house are shown in the sketches. No de- 
scription of these has been incorporated in the paper because adequate notes were not 
taken at the time. This is particularly true of the rafters, eave construction, and roof 
braces. So far as could be seen, the only fastening media used in the construction of this 
house were sennit cords of different sizes and a few wooden pegs. 

Above the village rises the roof of the community hall, or maneaba, dominating 
the cluster of huts by its height and its large, thatched roof. The entire population of 
several hundred can usually gather in it at one time.. The only mancaba the writer 
had an opportunity to examine closely was in a village on an islet at the north end of 
Tarawa lagoon. It is illustrated in figures 7 and 8. 

The rectangle formed by the eight coral-rock piers supporting the roof is thirty- 
five by forty-five feet. It is marked off by small flat coral slabs sunk into the sand so 
that all but two to four inches of the slab is buried. The floor is covered with twilled 
pandanus matting of the type described above. The rectangle of this floor lies within a 
larger, outlined in the same way. The space between the inner and the outer rectangles 
is twelve feet wide and paved with clean, white, graded, coral pebbles. 

The roof of the maneaba differs little except in dimensions from that of the house 
described above. It is supported upon the eight coral piers and two posts, eight inches in 
diameter, located along the longer of the building’s axes. The stone piers are twelve 
feet high and four by one and one-half feet in cross-section. They are neatly shaped 
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and contribute to the general impression of skilled workmanship produced by the care- 
ful construction of this building. 

Near the present maneaba but somewhat closer to the shore of the lagoon are 
standing several weather-beaten piers of coral rock marking the site of a former com- 
munity building. 


Fic. 8 


Since the Gilbert Islands lie astride the Equator, the climate is hot, humid, and 
even throughout the year. In the afternoon and evening, however, there is normally 
a cooling breeze providing some measure of relief. During the day, when a lazy breeze 
from any quarter is welcome, the natives remove the flimsy, temporary walls of their 
huts. However, at night, coconut leaf matting or twilled pandanus matting, such as is 
used on the floors, is raised against the strong breeze, as well as to provide some measure 
of privacy for the occupants. The coconut leaf matting is made from half a palm leaf, 
split down the middle, with the leaflets twilled for about half their length. Both types 
of mats are fastened with sennit lashings to any convenient anchoring point. 

The habitations of the Gilbert Islanders are well suited to the environment. Ma- 
terials from which they are constructed are plentiful and near at hand. However, not 
all areas produce a sufficient quantity of pandanus for all needs, so that some is brought 
from more richly endowed islets, usually of the same atoll. 

The native hut is clean, dry, sufficiently strong, easily built, and readily repaired. 
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An islander informed the writer that major repairs to a house were seldom required 

more frequently than once every five years. A better type of habitation for this climate 

would be hard to devise. 

Rosin A. DrREws 
Lt. (jg) USNR 


CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 
TO THIRTY EXTINCT LANGUAGES 


The largest block of extinct languages in North America comprises about thirty 
formerly spoken in the Southeast; one bibliographic reference leads to all others: 
John R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors (Bulletin 
73, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1922); Indian Tribes of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico (Bulletin 43, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1911). In a recent paper in this journal (volume 
47, 1945, pp. 232-234), I numbered these extinct Southeastern languages as + 30 which 
might possibly belong to Type VI, and the total of all native languages north of the 
Rio Grande as 195 (+225). My use of + (plus or minus) only serves to obscure the 
picture, as Mr. Joseph C. Green has pointed out to me (personal communication). My 
attempt was, of course, to clarify a part of the Americanist field which is pretty dim 
at best; I shall try again. 

There are thirty extinct Southeastern languages, whether or not they be classified 
with Type VI. There were some 225 native languages spoken north of the Rio Grande 
at the earliest Indian-White contact periods, including the thirty extinct Southeastern 
languages. 

The large number of American native languages continues to amaze. There was 
from the first considerable curiosity as to the relationship of these languages to one 
another. For better or for worse, this curiosity expressed itself in part in the classifica- 
tory types which I like to designate by Roman numerals rather than by names, to 
avoid confusion between a classificatory type and a language family. These classifica- 
tory types, I, II, III, IV, V, VI, are nothing more than preliminary guesses, and will, 
I hope, be allowed to stand as such, without further elaboration. 

The field as a whole is now so equipped with techniques and with a growing number 
of workers that its scientific curiosity concerning linguistic diversity in the New World 
can afford to travel on surer roads. Workers can use—and in a few cases have already 
used—the comparative method; they can, even though no one seems to have done so 
yet, work in dialect geography; and they can explore linguistic structures and ethno- 
linguistic situations. 

With this equipment, it will be possible to trace the distribution of specific struc- 
tural features over the boundaries of language families, after the language families are 
established by the comparative method. The status of the thirty odd extinct languages 
of the Southeast may be at last interpreted, after neighboring living languages are 
described, much as fossils are interpreted by paleontologists: by comparison with 
living forms. 

C. F. VOEGELIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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THE DIFFUSION OF A NEW FOLK CUSTOM 


During the summer of 1945 a folk custom spread rapidly over the southern half of 
Indiana, attracting wide general comment and some notice in Indiana newspapers. 
Where, or exactly when, this custom originated no one professes to know, but there is 
general agreement that its widespread adoption in southern Indiana cities and towns 
occurred during the summer months of 1945. That this rapid diffusion was accomplished 
chiefly through information passed on from one person to another by word of mouth, 
and that the practice is based on belief rather than on controlled experiment estab- 
lishes it as a folk custom. 

The practice referred to is that of hanging a fluffed-up piece of white absorbent cot- 
ton, four to twelve inches long and four to eight inches wide, at shoulder height on the 
outside of the screen doors of shops, restaurants, and private dwelling houses. This is 
done “‘to keep flies away.” 

Cotton hung on doors first came to my notice when I was passing through Columbus 
(population 10,000) in southeastern Indiana on August 18, 1945. There were enough 
puffs on the screen doors of various dwelling houses and shops to cause my two com- 
panions and me, all residents of Bloomington, Indiana, to wonder and comment on 
the practice. We assumed that the cotton had been dipped in an insect repellent; doubt- 
less the reports current just then about D.D.T., the newly released insect killer, brought 
this to mind. One member of the party also conjectured as to whether there might bea 
measles epidemic in Columbus, and whether the cotton might not have some sort of 
disinfectant on it to prevent the spread of measles. 

Twenty-seven miles east of Columbus we stopped in Greensburg (population 5700); 
here each of the forty or so shops and restaurants facing the courthouse square had pufis 
of cotton hanging on the screen doors, and several dwelling houses were likewise dec- 
orated. Inquiries at a drug store and a confectionery shop established the fact that the 
cotton had nothing on it and that it was there to repel the flies. Evasive comments on 
the practice were made by the clerks whom I questioned and I gained an impression 
that they did not wish to discuss the matter with a stranger. 

Several days later, toward the end of August, cotton appeared on the screen doors 
of enough houses in Bloomington (population 20,000) in south central Indiana to make 
the custom noticeable there also. On the southern edge of Bloomington, I have been 
told, cotton was hung up as early as July 1st “when the flies began to get real bad”; 
its appearance on dwelling houses scattered throughout the town was not marked, 
however, until late in August. No cotton appeared on any screen doors of shops and 
restaurants facing the Bloomington courthouse square, but occasional puffs of it were 
to be seen on the back screen doors of some of the neighborhood grocery stores. 

In Paoli, Indiana (population 2000), fifty miles south of Bloomington, I was in- 
formed by an eyewitness that all the dwelling houses and stores had cotton on their 
screen doors during the summer of 1945. In Evansville (population 103,000) on the 
Ohio river in extreme southwestern Indiana, a friend tells me that the cotton was 
widely used on business houses during the summer, but that while he was in Evansville 
for three weeks he did not notice any on dwelling-house doors. 

In Indianapolis (population 365,000) in the center of Indiana, I observed very few— 
perhaps four or five—cotton puffs on the doors of as many small frame dwellings in 
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the industrial South Side early in September, 1945. None of the South Side stores or 
restaurants, or the drug stores and small eating places in downtown Indianapolis, 
which still use screen doors, had cotton hung on them; the practice seemed to have 
barely diffused as far north in Indiana as Indianapolis at that time. 

Farther north, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, there was no evidence of the custom during 
the summer of 1945, I was told by a resident of Ann Arbor who visited Bloomington 
late in September. 

Aside from brief inquiries made at Greensburg, my information about this custom 
as it was practised in Indiana comes from seven Bloomington residents' with whom I 
talked during September, 1945. The five who practised the custom gave the same reason 
for their use of the cotton. All said they used plain cotton, although B said she had 
heard that “‘some people put something on it—I don’t know what.” All five agreed 
that the cotton achieved its purpose to a greater (A, B, C,) or lesser (D, E) degree. A 
said that it worked, but that “you have to keep it fluffed up for it to do any good.” 
B stated emphatically that “it keeps the flies away—it does!” and C was equally posi- 
tive about its efficiency. D said “perhaps it helped some—you’d try anything to keep 
away as many flies as you can, anyway,” but he was not particularly enthusiastic 
about the results. E said that it was he who had hung cotton on the back door of the 
grocery store where he worked and that “maybe it was doing some good,” but that at 
home he had relied on “plain, ordinary, reliable fly spray’ and had not hung up any 
cotton. 

No one had a ready explanation as to why the cotton kept flies away; B “guessed 
that it scares them”; A had heard it said that the cotton looked like a spiderweb; C 
“didn’t know.” F told me that in Evansville various humorous reasons had been ad- 
vanced in an article in an Evansville newspaper; the one he remembered was that “the 
cotton looked like snow and the flies thought they would freeze to death if they went 
near it.” 

Each of the five users and also F volunteered that they did not know where the 
custom had originated. Each of the five had first learned about it through information 
passed on from a neighbor or relative by word of mouth: “Mrs. X told me she used it 
and that it worked”’ (A); ““Granma heard about it, I don’t know where, and told Mama 
and she put it on our door” (B); ““My wife’s mother lives in the country and used it on 
the front and back screen doors; we only put it up on our front door” (C). 

During early September I hung a piece of cotton on a screen door which faces east 
and is a favorite spot for flies, especially on sunny days. Although I never saw a fly 

1 These included: A, ca. 70 years old, the mother of an Indiana University faculty member 
who has lived in Bloomington for the past five years; B, a young woman of 19, born in Bedford, 
southern Indiana, raised there and in Bloomington, a recent graduate of a Bloomington high 
school and now employed as a typist at Indiana University; C, a man, age around 45, a native 
of Bloomington and now employed as a janitor at the University; D, a man, age around 35, a 
native of Bloomington, now employed as a butcher in a neighborhood food store; E, a man of 
about 55, born and raised in Bloomington, and a clerk in the same food store. All these persons 
used the cotton during the summer of 1945. F, a college professor of about 40, is American born, 
but not a native Indianian; G is a young man of 26, born in Europe and now a resident of Bloom- 
ington. F and G discussed the practice with me, but gave it no credence. 
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light directly on the cotton, they continued to be plentiful all around it at the sides, 
top, and bottom of the door. Later I was told by F and G that a Purdue University 
agricultural advisor had stated in a signed newspaper article that there was no scien- 
tific basis for the practice and that the cotton had no effect in dispelling flies. If A, B, 
C, D, and E had read or heard about this pronouncement they did not mention it in 
any of their conversations with me. 

A few general observations and interpretations can be drawn from our data. Spe- 
cifically, the distribution and relative intensity of practice of the custom noted indi- 
cate that it started in the southern part of the state, perhaps along the Ohio River, and 
that it rapidly diffused northward; by late summer it had reached Indianapolis, in the 
center of Indiana, but had not gotten as far north as southern Michigan.’ 

Diffusion of the trait was accomplished by one of the oldest methods used by man, 
namely, word of mouth recommendations. Printed critical comments about the custom 
failed to deter its spread. 

The lack of any special vocabulary connected with the custom indicates the re- 
cency of it. As yet it is nameless, and no special term seems to have come into existence 
to denote the practice of the trait. 

Rationalization of the custom is not strongly developed. Pseudo-scientific explana- 
tions seem to be in the making, but none is as yet being taken very seriously, and many 
are humorous in nature. 

A pseudo-history for the trait has not even been attempted; this despite the fact 
that interest in the origin of the custom is spontaneously and generally voiced. A cer- 
tain sophistication, even, as regards the history of a culture trait is evident; no one has 
expressed curiosity as to who the person may be who started the practice. 

We see that this custom, like many other current folkways, cuts across urban and 
small town-rural distinctions. The popular theory that folkways are today found only 
in the “back country” is not confirmed by our data on the cotton puff fly-repellent 
which seems equally at home on isolated farms and in towns of over 100,000 population 
within the area of its distribution. 

ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
InpIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


* Since writing this note, I have been told by an Indiana University student that a student 
friend told her cotton pufis were used on doors during the summer of 1944 in Dillsboro (popula- 
tion 502) a southeastern Indiana town near the Ohio river, thirty-six miles west of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This earlier use of the cotton in Dillsboro strengthens the supposition that the practice 
started along the Ohio. Cotton puffs have also been reported as having been used quite exten- 
sively in the summer of 1945 in two Indiana cities north of Indianapolis; in Lafayette (popula- 
tion 26,240) and Logansport (population 18,508). 

Miss Nelle Coats of the Indiana State Library has called my attention to a radio program 
broadcast October 21 over WIBC, in which the commentator observed that a congressman from 
Indiana had found a new use for cotton, derived from a G.I. who had brought back the idea of 
using cotton puffs on doors from the Pacific Islands, where everyone had cotton on their screens! 
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ON THE SO-CALLED ANTI-EVOLUTIONIST FALLACY: 
A REPLY TO LESLIE A. WHITE 

As Dr. White has referred to a publication of mine on culture theory in his recent 
paper on “ ‘Diffusion vs. Evolution’: An Anti-Evolutionist Fallacy” (American An- 
thropologist 47: no. 3, 339-356) to illustrate the perpetuation of what he terms the 
“anti-evolutionist fallacy” supposedly initiated by Boas and his followers, I feel obli- 
gated to examine critically his provocative contention and to ascertain the grounds for 
his general indictment of all opponents of the nineteenth-century version of the evo- 
lutionary theory of cultural development. 

Dr. White claims that the criticism of unilinear evolution by Boas, Sapir, Golden- 
weiser and Lowie was based on an error in logic in that they failed to differentiate be- 
tween “the evolution of culture and the culture history of peoples.” It seems to me, 
however, that unless one is prepared to accept uncritically the superorganicist view of 
the complete autonomy of the cultural process, the notion of the evolution of culture 
as distinct from the culture history of peoples simply has no significance. If culture be 
viewed in its realistic aspect as an attribute of human behavior, there can be no evolu- 
tion of culture in general apart from the cultural history of given societies. 

Dr. White appears to assume that there is but one evolutionary process for human 
culture as a whole in which one may discern various logical stages of development in 
certain of its aspects, such as writing and social organization, from the comparatively 
simple to the complex, whereas there are presumed to be many unique, historical proc- 
esses. Just what are his grounds for this assumption? 

The issue involved may be pointed up by a consideration of the method by which 
the distinction between cultural evolution and cultural history may be reached. If the 
formulas of cultural evolution are arrived at by a priori, logical analysis of certain cul- 
tural phenomena, then indeed they need have no direct or precise relevance to the 
actual, contingent, irrational facts of history. But if these formulas purport to describe 
the laws of the actual development of cultural phenomena among all peoples under 
given circumstances, then there can be no ultimate difference between the evolution of 
culture and the culture history of peoples. It is significant that Tylor himself, in the 
very passage quoted by Dr. White (p. 346), speaks of “that branch of it [history] which 
is here called culture, the history [italics mine], not of tribes and nations, but of the 
condition of knowledge, religion, art, custom and the like among them.” Tylor does not 
contrast the evolution of culture with history but rather regards culture as a special 
kind of history. His emphasis is upon the patterns of cultural development among 
peoples rather than upon the unique sequences of socio-political experiences of peoples 
which have no universal, cultural significance. There is, in short, nothing in Tylor’s 
statement to justify Dr. White’s inference that the “evolutionist’s formulas . . . are 
not applicable to the culture history of tribes and were not intended for this purpose.” 

It is true, as Dr. White does well to emphasize, that Tylor and Morgan were quite 
aware of the fact that cultural diffusion may alter the culture history of given societies. 
But granted the premise of cultural diffusion, one may proceed to make two contrary 
inferences. In the first place, one may argue that the laws or formulas of cultural evolu- 
tion are valid and would be exemplified among all peoples (owing to psychic similarity) 
under similar circumstances, provided there be no external cultural influences to alter 
the course of the cultural process. On the other hand, one may also logically infer that 
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the facts of diffusion negate the notion of fixed stages of linear evolution, but leave 
untouched the notion of evolutionary processes in general. According to this latter 
argument, the issue is not one of “diffusion versus evolution” but rather that of diffusion 
versus one particular type of cultural evolution. The so-called anti-evolutionists simply 
deny, on the basis of empirical and historical evidence, that there is any one fixed 
formula for cultural development applicable either to the past or future of all societies, 
but they do not deny the empirical evidence which points to some kind of cultural 
evolution among all historical societies. 

The same issue may be restated in terms of the theory of cultural determinism 
versus human spontaneity. The evolutionary anthropologists of the nineteenth century 
were committed to a naturalistic theory of cultural determinism involving linear, pro- 
gressive development according to fixed laws or stages. If these laws were applicable to 
the phenomena of social history, as they believed they were, then logically one could 
predict the cultural stages through which a given society would pass and must pass in 
the course of its history, and could “reconstruct” the past of those societies where no 
empirical evidence was available. The laborious attempts by the adherents of this the- 
ory to reconstruct the past history of such peoples as the Greeks and Hebrews by a 
comparative study of contemporary pre-literate peoples are evidence of the methodol- 
ogy of this school. The facts of historical diffusion and spontaneous variations were not 
taken as a refutation of cultural determinism and linear progress, but rather as an 
indication of interference with these assumed laws of cultural development. Where 
there was no direct evidence of cultural diffusion to account for such historical diversity, 
it had necessarily to be assumed in order that the “established” theory of development 
might be retained. The following passage from Morgan’s Ancient Society (Chapter 1) 
illustrates this line of thought: “The remote ancestors of the Aryan nations pre- 
sumptively [italics mine] passed through an experience similar to that of existing bar- 
barous and savage tribes. Though the experience of these nations embodies all the in- 
formation necessary to illustrate the periods of civilization, both ancient and modern, 
together with a part of that in the later period of barbarism, their anterior experience 
must be deduced, in the main, from the traceable connection between the elements still 
preserved in those of savage and barbarous tribes. It may be remarked finally that the 
experience of mankind has run in nearly uniform channels; that human necessities in 
similar conditions have been substantially the same; and that the operations of the 
mental principle have been uniform in virtue of the specific identity of the brain of all 
the races of mankind.” And again: “So essentially identical are the arts, institutions and 
mode of life in the same status upon all the continents, that the archaic form of the 
principal domestic institutions of the Greeks and Romans must even now be sought 
in the corresponding institutions of the American aborigines, as will be shown in the 
course of this volume.” Thus, it appears, Morgan himself never rigidly separated and 
distinguished the laws of cultural evolution from the facts of cultural history. On the 
contrary, he appears to have maintained explicitly that the unrecorded history of civil- 
ized peoples was to be “presumptively” inferred from that of our primitive contem- 
poraries. 

The basic, implicit assumption underlying Dr. White’s distinction between the 
evolution of culture and the culture history of peoples is, so far as I can gather, that 
the former deals with classes of phenomena irrespective of time and place, whereas the 
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history of peoples is concerned with specific, unique events in space and time. Taking 
as his example the development of writing as discussed in Kroeber’s Anthropology, he 
states: “The description of writing which says that picture writing came first, out of 
this grew hieroglyphic writing, and out of this evolved the alphabet, is an example of 
the evolutionist process. It deals with writing in general, without reference to time or 
place. It deals with classes of phenomena, not with single and unique events. The 
history of writing is quite different. It says, for example, that in a certain place, at a 
certain time, a certain form of writing was found. ... In history the emphasis is 
upon the single event, unique in time and space.’”’ Dr. White here speaks as if the phe- 
nomenon of writing were a kind of superorganic, ideal entity which progressively and 
logically, by a kind of inner dialectic of its own, assumes different forms in different 
stages of development irrespective of historical, human agents. But if we bear in mind 
that writing is a form of activity developed by men in time, and not a Hegelian idea 
which develops or unfolds itself, then we can no longer envisage the writing process 
without reference to time and place. The art of writing was indeed developed by the 
ancients in what we now may classify as three logical stages, but, in practice, and as 
historical fact, it was developed haphazardly and by trial and error, since writing did 
not develop or make itself. To speak otherwise is to commit what I have elsewhere 
termed the culturalistic fallacy. In other words, the concept of logical stages of cultural 
development presupposes the notion of the actual history of the cultural process. By them- 
selves, and apart from the historical process, the stages of cultural development are 
but abstractions, useful to the student of culture, but not ultimately intelligible or 
explanatory of the dynamics of culture. 

Since Dr. White refers to Kroeber’s statement that “three stages are logically dis- 
tinguishable in the development of writing” (Anthropology, p. 263) to illustrate the 
distinction between the evolution of writing and the history of the alphabet, it is sig- 
nificant in this connection to note what Kroeber himself has to say on the subject of 
cultural evolution and history. In the very first chapter of his Anthropology (p. 8) 
we find Kroeber writes: “What has greatly influenced anthropology, mainly to its 
damage, has been not Darwinism, but the vague idea of evolution, to the organic 
aspect of which Darwin gave such substance that the whole group of evolutionistic 
ideas has luxuriated rankly ever since. It became common practice in social anthro- 
pology to “explain” any part of human civilization by arranging its several forms in 
an evolutionary sequence from lowest to highest and allowing each successive stage to 
flow spontaneously from the preceding—in other words, without specific cause. At 
bottom this logical procedure was astonishingly naive. We of our land and day stood 
at the summit of the ascent, in these schemes. Whatever seemed most different from 
our customs was therefore reckoned earliest, and other phenomena disposed wherever 
they would best contribute to the straight evenness of the climb upward. The relative 
occurrence of phenomena in time and space was disregarded in favor of their logical 
fitting into a plan. It was argued that since we hold to definitely monogamous marriage, 
the beginnings of human sexual union probably lay in indiscriminate promiscuity. 

Since we accord precedence to descent from the father, and generally know him, early 
society must have reckoned descent from the mother and no one knew his father. We 
abhor incest; therefore the most primitive men normally married their sisters. These are 
fair samples of the conclusions or assumptions of the classic evolutionistic school of 
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anthropology, whose roster was graced by some of the most illustrious names in the 
science. ... These ways of thought are mentioned here only as an example of the 
beclouding that results from baldly transferring biologically legitimate concepts into 
the realm of history, or viewing this as unfolding according to a simple plan of prog- 
ress.” The above quotation makes it amply clear that Kroeber, in agreement with 
Boas and his followers, condemns the evolutionary, linear theory of logical, cultural 
development, and deprecates the classical evolutionists’ tendency to set up logical 
schemes or formulas of cultural development which disregard actual, historical se- 
quences of cultural phenomena and make the chronological order of events conform to 
a priori logical requirements. 

Furthermore, as regards history, Kroeber explicitly states in his paper on ‘History 
and Science in Anthropology” (American Anthropologist 37: no. 4, pp. 539-569) that 
for him “the distinctive feature of the historical approach in any field [is], not the deal- 
ing with time sequences ... but an endeavor at descriptive integration. . . . Sound 
history,” he concludes, ‘‘and at least to a considerable extent, sound anthropology, 
concern themselves with finding patterns and putting them into their actual relations 
essentially on the phenomenal level. ... Anthropology, as an accident of its mate- 
rials, stands with one foot in the field of the undoubted sciences; with the other, 
squarely in history.” For Kroeber, it appears, cultural phenomena are intrinsically 
historical phenomena. Any attempt at the integration of cultural phenomena, any 
research which serves to clarify the structure or patterns of human culture is so 
far historical, and that irrespective of any space-time reference. On this basis, it is ob- 
vious, one cannot possibly retain White’s dichotomy of the evolution of culture and 
the culture history of peoples, since the study of cultural achievements, quite apart 
from their chronological sequence and human carriers, is intrinsically historical. 

While recognizing that a given historical sequence diverges from the logical order 
of cultural development, Dr. White would set up two distinct kinds of order, namely, 
the logical order of culture proper and the contingent order of culture history. One 
may avoid his idealistic assumptions as to the development of culture and his postula- 
tion of two autonomous processes, simply by recognizing that the cultural process is 
itself historical.! Since cultural diffusion and a knowledge of culture history obviate the 
necessity of historical repetition on the part of all societies, the history of the stages of 
cultural development of one period among one set of peoples need not be similar to the 
history of cultural development at a later period among different societies. But if that 
is the case, then the notion of unilinear laws of fixed stages of cultural development may 
be discarded in favor of the notion of a multiplicity of types of cultural development 
based on the many verifiable historical processes.* 


1 Dr. White’s postulation of two independent orders of culture, namely, the logical order of 
the cultural process, and the contingent, diversified order of culture history, is reminiscent of the 
Platonic dualism of the realm of Ideas and the contingent order of nature. Aristotle’s original 
criticism of Plato’s epistemological theory in the first book of his Mztaphysics, to the effect that 
such duplication was superfluous and forever rendered a science of nature impossible, seems to 
me equally applicable to the dualism of normative cultural laws versus contingent, culture history. 
If the “laws” of cultural development do not serve to explain and predict the actual historic 
process, as do the established laws of the natural sciences, then of what use are they? 

? Franz Boas in a pamphlet published in 1908 entitled Anthropology (New York, Columbia 
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This brings us finally to the problem raised by Dr. White as to whether the concept 
of “a given culture” is a cultural category or an ethnic category. Dr. White’s position 
seems to be that such terms as Seneca culture or Plains culture are ethnic and geo- 
graphic categories rather than cultural ones. Since he implicitly adopts an idealistic 
conception of culture and assumes that culture is a kind of Hegelian universal in which 
various peoples participate at particular times and places, it follows that for him the 
term “a given culture” is really a misnomer for “the history of a given people’. If, on 
the other hand, one were to adopt the realistic position which regards culture as an 
attribute of human behavior, then the term “a given culture” is properly to be inter- 
preted as a cultural category as well as an ethnic, historical category. We are not at all 
compelled to choose between the cultural and the ethnical, since there is no contradic- 
tion in retaining both categories in view of the fact that culture is a polar phenomenon 
involving human agents and their achievements. Thus Seneca culture then refers to 
the historically acquired modes of behavior and ideals of the Seneca. Seneca culture is 
a special kind of human culture and is not merely a portion of human culture in acci- 
dental, historical association with the Seneca people. The concept of the evolution of 
culture is, on this basis, an abstraction from particular “given” cultures manifested 
historically in the lives of diverse peoples. 

In sum, it appears that Dr. White’s ill-considered criticism of the so-called anti- 
evolutionists suffers from an intrinsically fallacious, idealistic conception of culture. 
His basic distinction between the evolution of culture and the culture history of peoples 
is untenable and, moreover, not even in accord with the very writers he would fain 
defend. 

Davip BIDNEY 
Te VIKING Funp, New York City 


THE RANGE OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The recent proposal of a new professional society of anthropology has brought with 
it certain statements about the AAA and the American Anthropologist, especially that 
they had both become preponderantly concerned with ethnology and social anthropol- 
ogy. It would therefore clarify or simplify the situation, runs the argument, if both the 
AAA and the Anthropologist were restricted to these two fields, presumably leaving all 
general, theoretical, or interrelational subjects to be treated or represented by the “all- 
professional” organization. The actual facts seemed desirable to have as a basis for 
opinions on such controversial matters. I therefore analyzed the distribution of major 
articles, as separately listed on the cover of the Anthropologist, from 1940 to 1944 in- 
clusive, according to their field or subject. 

Perhaps no two people would agree in assigning the 160 articles to exactly the same 


University Press) states explicitly: ‘“Notwithstanding this serious criticism [re the presumed in- 
variable development of culture from the simple to the complex] much of the older theory seems 
plausible; but presumably a thorough revision and a more individualized aspect of the develop- 
ment of civilization in different parts of the world will become necessary.”’ From this it is evident 
that Boas never rejected the concept of cultural evolution but merely the notion of uniform 
laws of cultural development and the a priori assumption that cultural development was always 
from a hypothetical simplicity to one of complexity. 

I am indebted to Dr. Erwin H. Ackerknecht for the above reference. 
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pigeonholes, which fact, per se, is encouraging. I have distinguished descriptive eth- 
nology from ethnological productions which show indubitable and articulate bearing 
on process, problem, or theory. Many of the descriptive papers also have some such 
bearing, but it is left implicit. The main distinction between the process-problem- 
theory ethnology and the “Theoretical, General” category is that the former is based 
on data from one culture, the latter is illustrated by comparative or merely exemplary 
material. As for the terms ethnology and social anthropology, both have become 
somewhat undesirable. The one has connotations of antiquarianism, outmodedness, 
but cultural relativity, the other, of futurism, program, claims, and partial shift back 
to ethnocentric interest. It would be happy if we could merge the two related currents 
under a new unified name and flag, leaving individuals free to put emphasis where 
they wished. I have mostly called reference to non-literate cultures ethnological, leav- 
ing social anthropology to comprise treatments of aspects of literate cultures, of ac- 
culturation, and of society within culture. 
These are the results of the analysis. 


AA, Major Articles, 1940-1944 


Pages Articles % Pages Field 
430 29 20 Theoretical, General 
408 32 18 Ethnology, with specific bearing on problems, process, 
or theory 
301 25 14 Social Anthropology, Acculturation 
223 12 10 Archaeology, Prehistory 
212 14 10 Descriptive Ethnology 
179 14 8 Ethno-linguistics 
105 6 5 Psychological emphasis 
88 7 4 Methodology 
68 5 3 Based on historic documentation 
65 6 3 Physical Anthropology 
61 5 3 Culture History 
31 2 1 Demography, Population 
24 3 1 Applied Anthropology 
2195 160 100 


It is obvious first of all that the distribution is well balanced. The largest class is 
the one that should be largest, Theoretical and General articles. But that it barely 
attains to a fifth of the total allows wide opportunity of spread to other fields. Second 
come what we may call Problem Ethnology and Social Anthropology, with not quite 
a third of the space between them. This again is as it should be, since Archaeological, 
Linguistic, Physical, and Applied Anthropology now have their own journals and 
mostly had them during the quinquennium. In spite of that, the Anthropologist gave 
more pages to Archaeology than to Descriptive Ethnology, and most of the archaeologi- 
cal papers were broad reviews or interpretations of importance. All Linguistic papers 
were in “Ethno-linguistics”: language evidence on a cultural problem. This again is 
just as it should be in the organ of a society standing for the totality of Anthropology. 
The one disproportion is in Physical Anthropology, with only three per cent. But the 
biological anthropologists were the first to have a separate journal for their own field; 
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their number is not very great; and there is not much the editor of a general journal 
can do if any one group neglects to write non-technical articles. 

All in all, one cannot but feel that the distribution of effort and communication of 
results in so loosely knit, little-governed a federal republic as Anthropology is thoroughly 
healthy. Everyone is pulling his weight and getting pretty nearly what he deserves. 
Beyond which, the objective record is a tribute to Linton’s editorial hand on the tiller. 
And authors have learned to make their points with relative conciseness: the average 
length of the 160 articles is under 14 not very large pages. 

It seems to the writer that with this kind of journal furnished members, any anthro- 
pologist who really cannot afford to belong to the AAA is not being paid a living wage; 
and any who refuse because the Anthropologist does not contain six dollars’ worth of 
interest to them are not really interested in Anthropology but only in their particular 
field of it—their personal sub-province or home town, so to speak. 

This is not written as an argument against a new society or a new journal. If a 
specific medium could be financed for Social Anthropology, or for Ethnography, or 
Culture History, or the Psychology of Culture, that would be fine. But it is the new 
journals that should deal with the subfields. The total field belongs to the Anthropolo- 
gist, which has earned it by nearly fifty years of devotion to the totality, and is going 
stronger than ever. To abrogate its function by restricting its scope, in order to make 
room for it-does-not-matter-what other machinery or desirable development, would be 
arbitrarily destructive: like the gratuitous stopping of a going clock. 

A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


ANTHROPOLOGY DURING THE WAR 
Ill. Italy* 


This Report of the Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, Na- 
tional Research Council, is based on information very kindly given in letters sent, on 
request, to members of the Committee by Professors and Doctors Giuseppe E. Genna 
of the University of Florence, Michel Schulien of the Museo Missionario-etnologico 
del Laterano, Gioacchino L. Sera of the University of Naples, and Sergio Sergi of the 
University of Rome. 

1. Personnel. So far as our reports reveal, nearly all the Italian anthropologists have 
come safely through the war period, and most of them, it seems, were able, although un- 
der certain limitations, to carry on their professional teaching and research activities. 

The following anthropologists are specifically reported as living and carrying on 
their customary duties: P. Barocelli, R. Battaglia, R. Biasutti, G. A. Blanc, A. C. 
Blanc, R. Boccassino, M. Boldrini, E. Cerulli, C. Conti Rossini, R. Corso, F. Frassetto, 
G. E. Genna, E. Graffi Behassi, P. Graziosi, L. Livi, C. Magnino, J. Pastore, R. Pet- 
tazzoni, M. Schulien, G. L. Sera, Sergio Sergi, C. Tagliavini, Toschi, N. Turchi, 
G. Tucci. Of a number of others we have no word. 

Some of the newer names in the Italian anthropological roster, names not appearing 


* This report is a condensation of materials in the hands of the Committee. Those desiring 
information on addresses of particular colleagues may write to Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, North- 
western University, with whom all the original correspondence is filed. 
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in the International Directory of Anthropologists (National Research Council, 1940), 
are: M. F. Canella (U. of Bologna), V. Grottanelli (Museo Pigorini, Rome), C. Massari 
(U. of Florence), G. Natoli (U. of Messina), R. Parenti (U. of Florence), A. Sacchetti 
(U. of Rome), L. Vanicelli (Catholic U. of Milan). 

Two deaths are reported: Professor Luigi Castaldi, of the University of Genoa, on 
June 12, 1945; Professor Ugo Rellini, of the University of Rome, on August 15, 1943. 
The following have retired on account of age: Profs. Callegari, Farina and Beguinot. 

2. Societies. The Societa italiana di antropologia e etnologia (pres., G. E. Genna) 
and the Istituto italiano di antropologia (formerly Societa romana di antropologia; 
commissario, S. Sergi) have been and are fully operative. 

3. Museums and university departments. So far as known to our informants, the 
Italian museums, collections and libraries have, with rare exceptions, come through the 
war undamaged and intact. Specific reports to this effect have been received regarding 
Rome, Florence and Bologna. No word has been received as yet regarding Turin and 
Padua. The Istituto antropologico of the University of Rome was slightly damaged by 
bombs but has continued in full operation. The Museo di etnografia italiana at Tivoli 
was in part destroyed. The Istituto antropologico of the University of Naples suffered 
the following losses: damage to premises; many instruments destroyed or stolen; a 
considerable part of the collection of casts of fossil men, apes and lemurs destroyed; 
some of the books taken away. 

4. Publications. 

a. Periodicals and serials. There is no report of definitive suspension of any of the 
more important Italian anthropological periodicals or serials. During the war period 
the following were issued: 

Annali lateranensi (Vatican City), vols. 4-8, 1940-45 

Archivio di antropologia criminale (Milan), 1942 

Archivio per l’antropologia e la etnologia (Florence), vols. 70-75, 1940-45 

Bollettino di paletnologia italiana (Rome), anno 7, 1943 

Rivista di antropologia (Rome, vols. 33-34, 1940-43) 

S.A.S. Bollettino del Comitato internazionale per l’unificazione dei metodi e per la 

sintesi in antropologia, eugenica e biologia (Bologna), vols. 10-12, 1940-42 
b. Books. Apparently the most important single work produced during the war 
period was: “Razze e popoli della terra,” 3 vols., Torino (U.T.E.T.), 1941-43, by 
Renato Biasutti in collaboration with Bartoli, Battaglia, Boccassino, Cipriani, Corso, 
Graziosi, Imbelloni, Muccioli, Puccioni, S. Sergi, Tagliavini and Vidossi. Among the 
other significant works are: 
Alberto C. Blanc, “Etnolisi” (Rivista di antropologia, v. 33, 1940-42), and “‘Cosmo- 
losi” (ibid., v. 34, 1942-43) 

V. L. Grottannelli and Claudia Massari, “I Baria, i Cunama e i Beni Amer” (R. 
Academia d'Italia, v. 6, 1943, Roma) 

Giuseppe E. Genna, “I Seri e la loro costituzione scheletrica,” Roma, 1943 

Sergio Sergi, ‘Craniometria e craniografia del primo paleantropo di Saccopastore,” 
Ricerche di morfologia, 1944 

Other works of importance published or about to be published, but on which de- 
tailed bibliographical data were not furnished by informants, are: 

Renato Boccassino, on the Acholi 
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Enrico Cerulli, old Abyssinian religious manuscripts 

Giuseppe Tucci, on the history of Tibet 

Luigi Vanicelli, (a) on the religion of the Lolo, and 

(b) on the Chinese family, including the Miao, Tai, Katchin and 
other nearby peoples. 

At present writing (autumn, 1945), owing to the paper shortage and to the high costs 
of printing, a considerable backlog of anthropological material ready for publication 
has to remain in manuscript form, with prospects of so remaining for some time to come. 

J. M. Cooper, 
Committee on International 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY Cooperation in Anthropology 
WasuHincrTon, D. C. 


IV. Belgium and Holland* 


Belgium. Losses in personnel to Belgian anthropology were three: Paul Minnaert» 
president of the Société d’Anthropologie et de Préhistoire and General Secretary of the 
Belgian Société des Américanistes; L. Vervaeck, Director of the Laboratories of Crimi- 
nal Anthropology; and E. de Munck, a student of prehistory. Professor C. Fraipont, 
former Director of the Institut d’Anthropologie, at the University of Liége, and Dr. 
J. Maes, chief of the ethnographic section of the Musée de Congo Belge (Tervueren), 
have been removed from their posts and subjected to legal penalties after being con- 
demned for collaborationist activity. 

Professor de Jonge, of the Colonial University, who was forbidden to carry on any 
public activities in Belgium early in the occupation, was imprisoned twice by the Ger- 
mans, the second time in Germany, but resumed his duties on his return to Belgium 
in May, 1945. Dr. H. Lavachery, head of the Department of General Ethnography at 
the Royal Museums of Art and History, has been promoted to the post of Director of 
this institution, being succeeded by M. Jacques le Francq. Canon Demanet, professor 
of Anthropology at the University of Louvain, retired because of age, and his post has 
been taken by M. Lecompte.! 

The University of Brussels was closed in November, 1941, so that the work in 
anthropology given by Dr. Twiesselmann in the Faculty of Sciences, and other work 
in the School of Political and Social Sciences was suspended during the war. Professor 
Lavachery gave the course on the institutions of primitive peoples during the year the 
University was open, since Dr. George Smets, of the Institut Solvay, was forbidden by 
the Germans to teach after the invasion in 1940. The Universities of Louvain and 


* Report No. IV of the Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, National 
Research Council. The report on Belgium is based on a reply by Dr. F. Twiesselmann to a request 
of the Committee for information forwarded through the Office of the War Department to the 
Embassy of the United States in Brussels, and on a personal communication received from Dr. F. 
M. Olbrechts. Materials appertaining to Holland are derived from information provided by 
Professor J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong and Dr. Werner Miinsterberger. To all of these acknowledg- 
ment is gratefully made. 

1 A detailed list of other Belgian anthropologists, ethnologists and prehistorians who have 
retained the posts they held before the war, with their present addresses, was provided by Dr. 
Twiesselmann, and is in the files of the Committee. 
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Ghent, and the Colonial University at Antwerp, however, were able to continue their 
customary offerings. The work of the Laboratory of Anthropological Sciences at Liége 
continued, but its activities are described as having been slowed and its effectiveness 
lessened because of the collaborationist activities of its head. Since the liberation of the 
country, programs of instruction in the various branches of anthropology have been 
reconstituted wherever possible, and continue as during the years preceding the war. 

Some losses to Museum collections are to be noted, though these were not as great 
as had been feared. The great collections of ethnographic and prehistoric materials 
in the Royal Museums of Art and History in Brussels were stored in caves and came 
through the war unharmed. The collections of the Musée du Congo Belge at Tervueren, 
on the other hand, remained in place and on exhibit, so that when, a few weeks before 
the end of the war, it was hit by a bomb, cases were damaged and some specimens 
destroyed. It is hoped, however, that an almost complete restoration will be possible. 

The important prehistoric collections at the Museums of Namur and Mons were 
severely damaged by bombardment in May, 1940. Assessment of the harm is proceed- 
ing. The local folklore Museums of Antwerp and Tournai were destroyed by German 
aerial bombardment. The skeletal collections of the Société d’Anthropologie at the 
University of Brussels were sent to places of safety when the University was occupied 
by the Germans, and were thus unharmed. There were, obviously, no additions made 
to Belgian museum collections during the war. 

Library collections of anthropological works came through the war unharmed, ex- 
cept for certain volumes taken away by Germans from the Colonial Ministry when this 
was occupied by the headquarters of General von Falckenhausen. Anthropological 
volumes in the library of the University of Louvain and in that of the Jesuit College 
there were lost in the conflagrations resulting from the bombardment of the city in 
May, 1940. 

It is understandable that researches have been at a minimum during the occupation. 
One by-product of the war, however, has been the uncovering of archaeological sites 
which otherwise would have remained unknown, by the bombardments. In physical 
anthropology, studies on growth of Belgian children, and on the physical type of uni- 
versity students, were carried on by Drs. Gerkens and Twiesselmann under the auspices 
of the Royal Museum of Natural History. Archaeological research on a Mousterian 
site at Omal, in the province of Liége, was conducted by Mlle. H. Danthine, and an- 
other at Hastiére, in the province of Namur, under the auspices of the Royal Museum 
of Natural History. M. Hamal-Nandrin and Mme. C. Ophoven also conducted ex- 
cavations at three prehistoric sites. 

Meetings of anthropological societies came to a standstill with the invasion, and 
publication was severely restricted. The Société Royale Belge d’Anthropologie et Pré- 
histoire is the only society that has resumed its activities since the war, the Société 
des Américanistes being still inactive. Of periodicals and series containing anthropologi- 
cal materials that were issued are only to be noted the following: Bulletin and Mémoires 
of the Jnstitut royal colonial belge, the Bulletin of the Musées royaux d’art et d’histoire, 
Kongo-Overzee and the Revue belge de Philologie et d’Histoire. Titles of anthropological 
publications contained in the above publications are in the files of the Committee. Two 
small works on Belgian archaeology are the only books reported: J. Breuer, La belgique 
romaine, and V. Tourneur, Les Belges avant César. 
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Holland. Professor J. P. B. Josselin de Jong, of the University of Leiden, and 
Professor B. J. O. Schrieke of the University of Amsterdam were imprisoned as hostages 
from 1943 until 1944 for underground activities; Professor Schrieke, after having sur- 
vived the occupation, died suddenly on September 12, 1945, while in London. The 
only other death reported in anthropological circles was that of Professor T. J. Bezemer, 
lecturer on Indonesian languages and anthropology at the agricultural school at 
Wageningen. 

Dr. G. W. Locher of the Ethnological Museum at Leiden was on a field-trip in 
Indonesia when the war broke out. Working on Timor, he was almost captured by the 
Japanese several times, but escaped to continue guerrilla activities until he was evacu- 
ated to Australia, where he was occupied until recently as a member of the staff of a 
school to train Netherlands Indian government officials and Netherlands Foreign Serv- 
ice Intelligence officers. His return to the Netherlands and to his post at Leiden is an- 
ticipated shortly. 

Changes in personnel are as follows: Dr. C. H. de Goeje has assumed a new special 
chair for the linguistics and ethnology of Suriname and Curacao, established in 1945 
at the University of Leiden. In 1942, J. Kunst, curator of the East Indies Ethnographic 
Museum in Amsterdam, was appointed Lecturer in Comparative Musicology at the 
Municipal University of Amsterdam. Dr. F. H. van Naerssen, formerly in charge of 
studies of East Indian languages at the Royal Institute for the Indies, in 1941 succeeded 
to the post occupied by Professor Bezemer at the Wageningen agricultural school. Dr. 
W. Miinsterberger, who was forced to go into hiding during the German occupation, 
has resumed his former position at the Royal Institute for the Indies. 

Little teaching of anthropological courses could be done during the Occupation. 
The University of Leiden was closed in November, 1941, the Universities of Utrecht 
and Amsterdam in June, 1944. Work seems to be resuming, but as one report stated, 
“Scientific as well as all other institutions are being rigorously purged of all individuals 
who showed themselves deficient in integrity or courage. . . . Most vacant places—and 
there are many of them—are still waiting to be filled.” Anthropological societies were 
rendered inactive; the last meeting of anthropologists, at the Royal Institute for the 
Indies, took place in January, 1942, when the Swiss missionary H. Schirer read a 
paper entitled, “The Ideas of Heaven and the Underworld of the Ngadju Dyaks of 
Southern Borneo.” 

It is reported that no museum collections were harmed. The Colonial Museum of 
Amsterdam was closed in September, 1944. The edifice housing the collections of the 
Leiden Museum was bombed and damaged, but the specimens normally contained in 

it had been removed and have thus survived intact. 

The list of anthropological and ethnological papers and books published in Holland 
during the war numbers 17 titles for 1942, 12 for 1943, 4 for 1944, and one for 1945. 
Among these the following can be noted: 

J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan. Anthropologische Untersuchungen auf Bali und Lombok. 

Leiden, 1942, xi, 322 pp. 

J. Kunst. Music in Flores. (A study of the vocal and instrumental music among the 

tribes living in Flores.) Leiden, 1942, xii, 164 pp. 

Ong Eng-Die, Chineezen in Nederlandsch-Indié; sociografie van een Indonesische be- 
volkinsgroep. Assen (1942), 279 pp. 
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Biihler, A. Materialen sur Kenntnis der Ikattechnik. Leiden (1943), xi, 511 pp. 

Gonda, J. De Vedische Godsdienst. ’s-Gravenhage (1943), 94 pp. 

Gilbert, W. G. Musick iut Oost en West (1944), 109 pp. 

Neys, K., Westerse acculturisatie en Oosters volksondervijs (1945), iv, 213 pp. 

Except for the supplements to the Internationalisches Archiv fiir Ethnographie, to 
which series several of the titles given above appertain, journals seem not to have been 
issued. This, according to one report, was because authors were reluctant to publish un- 
der the Occupation, refraining from doing so as “a kind of passive resistance.” 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOvItTs 
Committee on International 
Cooperation in Anthropology 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BULLETIN 


On December 14, 1945, the Pan-American Institute of Geography and History honored me 
with the appointment as Director of the Bibliographical Bulletin of American Anthropology. 
One of the immediate duties attendant on acceptance of this post is the compilation and editing 
during this year of Vols. VII (1943-44) and VIII (1945). I accepted this position in spite of grave 
doubts because of the difficulties involved and added responsibility, because I felt, and I am sure 
this feeling is shared by my colleagues, that I could not refuse to cooperate to the exteni of my 
ability in order that this important bulletin may maintain and increase the prestige it now enjoys. 

To do this it is absolutely necessary to count on the cooperation of all of us. The usefulness of 
this bulletin would be nil if it were compiled and published (an impossible task) as the work of 
one individual. In order to fulfill its promise, the Bulletin must reflect the opinions of the majority 
of our colleagues. It should contain not only notes and reviews of their work and studies but also 
information on their activities, etc. 

We must have an ample and adequate distribution in order to insure that this magazine is in 
the hands of every colleague who can use it as an aid in his work. 

In order to achieve this I wish to request of all our anthropologists of the American Continent, 
and also of those colleagues living abroad but who are nevertheless occupied with problems of 
this New World, that they cooperate in the following manner: 

(1) Send us copies, and if possible duplicates, of all scientific works and publications. 

(2) Keep us advised of their correct address, and notify us of any change of personal address. 

(3) We would appreciate receipt of personal bibliographies in chronological order, with the 
exception of those colleagues who have already done this. 

(4) Keep us advised in the form of brief notes of all work of an anthropological nature. We would 
also like to be kept informed of any collective work accomplished in the centers or institutes 
with which our colleagues are associated. 

(5) We gratefully invite any constructive criticism, with particular emphasis on suggestions 
for improving the Bulletin. In carrying out suggestions we must naturally take into account the 
limitations under which we work. 

I wish to thank you in advance for your valued cooperation. 


16 February, 1946 

Liverpool 2 JUAN COMAS 
MEXICO D. F. Director del Boletin Bibliogréfico de 
Antropologia Americana. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
NEW MEXICO FIELD SESSIONS 


The University of New Mexico at Albuquerque announces the Sixteenth Annual Field 
Sessions in Anthropology, June 25 to August 6, and August 15 to September 15, 1946. The 
emphasis of the field sessions is on training in fieldwork procedures by specialists of experience 
in the Southwestern area. The sessions are open to lower and upper division undergraduates and 
to graduates. 

Students will take part in the University’s current excavations. Practical work involves 
supervising labor, surveying and mapping ruins, excavation technique, recording and interpreta- 
tion of detail. In the laboratory, instruction involves prehistoric pottery studies and the preserva- 
tion and classification of excavated material. Lectures and reading assignments are designed 
properly to orient the excavations in relation to the general archaeological history of the South- 
west. Unless interrupted by special trips, the schedule includes six hours each day at the excava- 
tions or seven hours each day in the laboratory. Although necessary to tabulate courses, in order 
to determine the wishes of new students, the work of the session is flexible and especially in the 
case of the advanced student is adapted to individual training and future aims. 

Three courses are offered: a General Field Session for students of lower division, under- 
graduate level who have had no previous field experience, June 25 to August 6, with a credit of 
six semester hours; an Advanced Field Session for undergraduate and graduate instruction and 
fieldwork at an advanced level, August 15 to September 15, with a credit of four semester hours; 
a Research Course for qualified advanced students with a credit of from two to six semester hours. 

Further details will be supplied on application to Paul Reiter, Department of Anthropology, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL RELATIONS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


On February 1, 1946, the Provost of Harvard University announced the establishment of a 
new Department of Social Relations under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. This Department 
will incorporate all of the present Department of Sociology, that part of the Department of Psy- 
chology which has dealt primarily with social and clinical psychology, and that part of the 
Department of Anthropology concerned primarily with social anthropology. The new Department 
is empowered to offer an undergraduate program of concentration in social relations, and graduate 
programs leading to the Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in Sociology, Social 
Anthropology, Social Psychology, and Clinical Psychology. Instruction will begin in the Summer 
Term of 1946. 

The plan for the new Department was formulated and presented to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences by a special Committee of the three Departments of Anthropology, Psychology and 
Sociology. Members of the committee were Professor Talcott Parsons, Chairman, G. W. Allport, 
E. G. Boring, Donald Scott, A. M. Tozzer, C. C. Zimmerman. The following paragraphs, adapted 
from the report of the Committee, explain the background of the new academic venture. 

While the lines that mark off academic departments reflect to some degree the inherent 
logic of subject-matter, they also reflect the influence of historical circumstances which in- 
evitably change in the course of time. The development of the Departments of Anthropology, 
Psychology, and Sociology at Harvard has followed distinct sets of circumstances, and up to 
the present time these Departments, closely linked in much of their subject-matter, have had 
little effective relation with one another. 

While departmental lines have remained rigid there has been developing, especially dur- 
ing the last decade, a synthesis of socio-cultural and psychological sciences which is widely 
recognized within the academic world in spite of the fact that there is no commonly accepted 
name to designate the synthesis. We propose that Harvard adopt, and thus help establish, 
the term Social Relations to characterize the emerging discipline which deals not only with 
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the body of fact and theory traditionally recognized as the subject-matter of sociology, but 
also with that portion of psychological science that treats the individual within the social fenson 
system, and that portion of anthropological science that is particularly relevant to the social of vet 
and cultural patterns of literate societies. om 

The recent war greatly accelerated the fusion of research activities in this common logic: 
territory. Work on wartime projects virtually obliterated distinctions that were already Once 
breaking down between social scientists engaged in the study of fundamental problems of Psyc! 
social relations. The emergence, nearly twenty years ago, of an area of investigation known in 
as “culture and personality” was perhaps the first sign of discontent with the narrow spe- and 
cialization of research conducted independently by anthropologists, psychologists, or sociolo- hes | 
gists without benzfit to cross-fertilization of the three disciplines. In more recent years many 
other topics of joint concern have been defined, including community analysis, attitude yeh 
assessment, the process of socialization in childhood and youth, the study of group conflict — 
and prejudice, factors in national and institutional morale, the nature of institutional be- rus 
havior, aspects of communication and propaganda, ethnic and national differences and = 
similarities, problems of social and mental adjustment of the individual in his social situation. = 
Although this list could be considerably extended, these topics are sufficiently representative 
of the modern cooperative trend among the basic social sciences. 

In addition to having common problems for investigation, modern students of social Inst 
relations find that they require common skills and tools. Statistical sampling, interviewing, micé 
participant observation, group experiments, coding and machine sorting, community map- first 
ping, life-history analysis, are among the instruments of research that need to be brought of a 
together into a common, but as yet non-existent, laboratory of Social Relations. pert 

It seems inevitable that urgent and increasing demands will be laid upon the University tion 
for the study of the “human factor” in a technological and atomic age. The pressure will com 
come in part from the federal government, in part from the local community, and in part este 
from the social conscience of the University itself. An efficient Department of Social Rela- Mo 
tions with its adjunct laboratory will be needed to help to select, implement and execute the 
most worthy projects among those that will be pressed upon the University. stit 

The synthesis of these three social sciences began to create administrative perplexities Spa 
for American universities more than a decade ago. Some institutions attempted to settle foll 
the issue in the manner of least resistance by appointing interdepartmental committees, or, the 
occasionally, the term “Institute” was employed for the resulting committee structure. 

There is, for example, the Yale Institute of Human Relations, The Chicago Committee on (Ce 
Human Development and Committees on Social Research, and the North Carolina Institute pag 
of Research in the Social Sciences. At Harvard the only attempt thus far has been the estab- Ra 
lishment of a program of concentration in the Area of Social Science. This device represented 

an attempt to integrate undergraduate instruction in the closely related basic social sciences, ber 
but did not foster cross-disciplinary graduate training or research. lor 

As yet no university has recognized the unity of this field by placing it under the jurisdic- Me 
tion of a single department having authority to train for both undergraduate and graduate the 
degrees and to maintain a research laboratory where joint investigations may be carried on. 

Without reviewing here in detail the experience of the committee structure tried in other sal 
institutions, we may say that this solution has not been satisfactory for it is not well suited to 
the problem in hand. We believe that Harvard should realign its departmental structure so sui 
as not only to permit but also to encourage a genuine fusion of the three specialties hitherto Vz 
kept separate by traditional departmental lines of demarcation. 
While offering four different subjects for the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees, the Department will 
require of all candidates a common foundation in the facts, theories, and methods that underlie 
the study of social relations. af 
The personnel of the new Department will include, from among the present Harvard Staff, . 
Talcott Parsons, Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the Department, G. W. Allport, Pro- N 
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fessor of Psychology, P. A. Sorokin, Professor of Sociology, C. C. Zimmerman, Associate Professor 
of Sociology, Clyde Kluckhohn, Associate Professor of Anthropology, George C. Homans, Agso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology, Robert W. White, Lecturer in Psychology and Director of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic, Stanley G. Estes, Thelma G. Alper, and Jerome S. Bruner, Lecturers in Psychology, 
Oscar Handlin, Faculty Instructor in Social Science, and James G. Miller, Faculty Instructor in 
Psychology. 

In addition, Samuel A. Stouffer, formerly Professor of Sociology at the University of Chicago 
and Director of Research in the Education and Information Division of the War Department, 
has been appointed Professor of Sociology, and will join the Department in September, 1946. 

Professor Stouffer will become Director of the Laboratory of Social Relations which is planned 
as an integral part of the new Department. This Laboratory will provide physical facilities for 
many types of psychological and social research, offer training to students in empirical, statistical 
and field methods of investigation, and serve as a center for the development of various coopera- 
tive programs of research. The present Psychological Clinic, though retaining a separate identity, 
will form part of the new Laboratory. 

NEW PERIODICALS 

The first number of each of two new periodicals has been received. Afroamerica, Revista del 
Instituto Internacional de Estudios Afroamericanos, published by the Fondo de Cultura Econé- 
mica, México, D. F., is an international biannual devoted to the Negro in the New World. The 
first double number, Volumen I, Nos. 1 y 2, Enero y Julio de 1945, of 176 pages, contains a number 
of articles in English, Spanish, French and Portuguese, many book reviews, an extensive digest of 
pertinent articles in current periodicals, and a Notes and News section that includes the Constitu- 
tion of the Institute and a list of the members, as well as other items of information. The editorial 
committee and the list of collaborators contain most of the United States anthropologists inter- 
ested in this field. The headquarters of the Institute are at the National School of Anthropology, 
Moneda 13, México, D. F. Annual membership is $2.00 for individuals, $5.00 for institutions. 

The Boletin del Instituto Indigenista Nacional is the quarterly organ of the Guatemalan In- 
stituto Indigenista. Volumen I, N&mero 1, Octubre-Diciembre de 1945, consisting of 60 pages in 
Spanish, contains mainly an account of the Institute, its nature, history and laws. Several articles 
follow, and a bibliographical section is promised for later issues. Authors are requested to send 
their publications on pertinent topics for review and for the library of the Institute. 

The Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology has inaugurated a new quarterly EDOTH 
(Communities), the first number of which appeared in October, 1945. The greater part of its 64 
pages are in Hebrew, but brief digests of all contributions are given in English. The editors are 
Raphael Patai, Ph.D., FRAI, and Joseph J. Rivlin, Ph.D. 

The annual subscription to EpoTH is $6.00. Every subscriber becomes automatically a mem- 
ber of the Palestine Society of Folklore and Ethnology, of which the Palestine Institute of Folk- 
lore and Ethnology is the scientific organ. Members of the Institute are elected by the Council. 
Members of both the Institute and the Society are entitled to receive all other publications of 
the Institute at a greatly reduced price. 

All communications should be sent to the Director of the Institute, 34 David Street, Jeru- 
salem. 

European libraries have received few publications in the last five years and will welcome any 
such in the anthropological field. The Rijksmuseum, Leiden, according to its Director, Dr. W. D. 
Van Wijngaarden, will particularly welcome any, new or old, in the field of archaeology. 


PERSONALIA 
We regret to announce the death, on December 6, 1945, of Prof. Miguel Othon de Mendizdbal 

of Mexico City. 
Dr. William R. Bascom is now an assistant professor in the Department of Anthropology at 
Northwestern University. He has recently returned from three years with the Foreign Economic 
Administration as special representative to British West Africa. 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1945 


The American Anthropological Association held its forty-fourth annual meeting at the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., December 27-29, 1945. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DECEMBER 27, 1:30 P.M. 


The minutes of the New York meeting, 1944, were not read but approved as printed in the 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 47, No. 2, pp. 328-36, April-June, 1945. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The President appointed in January members of the Nominating and Program Committees 
as follows: 

Nominating Committee: John R. Swanton, chairman, Fay-Cooper Cole, Harry S. Shapiro 

Program Committee: Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., chairman, J. O. Brew, Cornelius Osgood, 

W. Duncan Strong, George Vaillant. 

Upon request of the Treasurer in February, the Executive Committee voted that an account 
be opened in the name of the AAA with the East River Savings Bank of the City of New York. 

Through vote of the Executive Committee on February 7, the AAA ratified the amendments 
to the Constitution of the American Council of Learned Societies which had been discussed and 
voted upon by that body at its meeting in Boston on January 25, 1945. 

Under its Division of Anthropology and Psychology, the National Research Council author- 
ized a Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology. The Division appointed M. J. 
Herskovits, chairman, H. B. Collins, Jr., and George Vaillant, and asked that one representative 
each be appointed from the American Association of Physical Anthropology, the American 
Folk-Lore Society, the Society for American Archeology, and the AAA. On February 12th the 
Executive Committee voted that Robert H. Lowie be appointed to this Committee as AAA rep- 
resentative with John M. Cooper as alternate. 

By ballot sent out on March 22nd the Executive Committee approved the appointment of 
a representative of the AAA to the Committee for the Recovery of Archeological Remains. At 
the same time the Executive Committee voted that the Treasurer be authorized to reimburse 
our representative to an amount not exceeding $300.00 for traveling expenses incurred in con- 
nection with his work on this Committee. The President then appointed on April 12th J. O. Brew 
as AAA representative to the Committee. 

In view of current Civil Service policies and at the suggestion of the National Research 
Council, the President appointed in July a Committee on Standards for Professional Status, John 
M. Cooper, chairman, Ruth Benedict, William Fenton. 

On August 10th, the President appointed a committee of three to consider the possible in- 
terests of the AAA in regard to the proposed International Office of Education (now known as the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization) : Herbert J. Spinden, chairman, 
Adamson Hoebel, Ralph Linton. 

On the same date, the President appointed Leonard Bloomfield to represent the AAA on the 
Joint Committee of American Native Languages which is to be maintained by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the Linguistic Society of America and the AAA, the secretariat of 
the Joint Committee to be furnished by the American Council of Learned Societies, as also funds 
for the Committee’s necessary expenses. 

At the invitation of the National Planning Association, on September 16th the President 
appointed Margaret Mead our representative to a meeting to consider a proposed National Con- 
ference on Family Life. 
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After exchange of ideas relating to date, place and type of meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted in September that a regular annual meeting with program of papers be held in 
Philadelphia during Christmas Week. The invitation to meet at the University Museum was 
tendered through J. Alden Mason. The following Committee on Local Arrangements was ap- 
pointed: John A. Noon, chairman, D. S. Davidson, Mrs. William A. Godfrey, J. A. Mason, L. 
Satterthwaite. 

As instructed at the 1944 Annual Meeting, the Secretary sent out to all members of the AAA 
the tentative slate as proposed by the Nominating Committee along with announcement of place 
and date of meeting. 

Upon receipt of notice from the American Association for the Advancement of Science that 
it would guarantee to present the official written view of any of the affiliated societies which would 
not be directly represented at the Senate hearings during October on the “Science Bills,” the 
President asked Julian Steward to draw up such a statement on our behalf. The Executive 
Committee approved the statement which was then sent on October 8th to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

Anthropology was, however, directly represented at the hearings by John M. Cooper who 
was invited to speak together with a panel of others representing the various social sciences at the 
Kilgore-Magnuson hearings on October 29th. 

The report on membership of the Association, as of November 30, 1945, is as follows: 

Regular Members— 


AAA members in good standing.....................04-- 762 
AAA members in arrears for 1945 ...............eseeeeees 38 800 
AES members in good standing.. .................se0000: 225 
AES members in arrears for 1945... ..........cceseecceees 1 226 
ASW members in good standing.....................0000: 65 65 
CSB members in good standing...................00.e0005 56 


Nine life members are included in the above figures. 

The Association has lost through death the following members: William H. Spinks and George 
C. Vaillant. 

During the year the Association was obliged to withdraw a total of 62 names from the 
membership list: 24 names withdrawn from the AAA for non-payment of dues, and 14 resigna- 
tions from the AAA; 14 names withdrawn on notification from the AES; 2 names withdrawn on 
notification from the ASW; 4 names withdrawn on notification from the CSB, and 4 resigna- 
tions from the CSB. The total loss of membership from all causes is, therefore, 64. 

During the year 1945, 130 new names were added to our membership list, 109 new members 
and 21-institutions. The membership recorded in 1944 was 1108. The membership recorded on 
November 39, 1945, was 1174, a net gain of 66 members 

Respectfully submitted, 
REGINA FLANNERY, Secretary 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 


REPORT OF TREASURER 
(As of November 30th, 1945) 


The current balances of the three funds of the Association appear on the books as follows: 
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Of the above, $14,980.50 is deposited in New York savings banks, and the balance of $3,839.95 
is in a checking account at the National City Bank of New York. 

The surplus balance in the checking account of the Operating Fund is $2,007.25 (cash on hand 
November 30th, 1944—$1,832.70; cash on hand November 30th, 1945—$3,839.95; difference is 
$2,007.25). 

The 1944 Annual Report showed cash on hand in the checking account as of November 30th 
of $3,332.70. Immediately after the report $500 was transferred to the Memoir Fund and $1,000 
was transferred to the Permanent Fund, which accounts for the difference of $1,500 in the balance 
mentioned above as of November 30th, 1944. 


DETAILS OF OPERATING FUND 
Gross Receipts: 
Balance on hand November 30th, 1944 (cash plus savings account).... $8,663.81 
Less transfer to Memoir Fund.....................-6. $ 500.00 
Less transfer to Permanent Fund................. ... 1,000.00 1,500.00 
$ 7,163.81 


American Anthropological Association; Dues: 


American Ethnological Society; Dues: 

Anthropological Society of Washington; Dues 

Central States Branch; Dues: 

Reimbursements for reprints. 258.77 258.77 


$14,750.44 
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Recapitulation 


Balance on hand.............. $ 7,163.81 
$14,750.44 
Gross Disbursements: 
Memberships: 
Inter-American Society of Anthropology and Geog- 

$ 3.00 $ 3.00 
American Council on Education.................. 10.00 10.00 
American Council of Learned Societies. .......... 35.00 35.00 
Committee for Recovery of Archeological Remains— 

Geo. Banta Publishing Co.: 

Editor: 1944 Moving Expenses............... 20.75 20.75 
Editor’s Account: 

Secretary’s Account: 

Vice-Pres. Account: 

Treasurer’s Account: 

480.00 

Balance on hand November 30th, 1945. 
Reca pitulation 
Receipts and Balance on hand.. $14,750.44 
Total disbursements........... 5,499.12 
Balance on hand Dec. 1, 1945.. $ 9,251.32 
*Authorized by the Executive Committee. 
DeTAILs OF PERMANENT FUND 
Balance on hand November 30th, 1944. $7 ,387 .61 
Transferred from National City Bank account—Operating to Perma- 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1945 


5,499.12 
....9,251.32 


$14,750.44 


$ 8,493.68 


(The $100 Government Bond appearing on report of 1944 has been called in and is included in the 


above balance) 
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DetAILs OF Memoir FunpD 
Balance on hand November 30th, 1944. ..... $ 565.06 
Transferred from Operating Fund to Memoir Fund................ 500.00 
Balance on hand November 30th, 1945. . a 


The following is a record of unpaid items due the Association for 1945: 


135.00 

Reprint Reimbursements. . .. .. 51.83 


EXPENDITURES AGAINST BUDGET FOR 1945 


Allowed Expended 
Secretary’s Expense 


Editor’s Expense 

Treasurer’s Expense 


American Anthropologist 


Printing and 3,000.00 2,895.81 


Storage and Insurance... 90.00 60.00 
American Council of Lenened Societies ioe 35.00 35.00 
Traveling Expenses for Officers. ..... 200.00 59.87 
Inter-American Society for alata & Geography... 3.00 3.00 
American Council on Education . 10.00 10.00 


[N. s., 48, 1946 


$ 


$ 


1,075.45 


505.29 


Balance 


Respectfully submitted, 
BELLA WEITZNER, Treasurer 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Treasurer subject to the report of the Auditing 


Committee. 
REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee, report that they have examined the 
Treasurer’s Accounts, as submitted for the fiscal year 1945, and have found them correct. 
Gorvon F. Exnoim, Chairman 


Juntus Brrap 
MARGARET MEAD 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


During the year 1945 Volume 47 of the American Anthropologist was published, consisting of 
four numbers and amounting to a total of 652 pages. The first number was prepared by the former 
Editor, Dr. Ralph Linton. No Memoir or other subsidiary publication was issued, mainly due to 


the lack of any suitable contribution. 


The volume consisted of twenty-eight articles, twenty Brief Communications, and thirty-four 
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Book Reviews, plus the usual sections on New Publications and Notes and News. Seven articles 
and six Brief Communications were returned to authors as rejected, or on author’s request, and 
two were sent to the Editor of the Journal of American Folklore. Thirty-two articles and Brief 
Communications are in press for the January and April issues or on hand for the July number 
(those in the latter category being decidedly insufficient), as well as a large number of Book Re- 
views. 

Four contributions of Memoir size are now under consideration, of which three may be ac- 
ceptable. One additional Memoir contribution was rejected. 

There was no order for the Reprint Series during the year. 

In view of increasing costs of publication, the George Banta Publishing Company of Menasha, 
Wisconsin, presented a new contract, applicable to Volume 48 and following volumes, which in- 
creases costs by approximately twenty per cent. This contract was studied by Dr. John Noon 
and the Editor, the new terms deemed to be fair, and it was signed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. ALpEN Mason, Editor 

The Council voted to accept the report of the Editor. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Executive Committee acting as the Budget Committee presented the following recom- 
mendations for the 1946 budget: 
1. Secretary’s Expenses 


Secretary’s assistant...... $ 100.00 

Office expenses........... 75.00 175.00 
2. Editor’s Expenses 

Editor’s assistant. . i ,200.00 

Office expenses... . 200.00 1,400.00 
3. Treasurer’s Expenses 

Office expenses......... 125.00 605 .00 
4, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 

Printing and Illustration... .. 3,500.00 

Storage and Insurance........ 90.00 4,190.00 
5. American Council of Learned Societies.......... 35.00 
6. Inter-American Society for Antheepeleay and Geography. 3.00 
8. Traveling expenses for our representative on the Committee fer Recovery of 

9. Traveling expenses for secretary, editor, and treasurer to annual meeting. ..... 200.00 
10. Removal of Treasurer’s Office from New York.............. wr ene 50.00 


The Council voted to accept the above recommendations for the 1946 budget. Regarding 
the further suggestion of the Budget Committee that an additional $500 be allocated to the 
Memoir Fund there was a great deal of discussion. It was moved and seconded that the Associa- 
tion approve at this Council meeting the publication at full expense of not more than four mem- 
oirs a year. On submission to vote the motion was lost. 

It was voted that the Association make available up to a total of $3,500.00 for publication of 
Memoirs during 1946 and that when necessary the Editor be empowered to defray the full cost 
of a memoir. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES 


John M. Cooper reported that the National Research Council Committee on International 
Cooperation in Anthropology (R. H. Lowie, AAA representative; J. M. Cooper, alternate) held 
two full-day meetings at the NRC. The first task undertaken was that of gathering and distribut- 
ing information on anthropological personnel, institutions, socieities, and publications in the oc- 
cupied and closed areas during the war period. Fairly full information has been assembled through 
correspondence by members of the Committee and is being published currently in the AMErican 
ANTHROPOLOGIST. The most recent information received by the Committee indicates that the 
destruction of anthropological material in museums located in the war zones, while serious here 
and there, has on the whole been far less than had been anticipated. The Committee has also 
opened preliminary negotiations with the officers of the International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences with a view to a resumption of the activities of the Congress. At its 
second meeting, the Committee discussed ways and means by which anthropologists may pro- 
mote and participate in the proposed extensive expansion of the cultural cooperation program of 
the U. S. Department of State. 

As AAA representative on the Committee for Recovery of Archeological Remains, J. O. Brew 
reported that the work of constructing dams and flooding large areas will go forward whether the 
present valley authority bills before Congress are passed or not. The Committee (W. Webb, Chair- 
man; F. Johnson, Secretary; A. V. Kidder and J. O. Brew; with F. H. H. Roberts as liaison with 
the Smithsonian Institution and W. D. Strong as liaison with the NRC Committee on Basic 
Needs in Archeology), in addition to getting the necessary provisions incorporated into pending 
legis!ation has two main objectives: (1) to ensure recognition of archeological remains as national 
resources, and (2) to avoid the PWA type of archeology that characterized the TVA. 

A brief interim report of the Committee on Standards for Professional Status (J. M. Cooper, 
Chairman. R. Benedict, W. N. Fenton) was presented by the Chairman. The statement of the 
Committee is being formulated from extensive consultation, official and unoffici=], with ethnolo- 
gists, social anthropologists, physical anthropologists, archeologists, linguists, and applied anthro- 
pologists. It was voted that when this report is in fina] form it be referred to the Executive Com- 
mitee with power to act. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read, and a brief discussion followed regarding 
the status of Council] members. The Nominating Committee recommended that, in view of the 
fact that some of the individuals whose names had been proposed for nomination to the Council 
but who were in arrears for 1945 had been absent from the country, the constitution be inter- 
preted leniently; Council members in arrears for more than a single year, however, should be 
dropped from the Council. It was further suggested that in order to keep the numbers of our four- 
fold vision of the Council approximately even, the new names be interspersed among those al- 
ready elected to serve for terms to 1946 and 1947 respectively. It was voted that the recommenda- 
tions of the Nominating Committee be eccepted and that the slate proposed be recommended to 
the Annual Meeting for election. 

The Council voted to accept the applications for membership in the Association of 109 mem- 
bers and 21 libraries and institutions. 

The President appointed the Committee on Resolutions (A. V. Kidder, chairman, L. White, 
G. Willey) to report at the Annual Meeting. 

After a brief report by Margaret Mead, our appointed representative to a meeting held 
under the auspices of the National Planning Association for a proposed National Conference on 
Family Life, it was voted that the President appoint a committee to consider the matter and to 
make recommendations at the Annual Meeting. 

Wendell Bennett, speaking as one of our three representatives to the Social Science Research 
Council, reported that Donald Young had been appointed Executive Director of the SSRC and 
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that much of the activity of that Council has been directed toward attaining adequate representa- 
tion of the social sciences in national education. Of interest to anthropology is the fact that at 
the spring meeting the constitutional set-up of the Council was reaffirmed. This means that the 
SSRC sends each year to the AAA a panel of three names from which, as in the past, we nominate 
one as our representative to serve for a three-year term. 

Three of our nine representatives to the National Research Council were present. The Presi- 
dent called on the senior representative, Julian Steward, who reported that there are at present 
four committees under the Division of Anthropology and Psychology which are of special interest 
to anthropology. The Committee on Anthropology and the War will probably ask a considerable 
grent from the NRC to carry on its work of finding out not only what anthropology and anthropol- 
ogists accomplished in the war but also what war has done to anthropology—what new jobs and 
types of training are available, what changes in curricula have taken place, and so forth. The 
Committee on Latin American Studies is requesting funds for various kinds of research being 
carried out as bases for a series of inter-American projects which will bring anthropology into new 
fields such as those of Ladino cultures, business, etc. W. D. Strong as Chairman of the Committee 
on Basic Needs in Archeology is in touch with developments as reported at this meeting by J. O. 
Brew. The activities of the Committee on Internationa] Cooperation in Anthropology have been 
described above in the report on that Committee by J. M. Cooper. 

As to the American Council of Learned Societies, J. M. Cooper, one of our two representatives 
thereto, reported that among the activities of particular interest to anthropology are the following: 
the acceptance by the Joint Committee of three, representing the ACLS, the AAA and the 
Linguistic Society of America, of the responsibility for the Boas collection of linguistic material, 
deposited with the American Philosophical Society, the ACLS agreeing to provide a secretariat 
therefor; measures looking towards the continuation of the Language Program in the post-war 
period; the acceptance by the ACLS of technical responsibility fora very elaborate Encyclopaedia 
of Music; discussion of the proposed history of science in the U. S.; a revision by Dr. George 
Herzog of his earlier (1936) survey of primitive and folk music in the U. S. 

Gordon Ekholm stated that, since no meeting of the Inter-American Society of Anthropology 
and Geography had been called during the year, he, as our representative thereto, had nothing to 
report. 

Upon presentation of the invitation to the 1946 National Conference of the Professions, the 
Sciences, the Arts, and the White-Collar Fields, it was voted that the President appoint a com- 
mittee to make recommendations at the Annual Meeting. 

After due consideration of the very kind joint invitation of the Chicago Anthropological 
Society, Northwestern University, the University of Chicago and the Chicago Natural History 
Museum to meet in Chicago in 1946, it was voted to leave to the Executive Committee the deci- 
sion as to place and date of our 1946 meeting. 

The Council meeting then adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 1:30 P.M. 


The President opened the meeting with remarks in honor of Miss H. Newell Wardle, a Found- 
ing Member of the Association, who was present on this occasion. Greetings were also extended to 
three former Presidents, Drs. Spinden, Cooper, and Kidder, who attended the meeting. 

The report of actions taken by the Council was dispensed with in view of the fact that most 
of the members present had attended the Council Meeting. 

The Committee on Resolutions (A. V. Kidder, chairman, L. White, G. Willey) presented the 
follow:n.z resolutions which were adopted: 

1. Be it resolved: That in the untimely death of George Clapp Vaillant the Association has lost 
a valued member, Museum of the University of Pennsylvania a Director of outstanding ability, 
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Mexican archaeology one of its most energetic and productive scholars, Pan-Americanism an 
effective proponent, and his many professional associates in the United States and Latin America 
a warm and loyal friend. 

2. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association wishes to express to Miss 
Bella Weitzner its deep gratitude for her seven years of faithful and effective service as Treasurer. 

3. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association is under great obligation to 
the University of Pennsylvania and to the officers and staff of the University Museum for their 
warm hospitality and for the admirable arrangements they and the local committee have made for 
the Annual Meeting of 1945. 

4. Be il resolved: That the appropriate United States authorities be appraised of the strong 
opinion of the American Anthropological] Association that scientific documents and specimens 
and works of art, legitimately acquired in the first instance by public institutions in enemy coun- 
tires, be not made subject to seizure or to alienation by the United States as reparations, and that 
as soon as possible such materials be restored to the institutions originally housing them. 

5. Be it resolved: That in the death of Curt Nimuendajé Anthropology has lost an indefatiga- 
ble searcher for and recorder of facts regarding the life and customs of the Brazilian forest tribes. 

Following the recommendations of the committee appointed to consider the matter (C. Guthe, 
Chairman, G. Brown, M. Mead), it was voted that Dr. Margaret Mead be continued as the repre- 
sentative of the AAA on the Interim Conference for the organization of a National Conference on 
the Family, that the AAA join in sponsoring such a conference and in signing a request to the 
President of the United States to convene it, and that the Executive Committee be authorized to 
take appropriate actions upon the reports submitted by our representative. 

Upon recommendation of the committee (G. Weltfish, Chairman, D. S. Davidson, C. Osgood) 
appointed to consider the invitation to the 1946 National Conference of the Professions, the Sci- 
ences, the Arts and the White-Collar Fields, it was voted that the AAA accept the invitation 
and that the President-elect appoint two delegates thereto, these delegates to attend the panel 
discussions on “Full Utilization of the Sciences and Professions” and on “International Coopera- 
tion” respectively, and to report to the Executive Committee as well as to the Association at its 
1946 Annual Meeting. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read by the Secretary. After presentation of 
the nominations the following officers, representatives to councils and associations, and Council 
members were unanimously elected. 

President, Ralph Linton 

Vice-President, A. Irving Hallowell 

Vice-President, George P. Murdock 

Secretary, Regina Flannery 

Treasurer, John A. Noon 

Editor, J. Alden Mason 

Associate Editors: D. S. Davidson, A. I. Hallowell, R. Linton, J. H. Steward 
Executive Committee: Melville J. Herskovits, Neil M. Judd, F. M. Keesing 
Representative to the Social Science Research Council: W. Duncan Strong (1946-48). (Previ- 

ously elected representatives: A. I. Hallowell to Dec. 31, 1946; W. C. Bennett to Dec. 31, 
1947). 

Representatives to the National Research Council: Ruth Benedict, Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., 
Leslie White (from July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1949). (Previously elected representatives: 
R. Beals, M. J Herskovits, F. Eggan to June 30, 1946; W. Hill, L. Sharp, J. Steward to 
June 30, 1947; D. Byers, W. M. Krogman, C. Osgood to June 30, 1948). 

Representatives to the American Council of Learned Societies: (Previously elected: A. V. Kidder 
to Dec. 31, 1946, John M. Cooper to December 31, 1948). 

Representative to the Inter-American Society of Anthropology and Geography: G. Ekholm. 
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Members for term to 1949 inclusive: 


Adair 

Aginsky 

M. Arensberg 
. G. Barnett 

. Bateson 

. G. Burrows 

. Caso 

D. Chapple 

. Collier 

. B. Collins, Jr. 
Cummings 

A. C. L. Donohugh 
F. H. Douglas 

F. Eggan 

L. C. Eiseley 

G. Ekholm 

J. F. Embree 

J. A. Ford 


G. Foster, Jr. 
H. Getty 

G. Gorer 

M. Haas 

E. T. Hall, Jr. 
O. S. Halseth 
J. R. Hanks 

J. C. Harrington, 
G. G. Heye 

E. A. Hooton 
A. E. Hudson 
J. Jennings 

N. Joffe 

V. H. Jones 

F. Keesing 

D. Keur 

A. V. Kidder II 
S. T. Kimball 


Members for term to 1948 inclusive: 


R. L. Beals 

M. Beckwith 
R. F. Benedict 
J. W. Bennett 
M. Butler 

C. S. Coon 

G. Devereux 
C. A. DuBois 
M. M. Edel 

P. Fejos 

W. N. Fenton 
E. F. Greenman 
Gunther 

B. Haile 

A. I. Hallowell 


C. F. Harding 
D. G. Haring 
J. S. Harris 

E. W. Haury 
R. F. Heizer 

J. Henry 

M. J. Herskovits 
G. Herzog 

W. W. Howells 
A. E. Jenks 

R. Kennedy 

F. deLagune 
M. Lantis 

R. Linton 

J. M. Longyear 


Members for term to 1947 inclusive: 


F. H. Ackerknecht 
H. M. Allyn 

W. R. Bascom 

W. C. Bennett 

D. Bidney 

J. Bird 

L. Bloom 

L. Bloomfield 

E. H. Blumenthal 


D. F. R. de la Borbolla 


G. T. Bowles 


P. H. Buck 

D. Byers 

T. N. Campbell 
W. B. Cline 

E. Colson 

D. S. Davidson 
A. Galligan 

E. W. Gifford 
J. P. Gillin 

E. S. Goldfrank 
C. D. Gower 
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CouncIL 


V. Kinietz 

H. W. Krieger 
W. M. Krogman 
W. Lessa 

S. K. Lothrop 
J. G. McAllister 
T. D. McCown 
G. McGregor 
W. C. McKern 
H. S. Mekeel 
H. Miner 


M. F. Ashley Montagu 


M. Mook 

R. G. Morgan 
P. Nash 

D. Oliver 

R. L. Olson 
P. Phillips 


. Mandelbaum 
. C. McGregor 
. P. Mera 

Morss 

. B. Murra 

. L. Nusbaum 
. M. O’Neale 
M. K. Opler 
W. Z. Park 

A. C. Parker 

F. G. Rainey 
G. Reichard 

L. Satterthwaite 
C. E. Shaeffer 
C. C. Seltzer 


ey 
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J. P. Harrington 
L. Havemeyer 
H. Hawthorn 
H. Hoijer 

M. Jacobs 

F. Johnson 

E. Kennard 
C. R. Keyes 
C. Kluckhohn 
N. Knowles 
J. Landgraf 


E. K. Reed 

H. L. Shapiro 

M. Siegel 

L. W. Simmons 
E. Siskin 

V. J. Smith 

M. W. Smith 

F. G. Speck 

D. Spencer 

W. S. Stallings, Jr. 
G. L. Trager 

W. D. Wallis 

L. Ward 

H. N. Wardle 

W. R. Wedel 

A. Whiting 

J. M. W. Whiting 
R. Zingg 


L. Sharp 

G. B. Shimkin 
B. Siegel 

J. S. Slotkin 
A. H. Smith 
E. H. Spicer 
A. Spoehr 

J. H. Steward 
O. C. Stewart 
M. W. Stirling 
R. J. Terry 
M. Titiev 

R. Underhill 
R. Waterman 
H. A. Wieschhoff 


L. L. Leh 

A. Leighton 
D. W. Lockard 
K. Luomala 
T. F. Macllwraith 
R. McKennan 
P. S. Martin 
J. A. Mason 
M. Mead 

A. Métraux 

G. P. Murdock 
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P. H. Nesbitt F. L. W. Richardson Scott L. Thompson 

M. T. Newman G. Roheim F. M. Setzler C. F. Voegelin 

S. Newman L. Roys D. Z. Stone S. Washburn 

G. Posnanski R. L. Roys W. D. Strong H. Webster 

G. I. Quimby, Jr A. H. Schultz M. Swadesh B. B. Wessel 
L. A. White C. Withers 


Members for term to 1946 inclusive: 


E. Alpenfels K. P. Emory P. Kaberry V. F. Ray 
J. L. Angel G. Engerrand I. T. Kelly W. A. Ritchie 
D. A. Baerreis R. Flannery W. LaBarre F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. 
K. Bartlett A. H. Gayton O. LaFarge I. Rouse 
P. K. Benedict H. S. Gladwin A. Lesser H. C. Shetrone 
R. Braidwood J. B. Griffin T. M. N. Lewis R. J. Sullivan 
J. Bram C. E. Guthe J. Lips J. B. Stetson 
P. A. Brannon A. Halpern E. Loeb S. Tax 
I. C. Brown A. Hansen E. H. Morris W. W. Taylor 
J. L. Champe C. L. Hay G. K. Neumann H. Tschopik 
K. M. Chapman R. Heine-Geldern J. A. Noon H. Turney-High 
H. S. Colton W. W. Hill M. E. Opler W. L. Warner 
E. W. Count D. Horton C. Osgood B. Weitzner 
L. S. Cressman F. Hulse B. D. Paul G. Weltfish 
J. Dollard L. W. Jenkins H. Powdermaker G. R. Willey 

G. D. Williams F. R. Wulsin 


Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): 


F.-C. Cole N. Judd G. G. MacCurdy H. J. Spinden 

J. M. Cooper A. V. Kidder N. C. Nelson J. R. Swanton 

F. W. Hodge A. L. Kroeber R. Redfield A. M. Tozzer 

D. Jenness R. H. Lowie L. Spier C. Wissler 
Total Council Membership 276 


It was voted that the President-elect appoint a committee of nine to ascertain the views of the 
professional membership of the AAA, of allied societies, and of local groups, concerning the 
proposals for reorganization of the AAA, the establishment of a secretariat and other means of 
furthering professional] interests; and that the committee shall issue its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the entire profession not less than two months prior to the 1946 Annual Meeting; and 
that the Executive Committee be authorized to make available for the expenses of the committee 
a sum not to exceed $2,000, it being understood that the Executive Committee may, if necessary, 
seek additional funds. 

It was voted that a committee be appointed of anthropologists living in Washington, repre- 
senting the Smithsonian Institution, the Catholic University, the Division of Psychology and 
Anthropology of the NRC, and including any resident officials of the AAA, to report on matters 
of interest to the Association, and that an amount up to $500 be made available as an implement- 
ing fund. 

It was voted that the AAA send to the Social Science Research Council a letter asking that 
body to act on behalf of the AAA in furthering social science in national legislation. 

It was voted that representatives of the AAA to the various Councils and Associations be 
constituted a committee to further anthropology in any way they may find suitable in matters 
concerned with national legislation in regard to science, and that the President-elect appoint a 
working committee from among these representatives. 
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It was voted that, given the great influence of anthropologists in enemy countries on the 
thinking of the post-war populations of these countries, a committee be appointed to investigate 
the possibility of strengthening the hands of non-Nazi anthropologists in enemy countries, this 
committee to report to the Executive Committee. 

It was voted that the AAA tender thanks to the members resident in Washington who kept 
the professional membership of the Association in touch with developments during the year, and 
to the Anthropological Society of Washington, which made the funds available for disseminating 
the information. 

At this point the meeting was recessed. It was reconvened later in the afternoon, at which 
time the following resolution was adopted: 

Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association, constituted of scientists inter- 
ested in the study of human nature and society, recognizes the responsibility of anthropologists 
to study the effects of the discovery of the use of atomic energy, and to participate actively with 
other scientists in efforts to make appropriate social inventions to guard against the dangers, and 
utilize the promise, inherent in atomic use. 

REGINA FLANNERY, Secretary 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
Appointments by the President, under date of January 10, 1946. 
Representatives to Section H of the AAAS: 
W. W. Howells, W. D. Wallis 
Nominating Committee: 
J. M. Cooper, chairman, C. Kluckhohn, W. C. Bennett 
Program Committee: 
F. Eggan, chairman, D. Byers, A. I. Hallowell, W. W. Hill, H. Hoijer 
Committee to investigate the possibility of strengthening non-Nazi anthropologists in enemy 
countries: 
C. S. Coon, chairman, G. Bateson, E. Count, M. J. Herskovits, A. Métraux. 
Committee of nine to report to professional membership on proposals for reorganization of 
the AAA, the establishment of a secretariat and other means of furthering professional 
interests: 
J. H. Steward, chairman, E. D. Chapple, A. I. Hallowell, F. Johnson, G. P. Murdock, 
W. D. Strong, C. F. Voegelin, S. Washburn, L. White 
Committee of Washington anthropologists to report matters of interest to the AAA: 
he H. G. Barnett, chairman, W. N. Fenton, R. Flannery, Frank H. H. Roberts 


of Working Committee of Council and Association representatives to promote anthropology in 

a- national science legislation: 

nd J. M. Cooper, chairman, W. C. Bennett, J. H. Steward 

ee 

y) ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, REPORT 
The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting, held January 15, 1946, 

> elected the following officers: President, Regina Flannery; Vice-President, H. W. Krieger; Secre- 

nd tary, William N. Fenton; Treasurer, Waldo R. Wedel; Councilors to the Board of Managers, W. M. 

a Cobb, W. H. Gilbert, Jr., Margaret Lantis, Julian H. Steward, G. R. Willey. 

al A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annua] meeting follows: 

Membership: 
al 
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This represents an increase of nine over last year. 

The members elected during the year were, Active Members: Miss Lucille E. Hoyme, Dr. 
Solon T. Kimball, Mr. Leonard Mason, Dr. Margaret Lantis, Lt. (j.g.) Joy Mahler, U.S.N.R; 
Associate Members: Dr. Ruth Benedict, Dr. Forrest E. Clements, Dr. Mark Graubard, Miss 
Claire Holt, and Dr. Oscar Lewis. 

The report of the Treasurer follows: 

Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association (with interest to December 31, 
21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. (Par value $10 per share) 210.00 
2 shares Washington Sanitary Co. (Par value $100 per share). ......... 200.00 
U. S. Savings Bond, Series G....... ee 500.00 


$2,913.04 
Bills outstanding: none 


Total as of December 31, 1944....... 


$ 2.22 


The Society was host to the Society for American Archaeology at its annual meeting on May 
19, 1945, at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

All regular meetings were held at the U. S. National Museum. The Society maintained a 
policy initiated early in the war of inviting all anthropologists resident in Washington, regardless 
of whether they joined the Society. 

A series of discussions of Anthropology and Contemporary Problems, begun last year, was 
continued through the spring, with only one paper of a purely scientific character; and the fall 
meetings were devoted to open discussions of various plans affecting anthropology as a profession. 

Titles of papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 16, 1945, 725th meeting. Walter H. C. Laves, “Anthropology in a Basic Social Sci- 
ence Course.’”’ Discussions of Anthropology and Contemporary Problems, ITI. 

February 20, 1945, 726th meeting. Ralph Linton, “Anthropology and Cultural Minorities.” 
Discussions of Anthropology and Contemporary Problems, IV. 

March 20, 1945, 727th meeting. George F. Carter, “New World Agricultural Origins.” 

April 17, 1945, 728th meeting. Ruth Benedict, “Interim Research in European Personality 
and Culture.” Discussions of Anthropology and Contemporary Problems, V. 

May 17, 1945, joint meeting with the Washington Academy of Sciences. Margaret Mead, 
“Translating Scientific Findings into Living Habits.” 

October 16, 1945, 730th meeting. ‘An Open Discussion of a Proposa! for an Organization of 
Professional Anthropologists.” 

November 20, 1945, 731st meeting. ““An Open Discussion of Alternate Plans for Achieving 
Professional Aims in Anthropology.” 

No meeting was held in December, 1945, in view of the annual meetings of the American 
Anthropological Association in Philadelphia. 

N. Fenton, Secretary 
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PRICE LIST 


American ANTHROPOLOGIST, Old Series, be obtained from the Anthropological 
clety of Washington, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C. ”- 


For the following, address Dr. John A. Noon, rie gn Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

The American ANTHROPOLOGIST, New Series, Vol. 1 through 47 at $6.00 per volume (except 
rare numbers for which the price is doub led). 

Current ANTHROPOLOGICAL LiTERATURE, Vols. 1 and 2 (sold only together), $4.00. 

GENERAL INDEX of all publications of the American Anthropological Association, 1888-1928, 
Price $2.00; 1929-1938, Price $1.50 

Memorks OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL Association: Recent issues are as follows: 

NoumsBer 40.—The Gold Tribe “Fishskin Tatars” of the Lower Sungari. By Owen Latti- 
MORE. 77 pages, 3 figs. Price 80 cents. 

NoumBer 41.—An Outline of Dahomean Religi By Metvitte J. Herskovits 
Frances S. Herskovits. 77 pages. Price 85 cen 

42.—Walapai Eprrep sy A. Kroeser. 294 pages, 16 plates, 18 

., 3 maps. Price $3.25 

NUMBER 43.—The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico. By Lestre A. Waurre. 210 pages, 
8 plates, 53 figs. Price $2.25 

NoumBer 44.—Hopi of the Second Mesa. By ERNest AND PEARL BEAGLEHOLE. 65 pages 
Price 75 cents. 


Numser 45.—Kinship Systems and the Forms of Marriage. By BERNARD WILLARD AGINSKY. 
102 pages, 13 figs. Price $1.00. (Out of print) 

NumBer 46.—The A 7 a Papago Woman. By Ruta UNDERHILL. 64 pages. 
Price 75 cents. (Out of prin 

NomsBer 47.—Tribal rasan’ in Oregon. By Jort V. BerreMan. 67 pages, 2 maps. 
Price 75 cents. 

NoumBer 48.—The Flathead Indians of Montana. By Harry Turney-Hion. 1937. 
161 pages, 1 fig. Price $1.75. 

NoumBeEr 49.—Minnesota’s Brown’s Valley Man and Associated Burial Artifacts. By ALBERT 
Ernest Jen«s. 1937. 49 pages, 8 plates, 5 figs. Price 60 cents. 

NoumsBer 50.—Navako Classi of Their Song Ceremonials. By LeLanp C. WYMAN AND 
Crype KiockHoan. 38 pages. Price 50 cents. 

NumBEr 51.—Reconnaissance and Excavation in Southeastern New Mexico. By H. P. Mera. 
70 pages, 24 plates, 9 figures. Price $1.00. 

NuMBER 52.—Dirty Boy: a Jicarilla Tale of Raid and War. By Morris Epwarp Oper. 
80 pages. Price 85 cents 

NuMBER 53.—An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice. With an Account of the Behavior 
Observed in Four Chants. By Civp— KiuckHonn AND LELAND C. Wyman. 214 pages, 
10 plates, 26 figs. Price $2.25. 

NumBer 54.—The Political Organisation and Law-Ways of the Comanche Indians. By E. 
Apamson Hogset. 149 pages. Price $1.50. 

Numser 55.—The Machensie Collection: A Study African Carved Gambling Chips. 
By Morris Srecet. 81 pages, 103 figs. Price 

56.—The Ethnogra. the By Harry Hoisert Turney-Hicx. 201 pages, 

8 plates, 1 map, 1 
eee -—Notes on the Caddo. By coe Cusws Parsons. 76 pages, 7 figs., map. Price 
cents. 


ee of a Guatemalan Village. By Cartes WAGLEY. 86 pages, map. 


NumBer 59.—Acculturation Among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. By Joun F. Eupree, 162 
pages, 16 plates. Price $1.7 $1.75. 

Noumser 60.—The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico. By Leste A. Warre. 360 pages, 7 
plates, 54 figs. Price $3.75. 

NuMBER 61.—Franz Boas, 1858-1942. 119 pages. Price $1.25. 

NuMBER 62.—An Appraisal of Constitutional Typologies. By Wittam ARMAND Lessa. 96 
pages. Price $1.00. 

NumBer 63.—The Sociological Role of the Yoruba Cult Group. By Wriutam R. Bascom. 75 
pages. Price 75 cents. 

—— Reais Maori: A Study in Acculturation. By H. B. HawtHorn. 130 pages. Price 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
North and Middle America 


VoEGELIN: Mortuary Customs of the Shawnee and Other Eastern Tribes (Cooper) 

Lopatin: Social Life and Religion of the Indians of Kitimat, British Columbia (Ray) 

Forp AnD Quimsy: The Tchefuncte Culture, an Early Occupation of the Lower Mississippi 
Valley (Bennett) 

Martin: The Su Site: Excavations ai a Mogollon Village, Western New Mexico (Haury and 


Beats, BRAINERD AND SmitH: Archaeological Studies in Northeastern Arizona (Colton)... . 

Haury: The Excavation of Los Muertos and Neighboring Ruins in the Salt River Valley 
(Colton) 

West: Plainville, U. S. A. (Bennett) 

LonGyEar, III: Archaeological Investigations in El Salvador (Butler) 


Africa, Oceania and Asia 


DeKrewret: A History of South Africa, Social and Economic (Johnson) 
Burrows: Songs of Uvea and Futuna (Waterman) 
Coxe: The Peoples of Malaysia (Keesing) 


Miscellaneous 


Montacu: Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race (Herskovits) 
Rrre: The Dice of Destiny (Montagu) 
West: Conscience and Society: A Study of the Psychological Prerequisites of Law and Order 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Notes on Gilbert Island Houses and House Construction. Roprn A. DREWS.............++. 
Corrigenda and Addenda to Thirty Extinct Languages. C. F. VOEGELIN...............4+. 
The Diffusion of a New Folk Cusiom. ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
On the So-called Anti-Evolutionist Fallacy: A Reply to Leslie A. White. DaviD BIDNEY 
The Range of the American Anthropologist. A. L. KROEBER...........00.00eeeeeeeeeeee 
Anthropology During the War. III, Italy; IV, Belgium a 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Bibliographical Bulletin. JuAN Comas 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSI*¥ 
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